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ARTICLE I. 
ECCLESIASTICAL DISCOVERIES OF THE PURITANS. 


By Rev. Geo. B. Curever, D. D., New York. 


1. A History of the Work of smgy ¢y- including a Church His- 
tory in a method entirely new. By Jonatuan Epwarps, Pas- 
tor of a Church in Northampton. 

2. Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with elucidations. By Tuo- 
mas CarLyLe. New York. Wiley & Putnam. 

3. The Protector: A Vindication. By J. H. Mente D’Av- 
piGNE. New York. Robert Carter. 

4, Neal’s History of the Puritans. Edited by Joun O. Cuovutes, 
A.M. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


Men seeking God earnestly for themselves, always find him 
for others. This is the case both with individuals and nations. 
This is one reason why our blessed Lord, when his disciples re- 
turned from their novel and difficult mission with joy, saying, 
Lord, even the devils are subject to us through thy name, simply 
and solemnly answered, after assuring them that Satan’s power 
was indeed broken, Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, that 
the devils are subject to you, but rather rejoice, because your 
names are written in heaven. Take heed to your own holiness 
and salvation, for thus only can you conquer Satan, by conquer- 
ing yourselves. One of our elder poets has said that 

“ Only he who knows 
Himself, knows more.” 
It may be added, that only he who saves himself, saves more. 
God never saves one alone, but others ; and the fountain of power 
is through individual experience, individual baptism of the soul 
in fire. A man like Henry Martyn, Brainard, Edwards, Payson, 
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setting out in such fire after God, builds, with the flame of his 
own spirit, a chariot of glory, that takes multitudes to heaven. 
Just so, a nation, seeking God truly for itself, discovers princi- 
ples and lays foundations, for the salvation of a world. Almost 
the whole aim of the Puritans was to find God. In this search, 
passing almost into the Theocracy of the Hebrews of old, by the 
consuming energy of the impulse with which they started, they 
discovered principles, or rather wrought them out into noticeable 
and practicable form, by reason of the ignorance or perversion of 
which, the whole world, and even the Christian world, had lain 
in bondage. Starting for salvation themselves, they worked out 
liberty for others. It was only by degrees that they began them- 
selves to see what great things God might be doing through 
them ; and it is thus that God has made the record of their history 
more full of himself, a more unmingled shining light of his provi- 
dence and grace, than almost any other seed, out of the Scrip- 
tures, in the history of man. 

The relation in which the work first named at the head of this 
article stands to those that follow will be recognised at once. It 
is like an announcement of the true system of the universe in 
comparison with after investigations concerning particular planets. 
The work on the History of Redemption was a very grand con- 
ception in the mind of Edwards—simple and grand, a view of 
God’s plan almost as by revelation, so comprehensive, so illimi- 
table. Butler’s Analogy and Edwards’s History of Redemption 
are two very different works, and yet in many respects very simi- 
lar; both of them wonderfully acute and comprehensive reduc- 
tions of vast systems within the scope of common minds. But if 
Edwards’s work had had the felicity of being completed by him- 
self according to his first great conception of it, and published by 
himself with his own final, best judgment, long considered, long 
elaborated, it might have been the greatest of the two produc- 
tions. The title which Mr. Erskine gave to it was as follows : 
“« A History of the work of Redemption, containing the outlines 
of a Body of Divinity, including a view of Church History, ina 
method entirely new.” 

The newest thing in this “ method entirely new,” was not so 
much the arrangement, as the design and accomplished fact of 
letting God be seen and not man, or rather God above man, God 
directing man, and disposing of him and his affairs for the great 
end of Redemption. The Divine, and not the human, comes out 
in such a history, or the human only as subordinate to the Di- 
vine, and for its purposes. All history is to be viewed in this 
light, and in its connexon with the schiewh, which the mind of 
Rdwards beheld and delineated as the soul and end of all things. 
Not only God’s providence is to be investigated and displayed, 
but in every part it is to be connected with the onward progress 
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of the work of Redemption ; providences are not only to be mark- 
ed and acknowledged, but it is to be seen to what great point 
they converge, what consummation they hasten. 

The entirely new method of History thus suggested, is in fact 
the one adopted by D’Aubigne, with a more vivid dramatic ar- 
rangement and coloring, but for the same end, the manifestation 
of the Divine directing the human, in subordination te the cross. 
The endeavor to find God, gradually discovers all truth ; so this 
method is destined to reveal the depths of history, and as soon as 
all the facts of history come to be viewed in this significant light, 
it will appear as a new science. All history is in fact but an ad- 
junct to Church history, and Church history begins with the crea- 
tion. If there could be anything cut apart from Church history, 
so that between the two there can be no connexion traced, the 

ulf would be like that of chaos, separated by a wall of light from 
Tavite: and filled with nothing better than a conglomeration of 
wood, hay, and stubble. But all things tend, in one way or ano- 
ther, into the channel of the work of Redemption ; they may tend 
thus by discipline, if in no other way ; and events which seem dis- 
connected from that channel for ages, yet come up afterwards, 
like streams that have run under ground, reappearing, to pour into 
the great sea. 

_ The existence of Homer might seem for centuries an affair 
having nothing to do with the world’s redemption. By and by 
comes up Plato, then Aristotle, then Alexander, and Homer’s 
mind pours through these channels into the soul of the world’s 
conqueror, and Homer’s native Greek is spread over the East by 
the same impulse that makes Alexander a half incarnation of Ho- 
mer’s Achilles. Then comes the translation of the Septuagint, 
so that the birth of Homer and the spread of God’s Word, though 
disconnected by an interval of hundreds of years, are linked hy 
no fanciful, but a real, deep, and most remarkable connexion. 

The poet Goethe said that Aristotle was like a huge Pyramid 
resting on the earth, and built mathematically for the earth; 
while Plato shoots upward towards heaven like an obelisk, yea, 
like a pointed flame. Now there are these two types of character, 
and only these, in all historical literature. ‘The greater part of 
history rests upon the earth as its foundation, and has the earth 
for its end ; if it is mathematically correct, and solid as a Pyra- 
mid, it is only a mausoleum for dead bones, and even its apex 
does not mean to shoot towards heaven, any more than one of its 
four corners. But another, though as yet a very small part of 
history, shoots like the obelisk to heaven; yea, as a pointed 
flame, or a chariot of flame, carries the soul up to God. Just so, 
indeed, in all science ; one part has the earth only for its object, 
and is dead; another part has God for its object, and is alive. 

The facts of history are living or dead facts, according to the 
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mind of the observer, and the use men put them to. God lets 
them remain, sometimes, with their meaning hidden, or overlaid 
by men’s speculations. God lets men wie upon providences 
and facts hrst, secularly, for their own purposes, sifting them 
and coloring them for themselves. Next he passes the same 
facts under different conjunctures, through other mediums, bring- 
ing them nearer to a perfection for his purposes. Then he raises 
up workmen to interweave them, so prepared, into a true history 
of the Divine Providence in human affairs. Such a history 
demands the highest qualities and accomplishments of the human 
mind at work upon it. 

There is yet room for such a History of the Puritans. Such a 
history is demanded, written on the same general plan with 
D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. It will be one of the 
grandest subjects ever yet given to a man of genius; and its 
masterly execution would make a work so full of interest in 
regard to the ways of God’s Providence and grace, that nothing 
out of the Divine records could be a more impressive and delight- 
fulstudy. Perhaps the time has not fully come. The facts have 
not passed through all their previous processes of preparation. 
They are rapidly doing so, at the hands both of enemies and 
friends. One man takes them, and puts them in this light, an- 
other in that. One constructs a gallery for their arrangement 
with only one window; another has a skylight, but without 
the direct sun; another builds a huge camera obscura; one 
seeks to reveal, another to distort, another to hide. By and 
by, some mind of united genius and piety will arise, and gather all 
the facts into the right point of view, with God’s own light shin- 
ing on them, and then this history, with the great consequences 
traced from it, will be the foremost history of all the modern 
world, in importance and complete development. 

The preparations for this great work are gradual and slow. 
Whole masses of opinion rise and fall again, the tides go in and 
out, sands shift, and coasts, almost, are altered. The sea rolls 
where there were palaces. Now and then comes up a mass of 
materials, with a hand like Carlyle’s, to arrange them, under the 

uidance of an unprejudiced, independent, heroic, and sympathiz- 
ing mind, and the being whom nearly all the world saw before as 
a  aromap and usurper, shines forth, confessed, a man of Truth, 
a Hero, and a Christian. If the fixed lights of our universe were 
once wandering mists, which ages have condensed into form and 
glory, it is no more than takes place in the moral universe, with 
the growth and fixedness of truth. The elements are long at 
work. At length nebulosities become distinctly formed masses, 
and what was at first dimly and falsely seen in other lights, is 
found to have an unchangeable and imperishable light of its 
own. 
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Carlyle’s work on Oliver Cromwell is the first brilliant, strong, 
steady light thrown back from modern times into the recesses of 
the English Puritanic Epoch. It is one of the most valuable 
books ever published in this country. It is a book, we might 
almost say, of Homeric grandeur and simplicity, an Epic in its 
way, the story of a mighty life, and a diaide period. The par- 
tial grotesqueness of manner, half serious, half satirical, cannot 
diminish the sublimity of its impression, and the way is prepared 
for a thoughtful, steady investigation of the play of motive and 
character in the life and soul of the great man, heretofore misre- 
= but now reproduced, an undissembled, undissembling 
reality. 

Next comes the Vindication of the Protector by D’Aubigné ; 

another work of great value, which we are glad to see published 
by Mr. Carter in as accessible a form as the History of the Refor- 
mation. It is important and valuable as the Christian Commen- 
tary of an unbiassed and acute mind, passing the facts more deli- 
berately and clearly under the searching light of the Divine Law, 
and tracing in them the paths of Divine Providence and grace. 
Few things can be more instructive than two such works, brought 
together from two such minds, shining on one another’s path, 
and on the religious and secular phases of the same period and 
subject. When the times are ready, such works are powerfully 
revolutionary in public opinion. There is already a complete 
reversal of the judgment passed on Cromwell by the enemies of 
the man, his republicanism, his patriotism, and his piety. 
; ,“* With the documents before us, which have been published 
at various times,” says D’ Aubigné, ‘‘ we are compelled, unless we 
shut our eyes to the truth, to change our opinion of him, and to 
po Te! fi that the character hitherto attached to this great 
man, is one of the grossest falsehoods in all history. Charles II., 
who succeeded him after Richard’s short protectorate, and this 
monarch’s courtiers, not less immoral, but still more prepossess- 
ed than himself; and the writers and statesmen, too, of this 
epoch, all.of them united in misrepresenting his memory. The 
wicked followers of the Stuarts have blackened Cromwell’s repu- 
tation.” 

D’Aubigné declares that in his earnest search into the law of 
the remarkable unity in Cromwell’s character, he has been com- 
pelled to discard the hypothesis by which the majority of histo- 
rians have been content, with a mixture of indolence and injus- 
tice as disgraceful to the genius, as it is injurious to the morals of 
history, to account for the seeming contradictions in his nature, 
the trite and easy hypothesis of a consummate hypocrisy. He has 
been compelled, he the absolutism of facts, to drop and reject this 
miserable solution. ‘‘ The documents now before us are a strik- 
ing contradiction,” says he, “ to this hypothesis ; and no writer 
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who possesses the smallest portion of good faith, will ever venture to 
put ut forward again.” 

The character of this great man he declares to be one of the 
most astonishing problems that time has handed down to us; a 
problem, the historical darkness of which is scattered, as darkness 
is driven from the natural world, only gradually, and by slow de- 
grees. He has been presented as a hero to the world; “I pre- 
senthim,” says D’Aubigné, “as a Christian to Christians,to Pro- 
testant Christians ; and I claim boldly, on his behalf, the benefit 
ef that passage of Scripture, Every one that loveth God that begat, 
loveth him also that is begotten of him.” 

The worth of these declarations is rendered very great, by the 
struggle, the resistance, the conviction, against former opinion and 
strong prejudice, through which a man, perhaps the greatest his- 
torian of the modern age, has been forced intothem. A foreigner, 
and therefore placed in a position of impartiality not to be gained 
by Cromwell’s own countrymen, D’Aubigné had been neverthe- 
less carried by the stream of royalist English history into the gulf 
of falsehood ; he had been as hopelessly plunged in the common 
misrepresentation and delusion as any if the readers of mts oes 
history from their childhood in their native land. It was only by 
a struggle that he got out of this gulf; but let it be marked—it 
was not a struggle to get out, but to keep in ; it was the wrestling 
of the truth with him, that overcame him, and not his wrestlin 
with falsehood that overcame that. The power of truth snined 
him from the gulf, and brought him into the light, in spite of his 
own resistance against it. This is an vininesllaary fact. 

“We have,” says he, ‘‘ so deeply imbibed in our early youth 
the falsehoods maintained by the Stuart party, and by some of 
Cromwell’s republican rivals, among them the narrow-minded 
Ludlow and the prejudiced Holles, that these falsehoods have be- 
come in our eyes indisputable truths. I know it by my own ezx- 
perience, by the lengthened resistance I made to the light that has 
recently sprung up, and illuminated as with a new day, the obscure 
image of one of the greatest men of modern times. It was w+ 4 
ter deep consideration that I submitted to the evidence “4 irresistible 
facts.” This experience is of a character that will give, and 
ought to give, by itself, apart from D’Aubigné’s reputation and 
power as a historian, the greatest weight to his vindication of the 
Protector. That vindication is at once a work of conscience and 
of love, and of that principle which impels D’Aubigné in all his 
historical studies, the acknowledged duty and desire of accepting 
and presenting God and not man, God’s truth and providence, 
instead of man’s ambition and intrigue. Hence he says, speak- 
img of the fact that it is seldom that a great man is a Christian, 
but that Cromwell was both, “it would be an act of great mean- 
ness, a criminal falsehood, if those who, by studying the life of 
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this great man, find in him an upright heart, and a sincere piety, 
should unite their voices with those of his detractors. We, on 
our part, desire to the utmost of our ability to renounce all parti- 
cipation in this gross imposture.”’ 

Who is there, but must be delighted with this frank determina- 
tion? We hope the life and mind of D’Aubigné will be spared 
and sustained to go through the whole History of the Reforma- 
tion in England with the same determination. There are plenty 
of gross impostures to be dissipated, and Christian lights to be 
hung up in their stead. We accept this noble aomnal at Crom- 
well’s true character by the great Historian of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, as a pledge of the impartiality, independ- 
ence, and Christian feeling and discernment, with which. he will 
carry his researches into the caves of ecclesiastical history in 
England. We are yet to view those recesses opened to the day- 
light, and no longer to wander through them under the care of 
guides with torches, revealing little else but the splendor of 
prelatical stalactites, appearing to support the roof, when in real- 
ity they hang from it. A 8 i that stops in semi-popery 
can never afterwards be expected to go on to perfection ;_ but the 
history of its mingled light and darkness, with all the admonitory 
lessons to be drawn from it, we may yet have in such perfection, 
that the value of the experience may be worth to the world 
almost its incalculable cost. 

D’ Aubigné’s remarks on the character and position of the Pro- 
tector are closed bya solemn warning, which cannot be deemed 
exaggerated, considering the indications of the present age. “ If 
there is any one man, who in times past has contributed more 
than another, more than all] others,.to the wonders of the present 
day, that man is Oliver Cromwell. The existing greatness of 
England is but the realization of the plan he had conceived. If 
that enthusiasm for the gospel, if that opposition to Popery, those 
two distinctive characteristics of his mind, which Cromwell has 
imprinted on the people of Great Britain, should ever cease in 
England ; if a fatal fail should ever interrupt the Christian course 
of that nation ; and if Rome, which has already ruined so many 
kingdoms, should receive the homage of Old England—then 
should I at any period revisit her shore, I should find her glory 
extinct, and her power humbled in the dust.” 

We come now to another work, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of these pages. At the period when that 
work was written, a more valuable contribution to historical lite- 
rature had hardly ever been made, than the History of the Puri- 
tans by Mr. Neal. It was, and still is, a noble work. We are 
glad that it has been printed again in this country, in so accessi- 
ble and convenient a shape, by the Harpers. As a work of ge- 
nius, none ever claimed for ita pre-eminence. But as a work of 
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truth, a work filled with the spirit and principles of religious lib- 
erty, a plain, unvarnished story of the great struggles and suffer- 
ings of godly men, endured beneath oppression for Christ and the 
truth’s sake, and made interesting, not only by the inevitable, 
irrepressible interest of the tale, but by the honest, anexaggerated 
sympathy of a pious heart, it has won and maintained a very high 
place in the standard historical literature of England and the 
world. Indeed, it was almost the first great effort to collect the 
light of an age of heroic religious enthusiasm and principle, and 
to let it shme. The masses of its facts, and presentations of 
facts, were so indisputably true, that nothing could successfully 
be said or done against it. And it made an impression like that 
which the faithful testimony of an honest, unpolished, but evi- 
dently strong-minded, straight-forward, undissembling man from 
the country would make upon the minds of a court and jury, lis- 
saaieg to his statements in a case of great importance before 
em. 

It is a trustworthy, and has become a familiar, well-known, 
respected work. Calm, unprejudiced, impartial, entirely free 
from bigotry, but written from the heart, in a deep sympathy with 
the pious spirit of the Reformers, it has accomplished a great mis- 
sion, in a time of obscurity and calumny. It has carried the 
truth into many a household, where all the historical impressions 
before had been gathered almost exclusively from the pages of 
Hume. Itis a work which we rejoice to see spreading through- 
out our country, so much more readily and generally than it could 
do in the edition in five volumes. 

A full history-of the Puritans, according to Edwards’s “ method 
entirely new,”’ is yet to be written. The history of Neal, follow- 
ing only the stream of Puritanism in England, through its sur- 
prising developments of truth and principle there, affords no 
view of the still greater developments of God’s Providence with 
the Puritans of America. But these latter developments have 
come to be the great river, and the historical record of them re- 
mains to be written. It should be written only on the same prin- 
ciples on which Cromwell in England, and the Puritans in 
America, spoke and acted. “‘Supposing this cause or this 
business must be carried on,” he once said to his Parliament, 
“¢it is either of God or man. If it be of man, I would I had 
never touched it with a fmger. If I had not had a hope fixed in 
me that this cause and this business was of God, I would many 
years ago have run fromit. If it be of God, He will bear it up. 
If it be of man, it will tumble 5 as everything that hath been of 
man since the world begun hath done. And what are all our 
histories, and other traditions of actions in former times, but God 
mepwe | himself, that He hath shaken, and tumbled down, 
and trampled upon, everything that he hath not planted. And 
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as this is, so let the Allwise God deal withit. If this be of hu- 
man structure and invention, and if it be an old plotting and 
contriving to bring things to this issue, and that they are not the 
births of Providence, then they will tumble.” 

One would think it was old Latimer or John Bunyan 
speaking in this strain, instead of the greatest ruler and states- 
man in the world. But this is simply that entirely new method 
in history, which ought to have been as old and as familiar as 
God’s Providence itself, but seems new and strange even now, 
whenever state affairs are made to bend to it, and are measured 
by it in the scale of importance. That which is to be sought in 
icteny is the births of Providence ; of which Cromwell and his 
age in England was a remarkable one indeed, but the unobtrusive 
growth of the Puritans and their institutions in this country a 

eater. ‘¢ Without Cromwell, humanly speaking,’ remarks 
D’Aubigné, “ liberty would have been lost, not only to England, 
but to Europe. And the defeat of liberty would have been the 
defeat of the gospel.” But, Cromwell or no Cromwell in Eng- 
land, the irresistible progress and triumph of the gospel in this 
country would have been the same, and must have been followed 
by the great developments of God’s Providence, through the 
principles of Puritanism, extending from this country over the 
world. It is this wonderful sweep of Divine Providence which 
is yet to be traced by some great and devout mind ; and perhaps 
God for this purpose is training, or will train, some acute and 
comprehensive intellect, to discern the steps of God, and to pour 
upon the history of this country, beginning with New England, 
as powerful a light of Providence and grace in union, as was ever 
poured through the mind of Jonathan Edwards to form and 
illustrate the body of New England theology. 

A part of the preparation for this work must lie in memorials 
of individual manifestations of the grace of God, drawn from 
hitherto neglected materials. It is a good indication that the 
descendants of the Puritans are becoming sensible of the impor- 
tance of opening and enshrining these records of their ancestors. 
When God thus turns the heart of the children to the fathers, 
we may hope it is done, that he may not be compelled to smite 
their inheritance with a curse. The works and biographies of 
the fathers of New England ought, before this, as precious stones 
neglected in the rough, to have been set, and to have formed, as 
far as possible, the commanding volumes in our national litera- 
ture. Fora long time this work of filial piety was hardly thought 
of, and Mather’s Magnalia stood conspicuously alone, with- 
out imitation or rivalship, as, indeed, it ever must in its 
quaintness and singularity. 

There have been some glowing and admirable testimonials ; 
now and then an orator has spoken in tones that have gone to the 
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heart of the nation; but in truth no mind can measure, no language 
describe, the extent of our obligations to the costly virtues of our 
ancestors. Every year that we live, their names ought to be 
dearer to us; for every year we see more clearly that but for the 
sternness of the stuff with which they builded, our state ere this 
would have gone to decay. It may be that the battle of religious 
freedom which they fought in one of the most discouraging 
periods of religious tyranny, will have to be fought over again : 
for new elements have come in, of which they never dreamed, or 
from which they thought themselves and their posterity had 
escaped forever. Theirexample may yet be a light to us in the 
perils of the conflict. 

Character, sometimes, is like the simplicity of the atmosphere, 
which men breathe without attempting to analyse. How noble 
is the work, when a set of men, thinking simply of God and 
duty, can create a moral atmosphere for their race, with neither 
the pretence, nor even the consciousness, of doing so, but simply 
in obedience to the in-working law of a holy nature, struggling 
up to God! When the earthly vessel appointed for such pre- 
cious elements is returned to him who made it, the light it held 
can shine abroad without injury to that humility and uncon- 
sciousness. If a star, said a devout poet of that age, Henry 
Vaughan, 


If a star were confined even into a tomb, 

Her captive flame must needs burn there, 

But when the hand that lock’d her up gave room, 
She'd shine through all the sphere. 


Much of the world’s history has been as a tomb to the world’s 
true lights. Instead of setting them in candlesticks, the masters 
of our ceremonies have put them under bushels, to make thea- 
trical displays of their own lying transparencies. But an end is 
coming to such historical despotism. 

Indeed, the virtues of our ancestors, and of the whole crowd 
of ‘¢ slain witnesses,”? and the encompassing bright cloud in 
Heaven, are like great buried forests of timber of a former age, 
that, while generation after generation walk over them and go to 
the dead, change into mines of mineral riches, and then, when 
opened, supply the world with fuel. We are working those 
mines now. Our fires are kept burning by the deep, inexhausti- 
ble material. It is a curious and most instructive process 
in what may be called our moral geology, to Fo down and exa- 
mine the circumstances in which this wonderful deposit for future 
ages was made. 

From the close of the reign of Mary in England, and the return 
of the English exiles from Germany and Switzerland, there was 
a fermentation of thoughts, erect the prejudices, opinions, and 
feelings going on in England, of which little or nothing is to be 
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seen in ordinary history. In a history like Hume’s, for example, 
which maintained so long an absolute despotism and monopoly 
of representation, we see little of what is passing among the com- 
mon classes, or of movements in the heart of the people. Some- 
times the word fanaticism occurs in his pages; it seems to indi- 
cate some temporary monstrosity shooting up to impede the calm, 
royal course of affairs ; a snag, as it were, on which the theory of 
unreserved submission to hierarchical and political supremacy 
had touched for a moment; or, as if, on the smooth ocean, you 
had seen the fin of a shark come out from the surface, warning 

ou of the monsters that lie in wait beneath. Sometimes a form 
ike Wentworth’s is seen rising like a veiled prophet from the 
shades, as Samuel’s ghost suddenly confronting Saul, asserting, 
amidst a cowering assembly in mes’ Sora the freedom of a re- 
presentative of the people ; but it seems a strange apparition, out 
of place, and struck down instantly at the touch of the Queen’s 
prerogative. The mighty working of principles, thoughts, feel- 
ings, opinions, knowledge, and religious and political convictions, 
of which these things are both the indication and the conse- 
quence, could never be known from Hume’s pages. Neverthe- 
less, sometimes he is forced into a declaration which, rightly 
pondered, reveals a world of things of which there is no detail or 
suggestion ; as, for example, the famous declaration attributing 
the whole freedom of the English constitution to the English 
Puritans. This sentence is as if a great mountain had risen, or 
a volcano had broken forth in the midst of the sea, so little does 
he prepare the mind for it, or recognise, or suffer to be seen, its 
connexions or its foundations. The word fanaticism, in such a 
history, isa majestic word. And if you watch narrowly, you ma 
conjecture, even from that history alone, something of the trut 
concealed under it, but falsified by it, and of the commotion of 
religious and popular principles and power, which was soon to 
shatter the crust of despotism into a thousand pieces. 

The administration of Elizabeth was indeed a despotism, the 
restrictions of which upon the liberty of thought and speech, had 
it not been for the indomitable spirit of religious freedom awak- 
ened among the people, must have been fatal. Her own cha- 
racter is one of the very worst ever recorded in history. If the 
moral could stand out as fully personified as the shale, it 
would make a more deformed image of ugliness than the decrepi- 
tude of the witch-hags in the Fairy Queen. Her utmost efforts 
could not destroy the inflexible religious principle, which still 
grew, in defiance of her despotism, nor suppress its demonstra- 
tions. And never was there such a sight in the world as that of 
these noble religious men, trampled beneath her government, and 
yet upholding it, racked, tormented, torn, by the ecclesiastical 
engines which she set in motion, and laboring in the very fire for 
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their principles, and Ps manifesting the purest patriotism. Ifa 
right hand was cut off for penning words of remonstrance against 
Elizabeth’s religious despotism, with the left hand the man would 
swing his hat in the air, shouting, God Save the Queen! Never 
was there such a sight in the world as this conflict. A great 
portion of the literature of Elizabeth’s reign grew up in the midst 
of it, and no small part was the production of leaders in it. 

The Puritans were men who had had the dross of Popery 
burned out of them, and a temper inwrought, which would not 
again endure its superstitions. But in passing from Mary’s reign 
to Elizabeth’s, they only went out from one fire into another, and 
they found the fires of Protestantism not more tender to the flesh 
than those of Popery. Mary, in addition to her other cruelties, 
had contemplated the establishment of the Inquisition in Eng- 
land, for all Protestants. Elizabeth did really establish an 
Inquisition for Nonconformists. The most despotic writers 
admit that scarcely any feature of the Romish Inquisition was 
wanting in the Star Chamber and Court of High Commission. 
The Spanish Armada, therefore, which came prepared to set up 
the Inquisition in due form, would have brought no novelty ; 
the machinery was pore | at work in England ; the powers of 
the Armada would only have enlarged its sphere, and kindled 
its fires impartially for all. Elizabeth was her tyrant father’s 
counterpart in female form, without her father’s careless prodi- 
gality or quickness of impulse. She was eminently the Protes- 
tant Persecutor. -In the fifth year of her reign, it was made death 
to deny her supremacy. In the twenty-third year of her reign it 
was made death to withdraw any persons from the established 
religion, or to be so persuaded or withdrawn. From 1581 to 
1603, not less than one hundred and twenty Romish priests were 
put to death for exercising their sacerdotal functions. The plea 
of State necessity, or security against treason and conspiracy, is 
insufficient for such cruelties, and detestable in itself. These 
cases were as clear instances of religious intolerance as the per- 
secution of the Anabaptists and Puritans. Two of the former 
were burned at an early period of Elizabeth’s reign, by the same 
dreadful writ, issued by the Papistsin 1401, and renewed almost 
word for word by Elizabeth. The venerable Fox, the martyro- 
logist, did all in his power to dissuade her from such intolerance 
and cruelty. He wrote her an admirable Jetter of remonstrance, 
being desirous, as Fuller wrote of him in his Church History, that 
the Papists might enjoy as their monopoly the cruelty of burning 
condemned persons, but in vain. Much information, solemnly 
and sadly instructive in regard to the cruelties of Elizabeth’s 
reign, may be found collected in the tenth of Professor Smyth’s 
Lectures on Modern History, edited in this country by Professor 
Jared Sparks. 
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The true liberty of conscience was, as yet, neither understood 
nor permitted, by any party whatever. The Reformation, as 
Mr. Keal most justly remarked, was “limited to the conceptions 
and ideas of those who were in power. Such as held sentiments 
or pursued inquiries different from their model, so far from being 
allowed to propose their opinions, or to hold separate assemblies 
for religious worship agreeably to their own view of things, were 
stigmatized as heretics, and pursued unto death.” In the Church 
of Scotland the Reformers made the reading of the mass punisha- 
ble with death. In the Church of England the Reformers made 
the rejection of the Established Prayer Book and Communion 
punishable by death. In the Church of Geneva the Reformers 
made the heresy of Servetus punishable by death. So it went 
on. When the Reformers were driven out of England by Popish 
intolerance, the Lutherans of Germany persecuted even them, 
because they denied consubstantiation! Luther himself would 
have excommunicated, and probably, if he had had the power, 
would have violently persecuted the great and good Zuingle for 
differing from him on this point. Perhaps not one individual in 
that age understood religious liberty. The true idea of it, prepa- 
ratory to its practice, was working out through the whole reign 
of Elizabeth; but it was discovered and saved in England and 
in Europe only so as by fire. 
The Reformers themselves seemed at times under an infatua- 
tion almost diabolical, an intense ambition and selfishness of 
ower which was amazing, in contending which party should 
Soup the discovered light of God cxchatively in their own shrines 
or vessels, under their own dominion, permitting none to draw 
but from their own urns. Instead of uniting all their energies of 
benevolence and learning at once, to give to the people the run- 
ning streams from those living fountains that had just been un- 
sealed, the hydra-headed monsters of superstition that kept guard 
over them being slain, they went to work building enclosed con- 
duits or reservoirs, under lock and key, so that no man could 
come freely to drink ; nay, if any man found a hidden spring that 
would burst up outside the conduits, and drank thereof with his 
family, and gave thereof to his neighbors, they shut him up in 
prison, or even put him to death! It was religious and civil des- 
potism in the Romish world that had taught them this lesson, and 
it was hard to unlearn it. It had been enacted in the end of 
Henry’s reign, that all books contrary to the doctrine set forth or 
to be set forth by the King, should be abolished. No person 
should sing or rhyme contrary to the said doctrine. The genius 
of music and poetry was muzzled and put under police, to make 
utterance only as taught by authority. This was Popery, and 
might have been expected. But the next reign was the Refor- 
mation. 
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Now then, in the next reign, even that of the gentle, saintly 
Edward, it was enacted in regard to the book of the order of 
divine worship, published by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other learned divines, that such of the clergy as officiated in an 
other manner, or refused to perform divine service exact] bate | 
ing to it, should have all the Church preferments he from 
them, and be imprisoned for life. Writing or printing against 
this service book was to be punished likewise by fines and impri- 
sonment for life. So it went on. The wile 3 of the Pope’s 
supremacy to the crown of England was an immeasurable addi- 
tion both to Henry’s and Elizabeth’s despotism. Under that 
alone could arise the Court of High Commission in 1559; and 
with this coincided the despotic act of uniformity, compelling all 
men in the kingdom to worship exactly alike; the fatal mistake 
of the Reformers, showing that they knew, as yet, little, if any- 
thing, of religious liberty. By such measures, the kingdom was 
for more than eighty years a scene of anger isms. and the people 
were long excluded from anything like a free and general enjoy- 
ment of the benefits of the Reformation. 

The Exodus of our Pilgrim Fathers from that ecclesiastical and 
political bondage, under which they had been suffering in Eng- 
land, singularly resembles the departure of the Israelites from be- 
neath the hand of their task-masters in Egypt. Both these move- 
ments were the commencement of new dispensations, in which 
God took the instruments for his work as by violence, out of an 
old hierarchy. It has almost always been characteristic of the 
materials of such dispensations, that God’s instruments in them 
have been inclined to remain in the old hierarchical form. God 
himself has forced them from it by his providence. The disci- 
ples of our Lord, when the New Testament Church was to be 
formed, would all, if possible, have remained in the Jewish 
dispensation, and preserved its form. They were violently 
broken away from it. Luther and his coadjutors would 
have remained in the Church of the papacy ;—they were com- 
pelled to quit it. The Puritan Reformers in England would 
have remained in the Church of the Prelacy. But God did 
not suffer it; his purposes could not thus have been accom- 
plished. Had they succeeded in getting the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of England ordered according to their minds, they 
would never eae a the great lesson of liberty. They would 
have oppressed those, who differed from themselves. They 
would never have learned the true freedom of the Church in a sole 
and entire dependence upon God. This was a truth that had 
been so entirely lost sight of, so beaten down and destroyed from 
men’s minds, that when it came up anew, with anything of its 
primitive glory, it seemed a heresy. Wherever the ground has 
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been long overgrown with weeds, if the good seed begins to 
spring up, men will at first look upon it as tares. 

The seed corn of Christ’s Church has been beaten from the chaff 
by the flail of persecution. So it was with the Puritans of Eng- 
land. Sometimes some kernels flew aside in strange places, and 
sprang up, men knew not how. The 20th of November, 1572, 
in England some of this seed corn, under the blows of that heavy 
flailsman, Archbishop Parker, fell out from the husk and cob of 
the establishment, and the first Presbyterian church in England 
grew from it. But in 1554 the great flail of Queen Mary had 
already driven a handful of this corn across the British seas 
into Frankfort. There, however, the tares of ceremonial des- 
potism were sown along with it, and the good seed was soon 
after transplanted thence into Geneva. After remaining 
awhile in that mountain-girdled region of liberty and light, a 
school of great souls, where lessons were learned that were of 
power to change kingdoms, John Knox went to Scotland, and in 
the year 1559, on the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne 
of England, the exiles generally returned from Geneva and other 
foreign parts, to their native kingdom. Here some of them con- 
formed to the State-and-Church discipline themselves, and sought 
to enforce it upon others. Others refused such conformity, and 
endured the oppressive tyranny of Church and State united against 
them, as against the Papists, the severity of the prelates becoming 
continually more severe, and the temper of the Puritans them- 
selves growing more inflexible, like a steel anvil, the more it was 
beaten. Principles were beaten into form and consistency on 
both sides. The Puritans were formed from the outset in the 
school of suffering and of patientendurance. They never made any 
revolution or rebellion in their native kingdom. Long before the 
civil wars broke out between the first Charles and his parliament, 
the persecution against them under James had ape so hot, that 
ney were forced to leave the country, and take refuge in Hol- 
and. 

The canons of Archbishop Bancroft were of such mortal des- 
potism, that it would have been a reproach to the Church of 
Christ, if there had not been within it a body of Christians deter- 
mined to resist them. A true regard to the purity of the gospel 
would on such an occasion, of itself alone, bind Christians to such 
resistance as a duty. The Puritans were likewise compelled 
into it as a necessity. The unmitigated cruelty with which the 
canons were enforced caused many of the Renceuditniate to 


quit the kingdom, and form churches on freer independent princi- 
ples in the Low Countries. To such an excess of vigilant 
severity had proceedings been carried, that ministers and private 
Christians were imprisoned on the charge of having held a con- 
venticle, merely because, on the Lord’s day, they had repeated 
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together the heads of the discourse which they heard preached 
in the Established Church. A learned barrister who undertook 
to be their counsel, was himself thrown into prison for this bold- 
ness, and not released to the day of his death. 

All true liberty was stricken down. But it needed such an 
extreme of cruelty to bring things to a crisis, and to teach the 
disciples of Christ that in rng from such atyrannical church 
they were not committing a sin, but ewe a duty; they 
were not separating from the Church of Christ, but maintaining 
its liberty ; they were not committing schism, but resisting the 
causes of it. If the persecuting flailsmen had let them alone, 
they would have remained in bondage all their life-time. They 
would have remained under the yoke and tyranny of the national 
Church, trembling at the bare thought of an independent Church, 
that simple form of Christ’s kingdom in the New Testament, as 
if a step towards it were a mortal sin. The compulsion which, 
under God’s Providence, drove them to it, was the only thing 
that tore from their minds the veil of the prelacy, that removed 
their blindness, that enlightened them as to the nature of the 
Church and of its Christian liberty. 

Thus Archbishop Bancroft, and they who before and with him 
worked upon the Puritans, were but beating off the Nightmare of 
ecclesiastical superstition from their souls. They were filing 
away the rust, and purging out the dross from the metal. They 
were all unconsciously hard at work, in a perfect tug and sweat 
of | maprcageesee m4 carrying on the processes which were necessary in 
order to smelt the ore and separate it, when they thought verily 
they were confining it in the bowels of the mountain. It was a 
great work, a wonderful work of God’s providence and truth, this 
work of teaching our fathers that they had themselves a right as 
Christians to be a Church of Christ, without asking leave of the ru- 
brics or the prelates, of the King or the Church of England. It was 
an idea that may betruly saidto have been beaten into them—welded 
asit were, to their souls, and wrought into unalterable hardness, by 
the blows of Church and State despots, on the anvil of ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny. Their enemies thought they could terrify them 
from separating, by holding it up to their consciences as a sin 
against Christ. They thought with this terror on the one side— 
the terror of quitting the Church, as if they were committing 
schism—and the threat of prisons and tortures on the other, they 
could frighten and beat them into conformity with the supersti- 
tions of the Church of England, and make them its tools. But 
instead of this, they disciplined and beat their consciences out of 
darkness into light, out of the remaining bondage of the Papal 
church and the anuihen of the seladaadl into the liberty of the 
gospel. So, from looking upon a great duty and privilege as if it 
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were a sin, persecution taught them the cheerful performance of 
it as a duty, trusting in God. 

This great work of separation from a corrupt and oppressive 
Church once accomplished, there would be the possibility and 
room for a free and symmetrical growth in Christ. But not, as 
yet, in England. The despotism of the Church there was almost 
omnipotent. There mustbe a transplantation of the separated free 
germ into a land prepared of God for it, where it might demonstrate 
to the world how much more powerful is the Church of Christ 
under Christ’s headship and government, than under man’s ; in 
Christ’s liberty,than under the State’s protection and jurisdiction. 
Nearly all that could be done in England was the effecting the 
work of separation; but that done, the germ separated, being a 
living germ in Christ, almost everything was done ; its growth 
from strength to strength, from glory to glory, under Christ’s 
care, was inevitable. ‘The vine shot forth its branches, and was 
filled with fruit,although the boar out of the woo strove to waste 
it, and the wild beast of the field to devour it. Once brought 
out of Egypt, it could grow; and God himself cast out the 
heathen and planted it. He prepared room before it, and caused 
it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were cov- 
ered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
branches unto the river. 

There was a remarkable providence, and discipline of provi- 
dence, in the selection and training of the chosen keeper of this 
vine, in its infancy, before its final setting in New England soil. 
The roots of this vine, under the care of John Robinson of Nor- 
folk, strike back into the year 1602, when, in the language of 
the pious pilgrim, Governor Bradford, certain men of England, 
““whose hearts the Lord had touched with heavenly zeal for 
his truth, shook off the yoke of Anti-Christian bondage, and as 
the Lord’s free people, join themselves by a covenant of the 
Lord, into a church estate, in the fellowship of the gospel.” In 
the persecutions and labors of this band of Christians, Mr. Robin- 
son participated, and his friends were almost ruined by the 
tyranny of the Ecclesiastical courts. Born in 1576, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge, he became a minister of the gospel in 1607, 
and in the same year went over with the Pilgrim Church into 
Holland. 

John Robinson of Norfolk! There is all his name, title, he 
raldry. Who knew or cared for him, except to endeavor to set 
foot upon him, as a worm, save those “ touched hearts,” of which 
Governor Bradford spake, that came with him out of bondage. 
He never reached this country, though his heart was set upon 
it, nor does his name appear with the roll of the May Flower 
Pilgrims, except for a few moments on the deck of the vesse] 
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in prayer; and, therefore, it is not so embalmed in our history 
as that of some other men not at all superior to him either by 
nature or grace, or in the honor of original obscurity and humility. 
He was a remarkable man. Had he come to this country, what 
between the love of faithful souls, the strength of a great mind, 
a sacred superiority of trial and suffering, and the weakness of 
his flock, his own power might have been too great, might have 
been laid up to accumulate, and might have grown into worms, 
like Israel’s manna, kept for future use, and not received from 
God and Providence, according to occasions of want. There 
was a wonderful guardianship from God against this evil, an 
evil which lay in man’s nature, and not in mere circumstances, 
not only in the case of Robinson, but of some other dear and 
necessary men, dangerous by tueir very dearness. It was a won- 
derful providence which sent this vine to take root in New 
England, not only a Church without a Bishop, but without even 
the simple New Testament Bishop, the ascension gift of Christ, 
the beloved, legitimate, unusurping pastor. ‘The Church was to 
be thrown in its simplest original elements as a band of Chris- 
tians, in its barest arose of any earthly power, and 
its most entire dependence upon Christ, into a state of isolation, 
unrivalled, unequalled, since the formation of the Church at 
Antioch. There was in all this an evident return of Christ’s 
Church to those original sources of power which it possessed, 
disconnected from any earthly organization in existence, at the 
day of Pentecost. ‘There wasin this kind of original plantation 
in New England one of the greatest exercises of God’s superin- 
tending wisdom ever manifested in the history of mortals. It 
seemed as if man was to do nothing, God everything, in this 
new reformation and creation of the Church. 

Its foundations were sunk deep down in an abyss of trial, in 
faith, in self-denial, in love, in God. There was hardly ever in 
the world a more complete cutting off from all human dependence, 
no, not even when the Israelites, just escaped from Egypt, with 
the chariots of Pharaoh rattling behind them, stood at the Red 
Sea. And, indeed, the miracle in such a case is a lower kind of 
training of the soul to faith, than the deliverance by the pres- 
sure of God’s gradual providence, when the sense can see no- 
thing but nature, and the soul must be armed with grace, must 
see God by faith, or see him not at all. The miracle is but the 
bud of greater dealings, of a more refined and exquisite spiritual 
training ; the miracle is good for babes, the great things of God’s 
ordinary providence for men; the discipline of the soul for a life 
of faith, and forthe daily sight of God in daily trials, is the most 
costly and the greatest thing. The old miraculous dispensation 
was comparatively crude, but this is more perfect ; that was of 
sense, but this is of the Spirit. 
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Mr. Robinson was a remarkable man, placed in circumstances 
very like those of the original founders of Christianity, and with 
a simplicity, honesty, and freedom of spirit, singularly similar to 
theirs. As Pastor of the Pilgrim Church, he was called by some 
the author of Independency ; but Mr. Cotton of New England 
afterwards wisely replied, that “‘the New Testament was the 
author of it, and that it was received in the times of purest pri- 
mitive antiquity, many hundred years before Mr. Robinson was 
born.”’ Besides this, the Church, and not the pastor, were ap- 
pointed to plant it, and under God did plant it, in New Eng- 
land. Unto principalities and powers in heavenly places, as 
well as to the gazing monarchies on earth, and angry counsel- 
lings together of kings and rulers, has been made known by the 
Church, as of old, the manifold wisdom of God. 

There was at this time a degree of religious liberty in Holland, 
such as was not to be found anywhere else in the world. It was 
brought about by the fierceness of the persecutions of Philip 
the Second, through the exercise of God’s great prerogative of 
bringing good out of evil, and causing the wrath of man to praise 
him. The Romish Church, in the persons of Philip and the 
Duke of Alva, put up a gallows in the Netherlands to hang the 
Reformation, but hung their own cause upon it. To this place of 
liberty Robinson and the Pilgrims with much difficulty escaped 
in 1607. It was a night of many nights in one, when they made 
their Exodus out of Egypt. Not in one body, but separately, in- 
dividually, and with many tears, harassments, and persecutions, 
did they effect their escape. And when this was accomplished, 
they dwelt many years as strangers on the Egyptian side of the 
Red Sea, before they crossed the ocean to come to that Canaan, 
which God had chosen and prepared for them. 

They removed from Rameses and pitched in Succeth; and 
they departed from Succoth and pitched in Etham. They 
seemed all the while to hear as of old the voice of Jehovah, “I 
will take you to me for a people, and | will be to you a God: 
and ye shall know that I am the Lord your God, w hich bringeth 

ou out from under the burdens of the Egy ptians. And I will 
bales you in unto the land, concerning the which I did swear to 
give it to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob: and I will give it to 
you for an heritage.”’” God, who was with them, made them fee] 
that it was not for a lasting encampment in Amsterdam or Leyden? 
that he had brought them out, nor for themselves alone, nor for 
their own enjoyment, that he was leading them. God awoke 
within them the great purpose of crossing the ocean, and incited 
them to it by many inducements, providences, and trials, inward 
and external. Above all, God caused tu grow up in their hearts, 
in the language of Gov. Bradford, ‘*a great hope and inward zeal 
of laying some good foundation, or at least to make some way 
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thereunto, for the propagating and advancing the gospel of the 
kingdom of Christ in these remote parts of the world; yea, 
though they should be as stepping stones unto others for perform- 
ing of so great a work.” ‘Their first motive in getting out of 
Egypt had been, as it were, simply a three days’ journey into the 
po i to sacrifice freely unto their God. They do not seem 
to have dreamed, while in England, of the great conception of 
founding a colony of God in the New World. But this was what 
God had for them to do, and in due time he told them of it, made 
them sensible of their mission, woke up in their hearts a desire 
for it, broke up their encampment in Etham, and caused them to 
enter the sea. 

The day before their embarkation in 1620, their beloved and 
venerated pastor preached from the text in Ezra 8 : 28, ** And 
there at the river Ahava I proclaimed a fast, that we might hum- 
ble ourselves before our God, and seek of him a right way for us, 
and for our,children, and for all our substance.”” ‘*So,’’ says the 
Pilgrim Bradford, “ they left that goodly and pleasant city, which 
had born their resting-place near twelve years. But they knew 
that they were Prteris, and looked not so much on those things, 
but lifted up their eyes to heaven, their dearest country, and 
quieted their spirits.” It was a great day in the history of the 
world, this fast day by the sea. It was a remarkable discourse 
in which the Pastor poured into the minds of these framers of a 
new world in Christ the last instructions he was ever to give to 
his flock this side the grave. What would we not give for the 
whole of what he uttered that day! Mr. Winslow, who was 
present, has reported part of it, a prophetic part, of almost inspir- 
ed wisdom. “I charge you,” said he, “ before God and his 
blessed angels, to follow me no further than I follow Christ; and 
if God should reveal anything to you by any other instrument of 
his, be as ready to receive it, as you ever were to receive any 
truth by my ministry ; for Iam very confident the Lord hath more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy Word.” 

This address of Robinson to the Pilgrims was something 
entirely out of the ordinary course of human affairs. It was like 


a message from some old prophet of God. It has the character of 


something supernatural, as if the speaker were rapt into a vision 
of the future, and were under an impulse, not of his own spirit, 
but carried, as it were, in an inspiration out of himself. You 
seem to see a prophet, a lawgiver, lifted as on a mount of vision, 
from which he bends forward, addressing, across the ocean, the 
future millions of the Western world. 

The next day, the Pilgrims proceeded down to the port at 
Delft Haven, a few miles from Leyden, and the wind being fair, 
went at once on board ship. On the deck of the vessel, Robin 
son kneeled down in the midst of them, and in the presence of 
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many spectators on the quay, commended them and their enter- 
prise to God. How sacred and solemn was that hour of suppli- 
cation! In all history there is no finer subject for a great painter, 
than the moment of this parting prayer of Robinson’s on the ship’s 
deck. 

No eye but God’s followed the Pilgrims across the wintry 
ocean. Little have they said of their sufferings in that long and 
dangerous passage, but have spoken of God’s providence and 
mercy. With a simplicity, that in itself is sublime, they nar- 
rate the perils of their landing, and first surveys, on an icebound, 
untried coast, in freezing weather, which was death’s icy arrow to 
many a precious frame. They tell of God’s good providence in 
the discov ery of hidden corn, beneath ground so covered with 
snow and so hard frozen, that we were fain, say they, with our 
curtleaxes and short swords, to hew and cut the ground a foot 
deep, and then wrest it up with levers. They tell of the delight 
with which they found fresh springs, and sat down and drank 
their first New England water—emblem of that sacred stream 
God was opening, through them, for future generations, to supply 
the city of our God. ‘They tell of their first perilous encounter 
with the Indians, whom it pleased God to vanquish; and how, 
after giving God thanks for this deliverance,they went on, amidst 
snow and rain and bad weather, and imminent danger of ship- 
wreck to their little shallop. The labor of their discovery and 
landing at Plymouth was amidst watchings all night in the rain ; 
the wind northwest and freezing hard, with great di ‘hificulty to kin- 
dle a fire for the wet, cold, and feeble. The pleasure of the Di- 
vine Providence is hailed bythem. ‘ But it was very cold,” say 
they, “ for the water froze on our clothes, and made them many 
times like coats of iron.’ They recount their first Sabbath of 
rest at Plymouth; but what a rest! amidst hunger and peril, 
houseless, in the open bitter elements! And meantime God was 
preparing severer trials than any of these; for when the little 
worn and wearied party returned to the ship to comfort the hearts 
of their brethren with news of their discovery and landing, they 
had to learn that the dear wife of William Bradford had fallen 
from the ship and was drowned. By what a baptism of hardships 
and suffering did it please God that our Pilgrim fathers should lay 
the foundations of his Church in our beloved country! yet with 
what patience, what calm simplicity of resolution and trust in 
God, what undying hope, and unrepining endurance! Indeed, 
they died in faith, not having received the promises, but having 
seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and Pilgrims on the 

earth. 

And these were the men by whom God was opening and de- 
monstrating to the world the discoveries of truth essential to the 
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world’s peace, on which only the world’s welfare could rest, by 
the working of which alone individual kingdoms could be con- 
ducted to the enjoyment of an indestructible liberty, and al] the 
world’s empires could be bound in mutual harmony and love. 
The opening of these discoveries was to be from point to point, 
not all at once, as a flood of supernatural light, but disciplinary, 
providential, by more truth and light breaking forth out of God’s 
word, as Mr. Robinson prophesied, as they were able to bear it ; 
truth and light received by those whom God had placed in such 
circumstances as made theia willing to receive it, those from 
whom he had, even by inimical and violent hands, removed the 
films of prejudice, those from before whose minds he had broken 
down the darkening piles of State despotism at the door of the 
Church, and whom he had removed, by themselves, into the 
wilderness, in order to let the light of the Scriptures shine. And 
the demonstration of these discoveries was to be as gradual as the 
“esa of a vigorous, free, Christian State, in perfect religious 
iberty, beneath their light and influence. As a child passes 
from discipline to discipline, from school to school, from lower 
to higher masters, so from step to step God led our Fathers, so 
naturally, that at the time they could no more see the great end 
to which he was bringing them, or the intended and expected 


consummation of light, than a being ignorant of the material. 


processes of our world, who should be placed for the first time 
where he could watch the dawning of the day, could measure 
the stealthy imperceptible steps of the morning, or predict the 
glorious appearance of the sun. Indeed, at the time, they were 
often so overwhelmed with difficulties, and absorbed in the 
questions of this day’s and the morrow’s preservation, that as to 
God’s providence and intentions, or their own discoveries of his 
future will, they were like men lost in catacombs, and feeling 
their way in almost total darkness. 

And yet they were coming to discoveries, which were to renew 
the face of the earth; they were working out problems by the 
solution of which the world was to be brought from its abode 
with the dead into the light of the living. ‘They were discove- 
ries grander than that of a new world, and to be gained 
through infinitely greater toi] than that of Columbus. They 
were problems, indeed, upon the solution of which they could 
merely enter, merely take the first steps, while other generations 
would be requisite to complete them; but the right entrance was 
essential, and had not the first setps been steps in God, the after 
progress would have been from intricacy to intricacy, instead of 
opening into perfect day. ‘The corn of wheat must fall into the 
ground and die, orit would have remainedalone,; ad nothing would 
have grown from it. There must of necessit, be this death to 
self, and then the seed was to ripen into a glorious harvest. 
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They offered themselves as this self-denying, yet ever-living 
corn ; God selected, God prepared them, and by his providence 
and grace induced and perfected the self-offering. They were 
that corn that fell into the ground and died forgotten, uncared for, 
unpraised, cast out and derided, of the whole world. They were 
that corn, that handful of corn, as on the tops of the mountains, 
and from it sprang the fruit, shaking like Lebanon, that now fills 
this country, and is fast filling the world. 

But these discoveries all lay involved in the knowledge and 
development of the true idea of the Church. ‘That was to be 
disentangled from the lies of the god of this world, from the 
despotism and mistakes of men; it was to be disinterred from 
the mighty fabric of wood, hay, and stubble, in worldly cere- 
monies and hierarchies, under which it had been buried for cen- 
turies. The Church, rightly conceived, contains the destinies 
of the world wrapped up in it; the Church is the germ of the 
world’s true life, and only as that germ grows, the world’s true 
life grows. The Church, or rather, the Spirit through the 
Church, is to govern the world’s form, will conquer it, will con- 
trol it, will shape it for God. When the world’s form is such as 
springs from the development of life in the Church, or grows by 
an indissoluble connexion with it, then, it is true, it is indestruc- 
tible, it is imperishable. ‘The Church is the soul of the world, 
containing the law of the world’s permanent happiness, from 
which the world’s forms are to be organized and developed, just 
as the germ of a seed in the earth contains folded up within it 
the law and form of the future plant in its perfection. If the 
world’s forms grow awry, despotic, infernal, by and for them- 
selves, they are mere excrescences, and will have to be changed 
or cut away. Everything shall grow from and for the immortal 
germ, the Life of Christ, hidden in the Church, to expand and 
subdue the world to itself. The conquest is to be perfected, and 
in it the glory of the Lord is to be revealed, and all flesh is to 
see it together. 

The kingdom of God is as leaven, which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal, till the whole wasleavened. The 
world is as raw and unprepared for God’s glory, until the Life of 
Christ in the Church interpenetrates and governs it, as a measure 
of meal unleavened, unformed, uncooked, unfit for nourishment, 
without bond or principle of unity or continuity, ready to be 
blown away by the wind, ready to scatter like dust. Until the 
true principles, the indestructible, eternal principles, on which 
God would raise his Church, were discovered, nothing of perma- 
nence was discovered, nothing of lasting interest, nothing of 
importance, nothing that could give peace. The world rocked 
to and fro, like a ship in a storm, without helm, without anchor- 
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age, and so, till Christ rules, it must continue to rock, beneath 
God’s great announcement, I will overturn, overturn, overturn. 

The ecclesiastical discoveries of the Puritans were discoveries 
at the centre, discoveries of the way in which God works, not 
man. ‘They were discoveries of divine law. They were not 
speculations like an Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker, theorizings 
of ingenious sophistry in support of power, grand scaffoldings to 
build a system that was to be thrown down. They were neither 
the inflations nor the sweepings of the house of philosophy. 
They were not forms of external law and organization presup- 
posed, or copied from the man of sin and son of perdition, and 
impressed upon the world to make everything bend to them, 
beneath the power of a machinery of despotism, brought to bear 
upon crude, ignorant, barbarous, unprepared material. They 
were discoveries of the principles of Christian liberty and law, 
working from within, not from without; not things that could be 
laid down and demonstrated in eight books, but things which 
God only could demonstrate, by showing them in actual life, 
free life, spontaneous life, life from inward principle, not from 
law laid down, and organization prescribed in a human direc- 
tory. They were discoveries of the leaven of bread, and not of 
a machinery, or the laws of a machinery, by which bread could be 
made without leaven. They were discoveries in regard to the 
principle of gravitation in the spiritual universe, and not specu- 
lations in regard to the crust of our globe, or conclusions of des- 
potism from the vestiges of creation, how to make, develope, and 
govern a globe like ours. 

Some of these discoveries were things that almost seem to us 
at the present time to be truisms, we have seen them so long, we 
have lived by them, we are so accustomed to themfrom our infancy. 
But Hooker well said, that many talk of the truth, who know not 
the depth from whence it springeth ; and eminently true is this 
of the principles of simple liberty, which, at such incalculable 
cost, by such intense discipline of suffering, the Puritans were 
made God’s instruments in working out. They were then un- 
known to,the whole world. .'They were principles hated of the 
world, and guards were set over ” Seg and proclamations issued 
against them as the world’s enemies, and rewards offered for their 
extermination. They were regarded as monstrosities, as forms 
of evil and malignity, worse than ever issued from the fabled 
caves of demons sealed up by Solomon. And they are still so 
regarded by a large part of the world, the blindness having been 
removed only from a few kingdoms, and only in part from 
them. 

The spiritual discoveries so precious and familiar to us, are 
almost as strange and monstrous to multitudes, as the brute gods 
of old Egypt seem now to a Christian mind, as the true system of 
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the universe to a devotee of Vishnu, as the motion of the earth 
round the sun to the Inquisitors of Rome, who imprisoned Gali- 
leo. And so far as we can see, these simple principles of truth 
would not have been discovered and wrought out at all, except 
for the instrumentality of the Puritans. God’s only laboratory for 
along time, seemed to be his church in America. His divine 
agency he deemed fit to display especially there in the demonstra- 
tion of these truths, these discoveries. There were glimpses of 
them at times elsewhere, but they came to nothing or stopped 
short of the idea of true Christian liberty, the idea, in fact, of 
Christ’s Free Church. ‘The Free Church has since been scourg- 
ed and beaten into existence elsewhere ; but probably even in 
Scotland not for ages later might this great work have been ac- 
complished, but for the previous discoveries, demonstrations, 
and examples of the Puritans in this country. 

For there is a vast difference between the announcement of 
such principles, or a glimpse of them by some individual eman- 
cipated understandings, and God’s demonstration of them in 
actual successful experiment. Cromwell was a Puritan in Old 
England, who understood them as well, perhaps, as any man 
living i in his day in New England. ‘ What most distinguishes 
Cromwell above all great men,” says D’Aubigné, “and es- 
pecially above all statesmen, is the predominance in him, not 
only in his person, but also in his government, of the evangelical 
and Christian element. He thought that the political and na- 
tional greatness of Britain could not be established in a firm 
manner, unless the pure gospel was communicated to the people, 
and unless a truly Christian life flowed through the veins of the 
nation.” It was Cromwell's belief that England asa State was 
blessed and would be, only “ by reason of that immortal seed, 
which hath been and is among them; those regenerated ones in 
the land, of several judgments, who are all the flock of Christ 
and lambs of Christ; his, though perhaps under many unruly 
passions and troubles of spirit, whereby they give disquiet to 
themselves and others. Yet they are not so to God, since to us 
he is a God of other patience, and he will own the least of truth 
in the hearts of his people. And the people being the blessing 
of God, they will not be so angry but they will prefer their safety 
to their passions, and their real security to forms. Had they not 
well been acquainted with this principle, they had never seen 
this day of gospel liberty.” 

‘* These men,” continued Cromwell, “ that live upon their 
mumpsimus and sumpsimus, their masses and service-books, 
their dead and carnal worship, no marvel if they be strangers to 
God, and to the works of God, and to spiritual dispensations. 
The worldly-minded man knows nothing of this, but is a stranger 
to it, and thence his atheisms and murmurings at instruments, 
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yea, repinings at God himself. Give me leave to tell you, those 
that are called to this work, it will not depend for them upon 
formalities, nor notions, nor speeches. I do not look the work 
should be done by these. No, but by men of honest hearts, en- 
gaged to God, strengthened by Providence, enlightened in his 
words, to know his word, to which he hath set his seal, sealed 
with the blood of his Son, with the blood of his servants. That 
is such a spirit as will carry on this work.” 

That is such a spirit as must discover, draw forth and demon- 
strate, truth against power, truth overlaid by power, truth belied 
and perverted by power, truth driven out of the world by power. 
It was such men as these, who were required to reestablish truths 
that to us are plain asthe daylight, but to the world then wore 
the guise almost of fiends. They were truths, put by their op- 
posers, as the wise and godly Halyburton once as of certain 
caricatured doctrines of the Aco under the guise of gross 
misrepresentations, mistaken notions, and strained consequences ; 
and having thus put them in beasts’ skins, as the primitive per- 
secutors did the Christians, they set their dogs on them to worry 
them. The very strangeness of those truths made men hostile to 
them, as if they were enemies ; and, indeed, for their defence 
no common decision or mere friendship would answer ; it needed 
a mind to be grounded deep in them, to be persuaded of them as 
the truth of God, to have a conviction in them, which came from 
God’s spirit, and was the fire of individual experience, and car- 
ried all things in the soul before it. Unless a man were of this 
adamantine resolution, and at the same time intense earnestness, 
he would be, in the pursuit of truth against which the whole 
array of State and Church launched their anathemas, like those 
hesitating doubtful men of whom Milton speaks, “ who coming 
in the course of these affairs to have their share in great actions 
above the power of law or custom, at least to give their voice and 
approbation, begin to swerve and almost shiver at the majesty 
and grandeur of some noble deed, as if they were newly entered 
into a great sin.” 

The Puritans were impelled, as well as taught, of God’s Spirit ; 
burned onward, as it were, by God’s fire; forced, as well as 
guided, by God’s Providence—shut up to measures of liberty, and 
driven on to the discovery of truths, from which, in mere human 
strength or impulse, they would have retreated. They carried 
by assault impregnable citadels, before which generations might 
have passed away in the action of an ordinary siege. The chil- 
dren of Israel, if time had been given them, would have crossed 
the Red Sea in ships of their own construction, nor ever would have 
stirred a step into the hazard of a miracle, in obedience to God’s 
voice to go forward. But the celestial fire of spirit in our 
depraved nature, that which whirls a man on for God in face of 
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an opposing world, is a greater miracle itself than the cleaving of 
the whole ocean. 

We speak of the great principles established by the Puritans, 
or rather wrought out and brought from concealment into clear 
day by the Divine Providence, Word, and Spirit through them, 
as all springing from, and returning to, the true idea of the 
Church. They were a body of men, a band of believers, in 
whom, by the Divine demonstrations through them, may be seen 
an illustration in this world of a passage of scripture concerning 
the Church, the action of which throws us mainly into the next 
world: To the intent that now unto the principalities and pow- 
ers in heavenly places might be known by the Church the mani- 
fold wisdom of God. The true nature of the Church—the free- 
dom of the Church—the unity of the Church—the rule of the 
Church—the mission of the Church—the life and dependence of 
the Church ;—all these are questions, the solution and applica- 
tion of which are stirring up the world from its foundations. All 
these are questions developed and demonstrated by God’s Provi- 
dence and Grace in the history of our fathers, about as clearly and 
fully as we can expect truth to be demonstrated through the 
medium of humanity. 

First, the true nature of the Church. The idea very widely 
prevalent, long after the commencement of the Reformation, in 
regard to the Church, was that of a national ecclesiastical society, 
of which men became members by baptism. The Puritans soon 
learned, partly by experience, and partly by the Word of God, 
that the Church 1s composed only of persons born of the Holy 
Spirit, and that a Church is any number of such believers what- 
ever, who, “ as the Lord’s free people, join themselves, by a cove- 
nant of the Lord into a Church estate, in the fellowship of the 
gospel.’’ This idea, in distinction from that of a national Church, 
*‘ combined together of all in the land promiscuously,” under 
government of the hierarchy, must necessarily be developed, if 
the Church of Christ would have purity and power. It was 
equally necessary for the freedom of the Church. In the deve- 
lopment of this truth, and in the establishment both of the inde- 
pendence and the pure discipline belonging to the Church of 
Christ, the Puritans were carried further onward in the provi- 
dence of God, and were made more perfect, than any other body 
of Christians since the days of the Apostles. The prevalence of 
deep and true piety in New England is greatly owing, under 
God, to the vigorous, uncorrupted scriptural sense of the nature 
of the Church of Christ, taught of God to our Puritan fathers, 
and transmitted by them to their descendants. 

The Church in their view was an existence solely of God’s 
creation, not man’s. It is made up only of those who are born 
again by the Holy Spirit ; it is a company, the company, of new 
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creatures in Christ Jesus. The Church is the union of individuals 
abiding in Christ, having Christ’s life in their souls, united to 
Christ first as individuals, and united together only by virtue of 
that personal union with Christ, and that life common in and 
to the Church only as derived by each and all first and independ- 
ently from Christ. ‘The Church is a union of believers, who 
come into a church estate by virtue of their faith in Christ, and 
their covenanted privileges as his disciples. They do not come 
to Christ through the Church, but they come to the Church and 
are made members of the Church through Christ. The distine- 
tion between these two ideas comprehends the whole difference 
between a Church which is of man only, and the true Church, 
which isof God only. It is the difference between a mere earthly 
machinery anda spiritual existence, between a ceremonial despot- 
ism and servitude, and a spiritual, immortal, indestructible inde- 

endence and freedom. It is the difference between death and life. 

he Church, which is a church by sacraments, and not by Christ, 
is despotism and death. The clergy-church, the Church by a 
priesthood and not by Christ, is despotism and death. The 
Church, which is not a Church by individual regeneration of the 
Spirit of God, is no part of the Church of Christ, but is a corpo- 
ration or synagogue of dead men in their natural state, who, if 
they arrogate to themselves the title of a church, do it by as 
great a usurpation as if a fraternity of masons or of chemists should 
take that title, and make the entrance to the Church consist in 
swallowing a phial of the tincture of Peruvian bark. All the 
successions, societies, and ceremonies, from Adam downward, 
sacred or profane, could not make a Church without individual 
personal union of the soul to Christ, nor introduce a soul into the 
Church but by such union. ‘This was one of the vital truths of 
the Reformation, and sources of its power, so long as it went on. 
This was the truth which our fathers saw with the utmost dis- 
tinctness, and by which they held, while the world was losing it, 
while in its place, usurping the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
there came in areligion of sacraments, a Church of forms. ‘This 
is the governing truth in the kingdom of Christ, the truth by 
which alone the Church can be a spiritual power and life to the 
world, and by which alone can be seen its independence of all 
earthly authority, its superiority to all earthly power, as a king- 
dom not of this world. 

Till within a few years the statement of this truth has been in 
this country as complete a spiritual truism, as if one should say 
the sun shines with colorless light. We have been born into this 
scriptural idea of the Church as the element of spiritual exist- 
ence, as we are into the atmosphere, as the element of our phy- 
sical existence. It is a simple idea of Christianity, which 
nothing else could supply the place of, and which kept everything 
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else in its right place. There has been such a great gulf fixed 
between us and the Papal Church, and, indeed, every Church of 
state sacraments, that we have been asa separate spiritual world, 
a world of different existences and experiences. But the truths 
which have been and are 


The fountain light of all our day, 
The master light of all our seeing, 


as much so as the idea of individual existence, are now occupy- 
ing the world in theoretic disputation. In America we are sin- 
gularly enough placed in regard to such agitation. We have 
been living upon these truths, acting by them, and acting them 
out, and now we see the old world intensely questioning and 
analysing them. The Church—what is the Church? and what 
is our relation toit? Questions that seem to us as needless as to 
ask concerning the air, what is the air? and what is our relation 
to the air?’ Weare reminded of those remarkable cases of trance, 
in which grown men have lost the whole of their acquired know- 
ledge, and have had to begin again spelling words of one syllable 
in the primers of their childhood. Part of the world seems to 
have gone into sucha trance. The speculations of those who 
are just awakening, display, in some instances, as great a lack of 
practical knowledge and right conception, as if the people of 
another planet should undertake to inform the people of this in 
what proportions we must have our atmospheric gases mingled, 
and under what municipal regulations the atmosphere must be 
doled out. Or it is as if a society of theoretic chemists should 
tell our housekeepers that the only proportions and regulations in 
and under which our bread must be yeasted, kneaded, and baked, 
are according to the algebraic formula, a+6+-c—d=b+r+te+ta+d. 
We cannot help regretting, when we see the volumes, however 
able, devoted to the discussion of things that have long been 
demonstrated here in open day, that the noble minds engaged in 
such discussions could not have had the advantages of some 
twelve or twenty years’ residence in a flourishing New England 
Congregational Church. But God seems to have appointed it as 
a law for our race, that all valuable knowledge in all important 
things, indeed in all things, shall be gained i. personal disci- 
pline and experience. They who are working out these problems 
now in Europe do it almost as convulsively and painfully in 
intellectual discernment as our Pilgrim Fathers did in the endur- 
ance of real toil and suffering. Sometimes their theoretic specu- 
lations as to what ought to be, coincide wonderfully with what 
is. But we imagine that, in general, the sentiment with which 
our speculations concerning the degree of caloric requisite to sus- 
tain animal life in the planet Jupiter would be regarded by the 
inhabitants of that planet, might not be greatly different from the 
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feelings which in this country we inevitably experience in regard 
to the speculations of many minds in our world concerning Christ’s 
Church. 

The problem of the Church—what is the Church, what are its 
claims, what is its relative position to the State, what its connex- 
ion with the welfare of society? is a problem not difficult of solu- 
tion in the light of the New Testament, but difficult by a priori 
reasoning and philosophic speculation. But without doubt, it 
shows the great advancement of Christianity in the world, that 
this problem should have become the one great question of our 
times, whatever ignorance of the very nature of the Church, 
or misrepresentation of the first and simplest principles of Chris- 
tianity, may be involved in the manner of its discussion. 

Sometimes, indeed, the philosophic analysis of principles can 
be pursued more deeply apart from their life and demonstration. 
Those who live principles most thoroughly are not always 
endowed with the same power of philosophically comprehending 
and expressing them, that they have of developing them. 
Hence we have seen a foreigner, De Tocqueville, taking perhaps 
in some respects a more profound and searching survey of the 
working of social and political principles in our country, than our 
own citizens are qualified to do. But in the matter of religious 
principle, and as to the working of religious freedom and volun- 
tary Christian socialism, no mind seems capable of understand- 
ing it, but by both experiencing it personally, and dwelling 
where it has full scope and power. With us, the nature of the 
Church and its relations to society have first been experimentally 
demonstrated, and in consequence of this, a thousand questions, 
that might beforehand have proved impossible to settle, have not 
even been mooted. The religious philosophers of Europe are 
agitating the questions beforehand, with no satisfactory experi- 
0 or pure, spontaneous, unconstrained development to guide 
them. 

Two great fallacies have prevailed, and filled nearly all Ec- 
clesiastical History. The first is the fallacy of epithets, apply- 
ing the title of the History of the Church of Christ, and of the 
Christian Religion, to what is merely the history of human wick- 
edness, of the ‘“‘ Synagogue of Satan,” and of the corruptions 
of religion. The second is the fallacy of things, changed from 
what they once were, yet retaining the primitive name, and 
treated as the original essence, there being no line drawn, no 
point assumed, beyond which the legitimate application of the 
first name ceases. Between these fallacies the history of Chris- 
tianity has been confounded with the history of Church estab- 
lishments, and the sublime and pure reality of the Church of God 
has been confounded with the intruding and intriguing Church 
of man. ‘The tares have sprung up in luxuriance and rankness, 
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till they have filled the whole space which the good seed origin- 
ally occupied, and then the world has been poisoned with food 
concocted from those tares, and this has taken up in men’s minds 
the place of Christianity, this has been regarded as the operation 
of the Church. The salt which had lost its savor, and was fit 
only for the dunghill, has continued, nevertheless, an article of 
traffic and of consumption, an article dignified with the highest 
place in history, and described and treated as sacred, instead of 
being condemned to the historical dunghill, as by our Lord it was 
to the moral and spiritual. ‘The consequence was inevitable; 
the reputation of the Church of Christ has been blackened by 
infidels with the reproach of all the incarnate demonism of human 
nature at its most bestial and infernal ebb ; for the wickedness 
of man has been greater, enacted under the name and mantle of 
the Church, than under any other conjunctures of time and cir- 
cumstance. What is the Romish Corporation under the Borgias, 
but such an incarnation of depravity ? 

Archbishop Whately relates how the Royal Society were once 
imposed upon “ by being asked to account for the fact that a 
vessel of water received no addition to its weight by a live fish 
put into it; while they were seeking for the cause, they forgot to 
ascertain the fact, and thus admitted without suspicion, a mere 
jiction.”’ ‘Thus in history men have professed to trace, and have 
really thought that they were tracing, the path of the Church; 
when it was only the path of a succession of ungodly men im- 
posing the despotism of their own iniquity upon the world under 
that fiction. It might well be asked how it 1s that the Church 
can be in the world, and displace no one of its ungodly elements ? 
Ascertain the fact, before you seek the cause, and you will find 
the fiction ; you will find that in such a case the elements put 
into the world under the name of the Church, are merely the 
world’s own, native, unchanged elements of corruption in a 
more intense form. Not to detect this imposition is somewhat 
pardonable in a man who never attained to any other conception 
of the Church than as a mere human organization or element of 
man’s creating, but it is unpardonable for one who has been 
—— the nature of the Christian Church, not to see it at once, 
and expose it. D’Aubigné remarks that most historians have 
presented only the barren history of the exterior Church, because 
they themselves were only the vutward man, and had scarcely even 
imagined the life of the spiritual man. Even the mind of Guizot 
has fallen into great errors, in not distinguishing between the 
Church and its corruptions. 

In the Old World, wherever the state-veil remains untaken 
away, great mistakes are mingled with great truths, even in minds 
that are advancing in many respects before their own age. The 
great truths which such minds discover, though old and common 
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to us, are announced there, in the midst of error, with prodigious 
power. Perhaps no man in Europe has uttered a nobler, more 
solemn protestation against a Church that sacrifices living truth to 
lifeless form, or puts the form in place of the spirit, than the 
Chevalier Bunsen in Prussia. Speaking of the English Episco- 
pacy under that assumption of it which makes the essence and 
possession of religion to consist in successional sacraments, he 
remarks as follows: 

“Ifthe Church, as manifesting herself and existing through 
Episcopacy, is to take the place of Christ and the Spirit, who 
alone can give real church-membership, because new life ; if co- 
venanted salvation is to be made dependent upon this Episcopacy, 
then I think the death-blow is aimed at that Church’s inmost life, 
the eternal decree of condemnation is passed upon her, unless 
she repent. For she is seeking salvation in man, and not in 
God, in the beggarly elements of this world, and not in the Di- 
vine Spirit, the source of all life, and the sole deliverer from death 
and corruption. She is attacking the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God, of Christ’s redeemed, the new-born, the native citi- 
zens of the Lord’s kingdom ; she is crucifying Christ, and practi- 
cally denying the merits of his sacrifice. I should consider it as 
a parricidal act, if I did not vow to devote all the energies of my 
mind, insignificant as they are, and the last drop of blood, to protest 
against such an episcopate in the Church of that nation, to which 
it is my privilege to belong. If an angel from heaven should 
manifest to me that by introducing or advocating, or merely 
favoxing the introduction of such an episcopacy into any part of 
Germany, I should not only make the German nation glorious 
and powerful above all the nations of the world, but should suc- 
cessfully combat the unbelief, pantheism, and atheism of the day 
—I would not do it: so help me God! Amen!—We may be 
doomed to perish, Church and State; but we must not be 
saved, and cannot be saved, by seeking life in externals.”’ 

This is a declaration that could come only from a soul, fromthe 
depths of a soul, baptized by the Spirit of God in the experience 
of that life in Christ,which constitutes, and which alone can con- 
stitute, the being of a church, or the essence of Chistianity. The 
grace of Christ only, vouchsafed personally to each believer's 
soul, the work of the Spirit only, producing such personal faith 
in, and experience of, that grace, in each individual, can make a 
church on earth, or constitute any creature of the race of man a 
member of that church. So far as the knowledge of this first 
principle of Christianity prevails in Europe, there is a founda- 
tion for the correction of all error, and the development of all 
truth. 

It is obvious that opinions and speculations which make light 
of this truth, or distort it, or conceal it, or put human judgment 
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and machinery in the place of it, are subversive of the benevo- 
lent end of God in establishing the chureh. If it comes to be 
proclaimed and generally held that the church of Christ is a so- 
ciety of sacraments, by virtue of which alone there is salvation, 
and by partaking of which, salvation is secured to all the mem- 
bers of that society, and to none others, then the church of 
Christ becomes a spiritual despotism, but at the same time is 
paralysed of all vital and saving power. The Word of God, 
which proclaims regeneration by the Holy Spirit alone, and sal- 
vation only by personal union of the soul to Christ, is made of 
none effect by man’s tradition; and that usurpation called the 
Church, is made Satan’s grand instrument to lull men in the se- 
curity of their sins under the seal of a state sacrament, and to 
dandle them, in the lap of sacred ceremonies, down to hell. 

II. Intimately connected with the nature of the Church, and both 
growing out of it, and dependent upon it, stands, in the second 
place, the freedom of the Church. If the Puritans were selected 
of God to teach any one thing more especially than another, it 
was this. They themselves came to the knowledge of it gradually, 
but it was the inward working of it, from the very nature and 
necessity of a true Church placed like theirs, that impelled them. 

The Church holds its privileges of freedom and independence 
by charter from God, as a society of the just, a body of believers. 
These privileges belong to none others, except by usurpation, by 
intrusion of earthly things upon divine. A society of unregene- 
rate men may enter the Church and take the badge of church- 
membership, and vote themselves by that to constitute the Church. 
All the members of a nation may do this, and may constitute 
themselves a national church; but they are not a truly a Church, 
but an usurping, anomalous society calling themselves the Church. 
In this usurpation they may vote to take away the privileges of 
independence and of freedom granted to the Church of Christ 
from heaven, and to make over to the state authorities the power 
of binding and loosing in the Church, and the jurisdiction over 
forms of worship and articles of faith. But it is not a church that 
does this, but a corporation of dead men usurping the name and 
power of living Christians and of Christ. 

The Church is not so much an institution to be governed or 
regulated, as a spontaneous growing life to be cultivated, the life 
of Christ spreading in the world, with the regulation of which go- 
vernments have no more authority to interfere, than they have to 
determine the colors in which the verdure of the field shall 
clothe the earth with beauty, or the forms in which a forest of 
oaks shall spread its branches. The whole difficulty in this 
direction has arisen from that gubernatorial rabies, which will 
suffer nothing to live and grow spontaneously, that can be ordered 
by external law. Everything must be governed, and must be 
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monopolized by the governors. Should the Church escape the 
play of this necessity? Strange indeed if the State should leave 
the Church unregulated, the Church that has had such unlimited 
control in the affairs of mortals. This mistaken habit of feeling 
and of reasoning has been doubtless in part the consequence of the 
universal caricature and misrepresentation of the Church under 
the guise of a polity of this world. ‘The Church, asdemonstrated 
or rather belied by Rome, has been an element that the State has 
learned to watch, and is a power that the State thinks not safe to 
be left out of its own management. We should have the same 
feeling in regard to the very atmosphere, if by some malignant 
influence the atmosphere had been drawn for centuries under the 
control of a vast despotic corporation, which had used it or with- 
held it for its own purposes, and accustomed mankind to ima- 
gine that it could not be breathed safely, except under such and 
such regulations. If in such circumstances some benevolent and 
far-sighted philosopher should propose that the air be set free to 
circulate at its pleasure all over the world, the world would be 
terrified at such a monstrous proposition, and would pronounce 
the philosopher a hopeless, dangerous heretic. 

The secret, mainly, of the agitations of modern society, 
and the key of a great part of modern history, is to be found in 
this one phrase, my kingdom is not of this world. It is this truth, 
striving to realize itself, that produces such revolutions ; or rather, 
it is this truth carried forward towards its realization, by Him, 
who will overturn, and overturn, and overturn, till that kingdom, 
which is not of this world, shall in all this world be established. 

The consequences of the opposite principle, so long and so 
successfully made to reign in human society by the God of this 
world, and the conflict between the two, form the staple of the 
greater part of modern history. Not being able to exclude the 
Christian Church from the world, the great enemy, who first 
made his assault upon the Son of God himself, the founder of 
that Church and kingdom, and offered him all the kingdoms of 
this world, if he would fall down and worship, changed his plan 
of attack, and said to himself, when he began to comprehend the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom, Very well; we can cor- 
rupt and conquer the Church, if we cannot tempt its founder. 
We will accept it as a kingdom, but we will change it into a 
kingdom of this world ; and so it shall be my kingdom, though 
under the name of Christ. 

Accordingly, the same temptation which had been put before 
Christ and mag. was renewed to the Church, and accepted. 
All the kingdoms of this world, and the glory of them, were 
shown to the Church, and to its earthly hierarchy of authority 
and power, and to the Pope, its head, ial in consideration thereof, 
it bowed down and worshipped. The temptation was fearfully, 
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sweepingly, infernally successful. And the compact was per- 
formed. All these things, and the glory of them, were given to 
the Church, and it was made a tremendous, miivdiedl over- 
whelming, all-crushing unity of spiritual and temporal despotism. 
The similarity is so striking between the temptations of Christ 
in the wilderness, and the temptations which have assailed the 
Church of Christ in the world, that we might be induced to re- 
gard the first as a figure, prediction, or foreshadowing of the 
last. The primary step of the temptation in the wilderness, that 
of making the stones bread, may have its answering reality in 
the reign of traditions, legends, and false miracles, instead of the 
word of God, and in the almost universal belief of that lying, 
miraculous power, supposed to dwell in the bones and tombs of 
dead saints and martyrs, and in the efficacy attributed to penances, 
pilgrimages, and wax candles, trusted in for salvation, instead of 
the word of the living God. This was Satan telling the Church 
to command the stones to be made bread. The second great 
step, as we have seen, is shadowed and realized in the great 
Apostasy, the hierarchy as a worldly kingdom, becoming, uuder 
its perfection in the Pope, a supreme dominion, and an Anti- 
Christian Church. The third great step, where Christ was 
tempted by the letter of the word to cast himself from the pin- 
nacle of the temple, may refer to the great temptation now pre- 
vailing, that of a presumptuous reliance upon bare reason 
interpreting the word, according to its own fancies and dry pride 
of learning, without a proper entire dependence on the Holy 
Spirit. 

These, however, are ideas which we cannot pursue. But the 
change by Satan of the character of the Church of Christ as a 
kingdom not of this world into the nature of a kingdom of this 
world, with all this world’s accursed ambition, pride, tyranny, 
and strife, we are compelled to consider. Whether it were fore- 
shadowed in Christ’s great temptation in the wilderness, or not, 
it has been the great temptation and successful corruption of the 
Christian Church. There has been always, it is true, in the 
midst of all this corruption, a chain of opposing witnesses, a 
voice as of Christ, proceeding from a part of his Church against 
the temptation ; Get thee behind me, Satan, for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. The witnessing Church of the Waldenses uttered 


such a voice, and most remarkably protested against the Pope 
and the hierarchy, as an anti-Christian kingdom, and against 
Church and State establishments, as making, contrary to Christ’s 
words, a kingdom of this world. But the corruption has been 
almost universal. 

And now the reaction against it, and the recovery and reasser- 
tion of the great declaration of Christ, My kingdom is not of this 
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world, and the unseen but universal working of that principle, 
form the great cause of the present shaking, tumult, and crisis, 
the world over. It is the recovery and assertion of religious 
liberty, after which the world is groaning and laboring. The 
gaining of this liberty, so long disallowed, a liberty to worship 

od according to conscience, and the practical understanding 
and acknowledgment of the limits and difference between the 
kingdom of Christ and earthly governments, are previous steps 
and conditions of progress, necessary to the rapid, unhindered 
spread of the gospel of Christ through the world. The State 
must learn and consent to let the Church alone, and simply keep 
her protected from injury and insult, in her proper operations, 
just as it protects every independent profession and pursuit of 
life among its citizens. And the Church must learn and consent 
to exercise no coercive power, and to reject the assumption of 
secular authority for the support of her establishments or the en- 
forcement of her rules. When this separation between the 
temporal and the spiritual is effected, when the difference between 
the two is understood and acknowledged, when each advances 
in its own way, occupies its own sphere, and is established on 
its own proper foundations, without molesting or intruding upon 
the independent dominion of the other, then, and only then, 
the world will have peace. In other words, in the words of 
Christ, When men render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s, the Santen of Christ 
will everywhere be established, that kingdom which is not meat 
and drink, nor traditions, prayer-books, and ceremonies enforced, 
but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Little 
did the eager Scribes and captious Pharisees, that gathered round 
the Savior, and thought to entrap him by their question con- 
cerning the tribute money, think that his answer, condensing the 
wisdom of his whole system of religion, would become the cause 
of commotions that should shake the earth to its centre, the 
cause of the fall and rising again of empires, and of the upturning 
of the world’s kingdoms for more than eighteen hundred years. 

Some minds are so constituted, or have been so moulded and 
warped by accustomed forms around them, as to be apparently 
incompetent to ascertain any idea of a Christian State, save only 
under a union of Church and State, or else the merging of the State 
in the Church. That only can truly be called a Christian State, 
whose affairs are regulated on Christian principles by Christian 
men. A national Church under State patronage cannot of itself 
make a kingdom a Christian State. The declaration of the Chris- 
tian religion in the State forms cannot make a Christian State. A 
State is Christian no further than its statesmen are under the power 
of Christian principle, and its affairs are governed in accordance 
with the spirit of Christianity and the Word of God. A State- 
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sacrament cannot make a Christian State, neither can a National 
Church of which every citizen in the State is by his very citizen- 
ship a member. A State is truly Christian, only in proportion as 
its citizens and rulers are themselves individually and personally 
Christians. The idea of an organized Christian State as one with 
the Christian Church, can be realized only so far as all the mem- 
bers of the State are at the same time members of Christ’s Body ; 
and even then there would still be, in the nature of things, a dif- 
ference and separation between the State and its powers as 
ordained of God, and the Church and its powers as a kingdom of 
God not of this world. 

Even in some great minds there has been a great confusion of 
ideas in regard to this subject. But there has never been any 
confusion of policy in the nations, whatever there may have been 
in their conception of Church and State ; the policy has remained 
inveterately and infamously selfish. The existence of a national 
Church has never helped this matter at all. The policy of sacra- 
mented and sacramental States has been as warlike, as ambi- 
tious, as wicked, as lustful of power, as if the obligations of a 
Christian sacrament or a State Church had never been heard of. 
A National Church, constituted and kept by edict and headshi 
of the State, can not only not regenerate a nation, but may sink it 
deeper in corruption by its own impurity. When nations cease 
to be selfish, and come under the dominion of Christian principle, 
then there will be such mutual love and good will, such right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, as will, of itself, make 
all things new. At present we are very far removed from such a 
point. Whatever Christianity has done, it has never yet reached 
and penetrated the policy of a single nation. Whatever num- 
ber of churches or pious individuals there may have been in any 
community, the government has continued perfectly worldly ; 
there has never been the least regard to the will and glory of 
God as the rule of political and legislative action, nor to the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, nor to the spiritual inte- 
rests of the world. And the establishment of a National Church 
has been so far from making this state of things any better, that 
it has only added a vast complication of bitternesses, and the acid 
of an intense bigotry, to all other causes of strife and cruelty. If 
we are not mistaken, it will be found that the only years, in 
which the State policy of England, with her National Church and 
in spite of it, can be suspected of a Christian spirit or of Chris- 
tian ends, were the years when, under Cromwell, her national 
Church no longer existed, but men not under the oaths and 
enforcements of a National Church, but under the personal influ- 
ence and fire of the gospel, boresway. It will be a wonderful spec- 
tacle, to behold a single kingdom or State penetrated in its public 
policy, in all its movements, its expenditures, its laws, with the 
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principles of the New Testament, becoming, under the Christian 
dispensation, in reality what Judea was under the Hebrew dis- 
pensation in theory ; governed in all things by the spirit of di- 
vine love, and a desire to meet the approbation of Jehovah. It is 
to this devout state that not one nation merely, but all the nations, 
are to be brought; and then it. will be seen that the prosperity 
and happiness which, when it was made a selfish, and the high- 
est object, could never, with the utmost effort, be attained, but 
was inevitably lost, will come, as it were, by itself, when it is 
neglected for a nobler end, when it is no longer cared for, or 
fought for, with a selfish aim ; just according to the maxim, which 
holds good of nations as of individuals, that he that seeketh his 
life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s, shall find it. 

But this can be the result only of the wide influence of the 
Spirit of God regenerating a nation by regenerating the indivi- 
duals that compose it. A truly Christian government can ordi- 
narily be formed in no other way. If, indeed, the Spirit of God 
doula be poured out upon all the members of the government of 
any people, so that they should come under the full power of a 
conscientious regard to God in all things, that would certainly be 
a Christian government so long as those individuals administered 
it. But if the people remained unregenerate, the next company 
of rulers chosen by them, or rising out from among them, would 
be no better, nor more Christian than themselves. But make all 
the people Christians and the rulers will be so too. Until the 
great majority shall become Christians, it is hardly to be expected 
that we shall have Christian rulers; and until we have Christian 
rulers, we shall not have a Christian government. Until we have 
Christian rulers, we may have selfishness, injustice, and iniquity 
in the government, even though the great majority of the nation may 
be at any given time entirely opposed to such a policy. We may 
have party strife, and games played out of the interest of the nation 
for individual powex : and we may have wars, the whole iniquity of 
which may rest, not upon the people, but upon the selfishness 
and iniquity of the rulers; so that nearly the whole responsi- 
bility and the whole vast retribution of an unjust war may be 
heaped, by a God of justice, upon the heads of the comparatively 
few persons who, in stations of authority, have concocted such 
measures and plunged the nation into them. Nor can there be 
conceived any retribution in the eternal world so vast and horri- 
ble as that which is to be suffered by such men. They had bet- 
ter have been in the most suffering and miserable condition on 
earth all their lifetime, than occupy such exalted seats of fire 
and pain. They had better have been in the slime pits when 
Sodom and Gomorrah were burning. For they who produce a 
war upon earth stand, as it were, at the very fountains of per- 
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dition, and pour its streams through the world. Christian men 
could never do this; wars would cease for ever, if the men at the 
head of the nations were true Christians. And when govern- 
ments are truly Christian, they will be striving to bless one an- 
other instead of cursing ; to conquer one another in deeds of love, 
instead of murdering innocent beings under each other’s sway, 
and battering down cities. The earth groans under the bondage 
of wicked rulers : it will continue to groan till the Spirit of God 
be so poured out, that either the rulers themselves are men of true 
piety, or the people are true Christians in such vast majority, 
that the selfishness of wicked rulers will not be tolerated. But 
no mere National Church will ever accomplish this. No National 
Church ever yet prevented a single war, or made the policy of 
any nation a Christian policy. 

The government of God evidently assumes that his creatures, 
as in a state of probation, are all equally entitled to the privi- 
leges of civil society, and are not to be excluded from those 
privileges by religious belief. A government cannot rightfully 
exclude from a participation in its powers and rights a man be- 
cause he is a Christian, nor because he is of a particular species 
in the Christian family. A government cannot rightfully exclude 
a man because he is nota Christian. His interests as a member of 
civil society are as important to him, and a voice in regard to them 
belongs as much to him, whether he be a Christian or not; for he 
may become a Christian, and government was not appointed to 
legislate in regard to Christianity, but to preserve peace, to 
preserve a mutual course of respect to one another’s welfare in 
all classes, to keep men from mutual violence, to keep all classes 
and pursuits from mutual aggression, to preserve those who are 
Christians from the violence of those who are not, and those who 
are not from the violence of those who are, and to keep both 
Christians and unbelievers from injuring one another. Civil 
policy, the adjustment of men’s interests and rights in regard to 
this world, the protection of society from crime and violence, the 
protection "of men in the callings which they choose to pursue, is 
all common ground, on which religious differences are to be 
mingled and merged, for the maintenance of the freedom of all 
to pursue in peace their religious as well as secular paths, with- 
out any partial application, either for or against, of the powers of 
civil society, on account of the nature of those paths. It is a com- 
mon and mutual obligation and compact to protect and enable all 
men, undisturbed, to render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. 

God does not permit a Christian to disturb Cesar, or to refuse 
obedience to Cesar in things that do not interfere with or oppose 
his duty towards God. And God does not permit Cesar, or a 
Cesar’s man, a man as a member of that civil society of which 
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men are members as men and not as Christians, to disturb the 
Christian in his duties towards God, or to interfere with him in 
the performance of those duties, or to refuse protection of him 
from the violence of others, in such performance. God does not 
permit Cesar to amagete to himself the things that are God’s, or 
to set up his own authority over those things, or over the arrange- 
ments by which Christians choose to render those things to God. 
God has given to Christians a directory and charter separate from 
and above the directory of all civil governments, in regard to 
the duties which Christians owe to God. Civil governments are 
bound to protect Christians in their observance of the duties laid 
down in that directory, and bound to do this on precisely the same 
grounds on which they are bound to protect their citizens in the 
peaceable pursuits of trade and commerce. But there is no rule 
from God, by which Christians have a monopoly in civil govern- 
ments, or any right, even if they could, to exclude men who are 
not Christians from a voice and share in the civil policy, no more 
than men in the pursuits of agriculture have a right to exclude 
men in the pursuits of commerce from such common voice and 
share. These are things that belong to all, irrespective of em- 
ployment and belief, for all belong equally to Cesar’s govern- 
ment. But the duties and privileges of Christians are also things 
that belong to all, if they choose to receive them, and all have 
an equal right to their undisturbed possession and pursuit, for all 
belong to God’s government. And Cesar’s government, as ap- 
pointed of God, is bound to take care of those duties and privi- 
leges, bound not to interfere with them, bound to secure them 
from violence for all who choose to appropriate them, and to 
secure those who thus choose, from any violence, or intrusion, or 
oppression on the part of those who do not. 

But if Christians have no right as Christians, as men under 
God’s paternal government, under the rule of rendering unto 
God the things that are God’s, to monopolize the civil powers 
and arrangements of the State, much less have they any such right 
merely as members of the Church on earth, as members of a 
National Church. Here, then, on the commonest, plainest 
principles of civil government as ordained of God, a National 
Church, which by church-membership gives its citizens a power in 
the State over and above that which all the subjects of the civil 
government of right possess, or ought to possess, is an intrusion 
upon, and despotism over, the rights of the whole. It is just as 
much such an intrusion as it would be if the agricultural part of 
the community were allowed, by virtue of their embodiment and 
membership in an agricultural society, to monopolize the law- 
making power for those engaged in the pursuits of trade and com- 
merce, and not members of that society. It would make no dif- 
ference, even if the members of the said:National Church were all 
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true Christians, all members of the invisible, holy Church of God ; 
for God has given that church no authority as such, or monopoly 
as such, over the things that are Cesar’s, or the arrangements 
which men choose, with due respect to the things that are 
God’s, and to the privileges of all, as under God’s government, 
to make for themselves in civil society. But where the said 
National Church is a society bound together only by a religious 
sacrament, and cannot certainly assert even of any, much less of 
all its members, that they are regenerated persons and true Chris- 
tians, then and there by virtue of the form and sacraments 
of a Church to instal it into a superiority of power over other 
classes in the State, or to unite it to the State and make it a spe- 
cial co-ordinate authority, is just as outrageous a despotism and 
injustice, just as vee a contravention of the principles of civil 
society as ordained of God, as it would be to give to a company 
of wealthy bankers, or an association of prosperous tanners and 
shoemakers, the same monopoly of power. 

Nothing can well be plainer than these principles, viewed not 
from a side position, nor from within the entrenchments and mo- 
nopolized privileges of a class, but from the bosom of the Word 
of God. The things that are Cesar’s belong equally to all, who 
behave themselves as “ well-doers.”” The things that are God’s 
belong also equally to all, who choose to avail themselves of 
them. But they are as clearly distinct and separate, in them- 
selves and in their provinces, as the oxygen and hydrogen gases 
in our atmosphere ; although in another view as clearly one and 
the same, and as little to be distinguished or divided. They are 
one and the same, mingled in their due proportions as an atmo- 
sphere of life and action ; appointed for life by the Being who min- 
gled and composed them. They are not to be separated, and 
the monopoly given to one, orto either. If tothe oxygen, which 
may stand as the symbol of the Christian Church in civil society, 
then that would kill us by a super-sublimation of element, too 
intensely refined and ethereal for our earthly state, and passing 
into a despotism over the forces of life, instead of being a suste- 
nance and support for them. If to the hydrogen, which may 
stand as the symbol of Cesar separated from God, and of an 
earthly government unmodified and unmingled with any regard to 
heaven, that again would kill us, much the sooner, and with infi- 
nitely the grosser and more detestable death, by the suffocation 
of the spiritual life, by the despotism of the corruption of depra- 
vity, the putrefaction and poison of sense forced upon the soul, 
gasping and expiring in it. 

They are not to be separated, for the one derives its true, life- 
sustaining power from the other, and they are both equally from 
God ; but they are to be mingled, not united, by God alone, not 
man; and let not man dare contrive to make them interfere one 
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with another. Let man respect the progress of the Church, as a 
power which God infuses into society for its salvation ; let man 
give free course to that power, and leave God to glorify it; but 
et not man take it up and confine it in a State machinery, to be 
condensed and let off as steam for State purposes. Let not man 
grasp a monopoly of it, or the pretence of its sole possession, for 
the purpose of a party, or even for the glorification of a State. It 
is not the state’s thing, but man’s; it is not for the State, but 
for humanity. It must reach the State, must be in the State, must 
penetrate and imbue the State, through the man, the citizen, the 
_ Individual ; through humanity, through the organization of the 
elements of a sanctified humanity in society, and not through the 
installation of a sect. It must mingle in and through the State 
in spirit, not be united to the State in form. Till it does this, all 
attempts to unite it otherwise will prove a disastrous despotism ; 
but let it have its free course, and it will be glorified; it will 
transfigure the State bythe spirit of the Church, the Spirit of 
Christ, without changing the state into a Church, or putting a 
Church over the State, or a State as the head of the Church. By 
so much the more as it is a spiritual element, somuch the more 
hideous and abominable is the incongruity and despotism of put- 
ting an earthly or State head upon it. By so much the more as it 
isa spiritual element, so much the more inconsistent is the com- 
pulsion of the State into it by form merely, a process which inevi- 
tably delays, hinders, and even effectually prevents that free trans- 
figuration which by the Spirit is destined to take place. 

In either of these incongruities religion becomes a monopoly 
instead of a free element ; it becomes a strife-stirring, cancerous, 
vitriolic ingredient, instead of the gentle, healthful, hidden, but 
pervading, life of society. It is a life, the free development of 
which should be secured by the civil society to all; and men 
should be left as free to get out of error in that life, and not be 
forced out, if they are in it, as others are to make progress in the 
truth. An Arius should be as much under protection, and in the 
enjoyment of freedom, in civil society, as an Athanasius; a 
Servetus, as a Calvin. Tyndale had as much right to protection 
and freedom, with his work of translations, his Bibles, and his 
faith, as Wolsey, or Cranmer, or More in their State offices. 
Cartwright should have been held as fully protected by the State 
from Christian or Protestant persecution, and as free to publish 
his opinions, as Whitgift. Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry had 
as much right from God to the civil protection in their work, as 
Walsingham, Cecil, and Elizabeth herself in theirs. These are 
mere truisms ; but the moment the Church is united to the State 
they are flung to the winds as so many lies, and the State religion, 
under particular conjunctures, becomes the most remorseless, 
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hardened, unappeasable, implacable, imperious essence of per 
secution on earth. 

It was in and for the working out and realization of this prin- 
ciple, My kingdom is not of this world, that our Blessed Lord 
raised up, educated, and disciplined the band of Puritan Pilgrims, 
our ancestors, and brought them out from their captivity in the 
Old World into their freedom in the New. ‘They themselves did 
not understand fully this principle, though in suffering for the 
privilege of worshipping God according to their own conscience 
they were taking the first step towards learning it; but it was 
necessary, in order for their descendants to understand it, in order 
for it to be worked out thoroughly, and set in clear light before 
the world, that they themselves should be removed from under 
the pressure, and from the example, of a politico-religious estab- 
lishment; from under a monarchy, which headed the Church, 
into a wilderness, where Christ’s authority alone could be su- 
premely regarded. It was necessary that the taint of prelacy 
should be left, and that they should be planted in a place, where 
the pride and severity of prelacy could not persecute them. 
The attempts to realize and set up the kingdom not of this 
world had been gradual and imperfect ; the greatest advancement 
towards it had been at Geneva, where the world saw a Church 
without a Bishop, and a State without a King. But further than 
this it seemed as if in the Old World the Church of Christ could 
not go, and the Church was still united with the State. And 
even in the New World, though the experiment was to begin 
where at Geneva it left off, still the process was to be gradual 
and tentative, that it might be perfect and lasting. Men were 
still to learn, by slow degrees, and through many mistakes and 
some failures, what was true religions liberty, what was a 
kingdom not of this world. It was still to be more than the 
passage of one generation, and the filtration of the principles of 
truth and liberty down through the societies of 200 years, before 
the true separation of the spiritual from the temporal would be 
accomplished, before the world would see an example of the 
water of life in the Church of Christ cleared, as at the first, from 
extraneous mixtures, and held up to view with the sun shining 
through it. 

For this purpose the republican ealonies of this country 
formed a cradle for the Church, or a political frame-work of 
society, more favorable than any in the Old World for the ex- 
pansion, development, and proof of its principles. And in 
the change of those colonies into an independent State under a 
republican form of government, we cannot but believe that 
God had the growth and perfection of his Church in view. ‘This 
belief is our great encouragement and hope that he will continue 
to bless us as a nation, to keep our government pure and free, 
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and to pour out his Spirit upon us. It is because we are sure he 
has his Church’s advancement and perfection in. view; and all 
things that take place in the world are entirely subservient to 
that. In the formation of the government of this country, it 
was done with us as with nature, in the formation of the kernel 
and the shell together. The kernel is not formed, and then put 
into the shell, nor the heart of the tree, and afterwards put into 
the bark, but both grow together. So it was here; freedom in 
the Church and freedom in the State grew on together, though 
the one, indeed, was the soul of the other. 

We believe that God designed to prepare men for civil govern - 
ments in this country by disciplining them in the govern- 
ment and constitution of the Church. In the primitive purity of 
the Church they are members of a heavenly republic, a family of 
love, yet a representative arrangement. They all have a voice, 
they all bear a part, each is for the whole, and the whole is for 
pew | ; if one member suffers, all are grieved ; the whole system 
of government and obedience in the House of God goes on in 
quiet and harmony, there being at once freedom and subjection, 
independence dial stetecl. This system, taking the mind from 
childhood, and training it up under such discipline, prepares 
men for what is called self-government in the State, prepares 
them to be citizens and not mere subjects, to have and to exer- 
cise a part in the affairs of State, and not thereby be elated with 
pride or spoiled of humility. It is like a bracing atmosphere, 
which, breathed from childhood, prepares the man for exercises 
and climates, for which otherwise his constitution might have 
been wholly unfitted. 

Hence the Constitution of the Church of Christ, without human 
additions, pure from the hierarchical imitations of monarchies 
and despotisms, is the model and the cradle of a well-ordered, 
wise, and heavenly liberty. The Church of Christ, in her pri- 
mitive purity, is the Mother and Nurse of Freedom; not of 
licentiousness, but freedom ; freedom in civil governments, 
representative freedom. In our civil state it seems to have been 
intended that we should “serve unto the example and pattern 
of heavenly things.” 

III. The discipline and experience of our Puritan Fathers, 
combined with that of the Church as it has grown on from them, 
have taught us as much concerning the unity as the freedom of 
the Church of Christ. Some writers are laboring after what they 
call a Catholic Unity in the Church with as much vagueness and 
indistinctness as some pretended philosophers are laboring after 
a kind of Transcendentalism, which may be suspected to be no 
better than Pantheism. What do they mean by it? What isthe 
Catholic Church, any more than the Church? And what is the 
Church except it be the Catholic Church ? It is the merest tau- 
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tology, nowhere admitted in the Scriptures, whose highest for- 
mula is THe Cuurcu or Curist, which, wherever it be, is 
universal or Catholic no further than this, that it comprehends 
all true believers and none others. Hence that expression in the 
creed, The Holy Catholic Church, seems a needless departure 
from the majesty and simplicity of the Scriptures, and a source of 
division rather than of Union. For when we believe in a Church 
of Christ, we believe of necessity in a holy Church, for none 
other is holy, and the Church of Christ is ; and also, believing in 
the Church of Christ, we believe in a ’ Catholic or Universal 
Church, that is, in the Church of Christ, which alone is universal, 

but universal in no other sense than as comprehending in itself 
all its living members. For aman, therefore, to say I believe in 
the Church of Christ, is a grander and more Catholic formula than 
to say I believe in the Holy Catholic Church. The terms Holy 
Catholic Church may be assumed and usurped by a particular 
schismatical Church, casting out others, and acting the Diotre- 
phes. But the designation, Cuurcu oF Curist, is universal, 
and needs no addition to its blessedness and majesty. It would 
be almost as tautological and needless, instead of the formula, I 
believe in Christ, to say, I believe in the Universal Christ, or in 
the Holy Catholic Christ. Is Christ divided? Neither is his 
Church divided. As Christ is one, so his Church is one. As the 
Head is one, so the body is one; and those members only are 
truly schismatical, who say to others, Because thou art not the 
hand or the eye, therefore thou art not of the body. But the uni- 
versality of the Church of Christ is a thing invisible, and which 
ever in this world must remain invisible. Instead of seeking it 
in a visible organization, we are to seek it in a manifested imita- 
tion of the Life of Christ. Instead of seeking it in one branch 
of the Vine, we are to seek it in all. Instead of acknowledging 
it only in one, we must acknowledge it in all. We are no more 
to say, We are the Head, or because thou art not the hand or the 
eye, the refore thou art not of the body. We are to acknowledge 
the body in all, and all inthe body. Instead of looking for a 
historical Christianity in one sect or denomination only, or at one 
era only, we are to look for it and to find it wherever there are 
communities of Christians holding the head. 

If we refuse to do this, we become schismatical in our pretended 
zeal for what we call Catholicism. The way to promote unity 
is not to enforce it, but to go on taking it for granted. The way 
to promote unity is not to mark peculiarity, but to disregard it, 
and to view minor differences as things indifferent. Perhaps you 
are considering with horror the various denominations in the 
modern Church, and you pretend to compare with this the unity 
of what you call the Catholic Church, and you blame the liberty 
of denominations, as a liberty against Christian unity. Be 
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assured, it is not because you have so much Catholicism, or so 
deep yearnings after it, that you speak thus, but rather because 
you know not what it is, because you have mistaken the nature 
of Christ’s Church, and do not and cannot enter into the great- 
ness and freedom of his plan. The variety of denominations ap- 
pears to you schismatical, because you yourself are infected with 
the spirit and the sophistry of schism; not because they have too 
much liberty, but you not enough charity; not because the body 
of Christ is divided, but because you are not willing to acknow- 
ledge the body of Christ, except under your own chosen form ; 
not because denominational distinctions are wrong, but because 
you make too much of them. 

By the coming of the Puritans to this country, and the bless- 
ing of God upon the various churches that have sprung from 
them, God has taught us more concerning the true unity of the 
Church, than had been learned since Luther broke from the 
Church of the Papacy. The age of the Puritans, and the country 
which the vine planted by them has filled with its branches, is 
now the age and country in which there is greater unity in the 
Church of Christ than there has been in the world for centuries. 
Some men are gravely lecturing the descendants of the Puritans 
on the alarming nature of the modern “ leprosy of sectarianism,” 
and ihe duty ot returning from our wanderings into the bosom of 
our Mother Church! The unity which these men are striving 
after is the despotism of uniformity; a backward movement 
towards the Romish Apostate Church. But God is beginning to 
show, in the remarkable unity of the various Protestant Evange- 
lical Denominations in this country, as the same Body of Christ, 
holding the same Head, what is the real, free, spiritual, and not 
false, enforced, formal, Romish unity of the Church. It isin this 
country, and among the descendants of the Puritans, that this 
glory is most developed. In Europe there is as yet too much 
despotism both in Church and State, and too much mingling of 
Church and State together, to permit it. In Europe it is not as 
yet even understood. In this eountry there are those who will 
not understand it, simply because of their extreme sectarianism 
and spirit of schism, in holding up their own denomination as 
the only Church, and casting out all others. This is genuine 
schism. This is the greatest of all violations of the unity of 
Christ. All genuine unity includes permitted differences. If not, 
there may be a despotism, and a system of spiritual pride, but 
no true unity. The Hand would cease to be a unity, if its five 
fingers were compressed into one. ‘The hand is much more a 
unity with its five separate fingers, than if it were a simple indi- 
visible mass. ‘There is more true unity in the Protestant Church 
of Christ in this country, than there ever was in the Romish 
Church, and more of that unity which Christ requires, and which 
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makes one Body in Christ, and the Body of Christ, than there 
has been in the Church of Christ for ages. We look to the 
things in which we agree, and consent not to trouble each other 
concerning the things in which we differ, and thence results the 
true unity of the gospel. 

The idea of the Church of Christ may be presented under the 
figure of a Cathedral, begun and reared under the superintendence 
of its immediate founders and architects. Before they died, or 
in their own writings and plans, the body of the building * was 
finished, and all things at all essential to its perfection were in 
progress. There was here and there a tower not reared to its 
full height, but begun and plain, in all its intended proportions, 
so that all that after generations had to do was to build on in the 
same direction in which the apostles were building. This Cathe- 
dral is in the Word. All that traditionary or historical develop- 
ment can do, all that it is worth, is to finish and perfect certain 
corners, towers, or projections, and perhaps to add a great bell, 
with a clear, ringing sound, made up of metal cast in by the pure 
in faith for successive generations ; together, if you please, with 
a chime of bells on various towers, all ringing in sweet melody 
and harmony, yet with a variety that a thousand fold increases 
the sweetness. Whoever holds the Head, whoever is united by 
faith to Christ Jesus, worships init. The various denominations 
are all in it at once, all having one Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
tism. They may be called to “worship by the great roar of the 
bell of all ages, or they may come at the sweet unison of the 
commingling chimes from all its towers at once, or they may 
gather at the musical note of a single steeple; but they are all 
one, and the chimes are all in harmony, because all ringing the 
truth, all ringing to the praise of Christ, all saying to one ano- 
ther, Come, brother, come! But if there be a schismatical bell 
foundry, that shall hang upon the steeple a bell sounding out the 
chime—No Bishop, no Church; or, No Synod, no Church ; or No 
Saybrook Platform, no Church ; that is truly a discord, that is a 
schismatical bell, that was tuned by Diotrephes, not Christ ; that 
calls to persecution, hostility, strife, bitter envying and devouring, 
and not to Christ. 

This Church is large enough for all worshippers, and for all 
families of worshippers to gather around their own pulpit in their 
own mother tongue. The multitude come together, and hear, 
every man in his own language, in which he was born, Medes 
and Parthians, Elamites and Persians, Jews and Mesopotamians. 
There-are chapels for Lutherans, Calvinists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists, German, 
Dutch, French, English, and we care not how many others, if 
they do but hold the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, 
with one Lord, one faith, one baptism. There can be no strife 
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here, but perpetual harmony, unless one should say to the other, 
There shall be no place for you here except you worship in my 
chapel; or unless one should fence off half the Church with a 
railing of rubrics and traditions, or unless one should send about 
an apparitor or beadle with a bell, disturbing the worship of all 
the rest, and accusing of sectarianism and dissent, all who choose 
not to meet in his enclosure. 

How great, how blessed, yet how difficult a thing is real unity! 
It is dificult in one view, because of the pride, prejudice, and 
passion in the hearts of men. It is easy in another view, because 
true love, in proportion as it exists, will produce it. Denomina- 
tional distinctions and preferences there will be, perhaps, as long 
as the world stands; but they ought to be like the inequalities 
in the bottom of the ocean, kept there to sustain and regulate 
the motion of the tides, and not like the sharp rugged tops 
of glaciers, constituting dangerous and impassable barriers, or 
making enemies of nations. They ought not to be suffered to 
protrude in rough proeenenees against which, as against a 
terrible reef of rocks, the peace and charity of men make 
shipwreck ; but the tide of love ought to rise so high and to 
cover them so deep, that the ships of all nations in the Christian 
community may sail safe over them without touching. Unity is 
not the destruction of differences, or the levelling of inequalities 
and varieties in Church polity, but the covering of them all 
with what John Foster once called the great spring-tide of love. 

** Yes,” says D’ Aubigné, speaking of the position which Evan- 
gelical Christian Theology occupies, and more especially of its 
formal principle, ‘‘ there is one holy Catholic Church, but it 
is, as the Apostle says, the general assembly and Church of the 
first born, whose names are written in heaven. Unity as well as 
holiness appertains to the invisible Church. It behoves us with- 
out doubt to pray that the visible Church should advance daily 
in the possession of these heavenly attributes ; but neither rigor- 
ous unity nor universal holiness is a perfection essential to its 
existence, or a sine qua non. To say thatthe visible church must 
absolutely be composed of saints only, is the error of the Dona- 
tists and fanatics of all ages. So also to say that the visible 
Church must of necessity be externally one, is the corresponding 
error of Rome, of Oxford, and of formalists of all times. Let us 
guard against preferring the external hierarchy, which consists in 
certain human forms, to that internal hierarchy, which is the 
kingdom of God itself. Let us not suffer the form, which passes 
away, to determine the essence of the Church ; but let us on the 
contrary make the essence of the Church, to wit, the Christian 
life, which emanates from the Word and Spirit of God, change 
and renew the form. The form has killed the substance—here is 
the whole history of the Papacy and of faise Catholicism. The 
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substance vivifies the form—here is the whole history of Evangeli- 
cal Christianity, and of the true Catholic Church of Jesus 
Christ.”” 

IV. We look next to the RULE OF THE CHURCH. In the 
year 1536 it was declared in Convocation to be King Henry’s pleas- 
ure that the rites and ceremonies of the Church should be reformed 
by the rules of Scripture, and that nothing was to be maintained, 
which did not rest upon that authority. God made use of the self- 
ishness of the monarch to disinter this grand principle from the 
grave, in which the sextons of Rome had buried it. But the 
royal intelligence which a selfish aim in the conflict with the 
Pope had rendered so keen, beheld not the whole reach of this 
principle, nor ever imagined that it would not only set the 
Church beyond the Pope’s jurisdiction, but also above the 
king’s. Yet so it was. The discovery which the king com- 
menced, the Puritans perfected. They made the Rule of Scrip- 
ture the only rule of the Church, and therein made a free Church. 
They made the Word of God the only Rule of Faith, binding 
every man to the study of that rule, to take it not upon the trust 
of the Church, but to examine himself and the Church by it. 
Every man was to do this, relying on the teaching of the Spirit 
of God. It was this that made the Puritan Theologians such 
men of depth and power. It was this that gave the principles of 
their reformation such hold upon them and such stability, that 
nothing could beat down their progress. They had the power 
and tenacity of conscience, the obstinacy of the clearest convic- 
tions of duty. 

This independence, this right of private judgment, in reliance 
on the Spirit of God in his Word, carries with it the obligation of 
great am pemanent duties. It enforces those duties, keeps the 
soul in them, and makes the whole of our authority and life in 
Christ to consist in their spiritual performance. If you rely upon 
the Church, and take her faith, her teachings, her command- 
ments, as yours, and infallible, and deem yourself safe in her com- 
munion, you will give up those duties, you will not feel yourself 
called upon to perform them. You will say, I believe as the 
Church believes, and can read and pray only as the Church 
reads and prays. Iam in the Church, and so I am in Christ, and 
I partake of the life of Christ by partaking of the life of the 
Church and its ordinances, and nothing more is requisite. This 
is the ingenuity of the enemy of all mghteousness, to keep men 
out of Christ by imbedding them in the Church, as lifeless fossils 
in a bed of stone. For if the members thus rely upon the 
Church, as the medium between them and Christ, the whole 
Church relies upon the Church, and is therefore no Church, can- 
not be a living Church, is not united to Christ, but is no better 
than a bed of limestone. For a Church can be a true Church 
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only by the individual union of its members to and with Christ ; 
and if they be not so united with him, and so depending upon 
hima, they are no part of his Body. If each individual is depend- 
ing upon his membership with that union of individuals which he 
calls a Church, or the Church, for his religion and salvation, then 
the whole Church are depending on the same, on a nonentity, on 
a shadow and a lie. It may be likened to a great company of 
speculatists, issuing shares on fictitious stock, and each indivi- 
dual trading on the credit of the company without one farthing of 
capital. It is neither more nor less than a great South Sea 
scheme in religion, a bubble, with which thousands amuse and 
delude themselves now, but which is to burst at last to the de- 
struction of thousands. 

But if you maintain your independence in private judgment, in 
reliance, not upon the Church, but upon Christ, upon the Spirit of 
Christin the Word, then, having no external thing tosupport you, 
no false credit of the company to go upon, no figment of Church 
stock to make your professions available, you must go yourself to 
Christ, you must seek for yourself the power of his Spirit, you 
must for yourself study his Word to feed upon it, to be strength- 
ened by it, tu receive divine teaching in it. Your doctrine of 
private judgment binds you to prayer, to the searching of the 
Scriptures, to personal communion with your Savior. Your doc- 
trine of private judgment and sanctification is monstrous pre- 
sumption and hypocrisy without this. It is pride, rationalism, 
and impiety, without this. It is life, power, and glory, with it. 

It is this private judgment, which leads the soul to the only 
known rule and standard, known and read of all. They who 
deny it, andassert that the individual soul must rely upon the judg- 
ment of the Church, let them tell us how that judgment is to be 
discovered. Where is that judgment? In answer to this ques- 
tion, true Protestants say, The judgment of the Church is in the 
Word of God ; but others, denying private judgment, must throw 
the soul back again upon a judgment of the Church, in order to 
discover what is the sense of Scripture. And where is ¢hat judg- 
ment? Where can the common, unlettered believer find it? Is 
there any volume in which it is recorded plainer than the Word 
of God? Any volume, which the believer would not have, after 
all, to judge by private interpretation? Where is the judgment 
of the Church to be found? It is like the sign-post at a place 
sometimes overflowed with water, on which you read, When the 
water is above this mark—the traveller must not attempt to cross. 
But where is the mark to be seen, when the waters rise above it ? 
So with this pretended judgment of the Church. On what post, 
above high water mark, is it to be found recorded? Where can 
the believer, who cannot be trusted with the Word of God, find 
it? 
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The judgment of the Spirit andthe Word is certain ; the judg- 
ment of the Church is uncertain. ‘The judgment of what is called 
the Church may at any time have been the judgment of men for 
the greater part without any reliance upon the Holy Spirit, or any 
teaching or illumination from the same. The judgment of the 
Church may sometimes be nothing more than the judgment of 
men, who themselves exercised private judgment in the worst way, 
without the sense of their dependence upon the Spirit ; without 
seeking the guidance of the Spirit, and who then unitedly sought 
to enforce opinion so formed upon others, and upon all who should 
come afterthem. But the judgment of the Word, and of the Spirit 
enlightening the mind and sanctifying the heart by the Word, is 
right judgment ; it is the judgment of Christ, not of man. 

This is that blessed and power-investing individual independ- 
ence, which we maintain and teach, and in which consists the 
whole hope of freedom and victory for the Church of Christ. It is 
entire dependence on the Spirit of God in the Word of God. That 
constitutes independence, power, glory. ‘That makes the Church 
one, one in the individual, one in the mass, one by the translu- 
cence and reflection of all in each and each in all, one in the 
Body, because of the perfect individuality and independence ot 
each member in Christ, one like the mr A of Christ’s chariot, as 
described by Milton, full of eyes, each eye an individual exist- 
ence. Such a chariot for Christ is his Church, not in reliance 
upon itself, its own greatness or infallibility, but upon Him. 

Evangelical Protestants rely not upon the Word of God alone, 
but upon the Word with the Spirit, the Spirit in the Word, the 
Spirit teaching, enlightening, sanctifying, by the Word. This 
fact has been greatly forgotten, or rather, it has not been dwelt 
upon, and impressed on men’s minds as it ought. ‘The principle 
has always been acted upon by all evangelical Churches, by all 
sincere heart-Protestants, but it has not received such an utter- 
ance, such an external] manifestation in form, such an open recog- 
nition and acknowledgment, as was necessary. The principle as 
stated generally, The Bible, the only religion of Protestants, has 
exclusively occupied attention in the formal announcement. 
Going along with this, the doctrine of private judgment has been 
declared in such a manner, so exclusively of all notice of that 
higher and deeper reliance, which true Protestants have upon 
the Holy Spirit as the guide of private judgment, that the friends 
of tradition and of despotism in the Church, and the enemies of 
the Reformation, have enjoyed some opportunity of objecting 
against this private judgment as a thing of individual pride and 
presumption. We must take away all color for that objection, 
by stating and maintaining our doctrine of private judgment as 
ein in the most express reliance, both implied and positive, 


upon the Spirit of God as our teacher. It is with the Spirit of 
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God alone that we assert the privilege, the right, the duty, and 
the blessedness of private judgment. Private judgment without 
the Spirit, private judgment not cognisant of the Spirit, or recog- 
nising and relying upon the guidance of the Spirit, is worthless, 
nay, pernicious. It is no better than Rationalism. It is mere 
unsanctified, unilluminated human theology; the theology of 
men, not of God ; the work of human speculation, relying solely 
upon human reason. Such is private judgment without the 
Spirit. 

"The theologians and the theology of New England hold to no 
such private judgment as this. They hold reliance on the Spirit 
and the Word, reliance on the Spirit teaching in and by the 
Word. This was the private judgment of the great Jonathan 
Edwards. He relied not upon a fallible Church, but upon the 
infallible Word and Spirit of God. He maintained, and the 
Evangelical theologians and Christians of New England now 
maintain, the right and duty of each individual to exercise an 
individual interpreting judgment, under guidance of the Spirit of 
God, directly upon the Word of God; to exercise it not with 
the Church as its mediator, not with the Church coming in between 
the soul and the Word and the Spirit of God, but with the Spirit 
teaching by the Word, and leading into its truth, with just as 
entire a solitude and independence, as if no Church but the 
individual soul itself existed. For this is the independence, 
which Christ confers on every Christian by entire dependence on 
Him, his Word, and his Spirit. We recognise and proclaim the 
duty of each individual member of Christ’s Body to rely, not 
upon the Body, but upon the Head. We proclaim the truth 
that he who does not rely upon the Head is not of the Body: 
that the very essence of Christianity is union by the Spirit with 
the Head. 

There is to be a great and glorious period of Christianity, 
when it shall be divcena in and from the common mind under 
the instruction and influence directly, not indirectly, of the 
Word of God. Divine providence in the discipline of the Pu- 
ritans, in the effusions of the Holy Spirit upon the Churches 
planted by them and continued from them, and in the perfection 
of the institution of Sabbath schools, has been preparing for this 
development. It is not science that will produce this epoch, 
nor the eclecticism of a Christian philosophy of history, seeking 
to gather into one age the various peculiar characteristics of past 
ages. It is the Word and the Spirit of God moving upon the 
common mind, that shall bring it about. Heretofore, the charac- 
teristics of what historians call Christianity have been those of 
science rather than of life, and of science occupied with the 
letter of dogmas, rather than with the footsteps and workings of 
the Spirit; and with the letter exterior to self, rather than in self- 
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research and meditation. Hitherto, also, this development of 
Christianity has been owing to a few minds, which alone have 
been acquainted and familiar with the Word of God, and which 
have stamped their views upon the multitude; coming, as it 
were, between the common mind and the Divine Word, so that, 
however correct, profound, and excellent their views may have 
been, the mass of men, even of Christians, have received the 
truth at second-hand, and not immediately from the Scrip- 
tures. The business of the teachers of the Christian schools 
and churches has been rather to dogmatize concerning the 
contents of the Scriptures, and to put them in scientific for- 
mulas, than to make the Scriptures to be known and read of al!. 

Consequently, Christianity, so called, has degenerated into theo- 
ries, and neglected life. ‘But theories and dogmatic systems can- 
not be perfect without life; if they be framed without life, or 
by men, who themselves are scientific dogmatizers and syste- 
matizers, rather than Christians feeding on the Word and feeding 
others, they must and will continue not only imperfect, but er- 
roneous. If Christianity be studied in them, false views will be 
adopted concerning it; if a historical Christianity be gathered 
and taught from them, that also will be erroneous. 

A scientific Christianity, in order to be perfect, must be the 
work not only of the Doctors of the Schools, but of the life and 
knowledge of common Christians. The word as known and 
revealed ‘through them must contribute to it, and not merely as 
known in the crucible, in the theoretic laboratory of the student. 
The common life of the Church must reflect light upon it, and 
give life to it, else it is partial, one-sided, and in a measure dead. 
It is cut off from the Church, which is the Body of Christ, if it 
does not come from the experience of the Church, and receive 
and interchange life with the Church. Hence the necessity of a 
theology learned from the Word of God by practical pastors, who 
have much to do with the experience and for the guidance of 
common minds under the operation of the Spirit of God; the 
necessity of a theology brought from the Word of God for the 
wants of the Church, by men, who are working for the spread of 
life, and not merely the perfection of science. If it comes from 
scientific formal theologians alone, it must necessarily be defective 
and partial; if it comes from the Word through them alone, it is 
not the true scriptural, nor the true historical Christianity, because 
the Word, as it flows through the life and opinions of the family 
of believers, is neglected. The historical Christianity that some 
men talk of is the phase of Christianity in a few scholastic, 
scientific minds, while the great body of believers have either 
not known the Scriptures personally, or very defectively, or have 
been so cut off from contact with these minds, that they have had 
no representation or representative in the casting of the scientific 
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form, and have been utterly disregarded. Thus the historical 
Christianity, so called, has always hitherto been greatly disse- 
vered from the common life and experience of Christianity. It 
has, moreover, in the feverish anxiety to keep up a visible suc- 
cession proudly and ostentatiously noted, passed by with utter 
neglect some bodies of Christians, in whom the Word has been 
manifested, both as life and science, far more clearly and purely, 
than in the stream of succession as pursued and adhered to. 

Not such is the type of an Evangelical, experimental, and 
popular Christianity, a Chnstianity drawn from the Word of God 
under the teachings of the Spirit by minds from the people, and 
both transmitting and reflecting the experience of the people of 
God, both giving and receiving light, both modified by and 
modifying the common knowledge, as science and life, inter- 
changing, combining, becoming one. A Christianity not passed 
through the mere channel of a successional priesthood, but drawn 
fresh, by the impulse and power of the Spirit, from the fountain 
of the Word, for the wants of the Church and the life of the 
world. This is a theology better for use, and for science too, 
than that of all the schools in all ages. This is a theology, of 
which admirable examples may be found in the writings and lives 
of two of the greatest Puritan Divines in the Old World and in 
this respectively, and two of the greatest theological giants ever 
known in any age of the world, John Howe and Jonathan Ed- 
wards. ‘This is the living practical theology, which grows out 
of private judgment of the Scriptures in entire dependence on 
the Spirit of God. A theology, in which the living Church in 
al] ages will find its truest life and opinions reflected, not because 
it was drawn from the study, or comparison, or obedience, or 
imitation of those opinions, but from the only infallible, immuta- 
ble, independent source of all true life and true opinion, the 
Word and the Spirit of the Living God. The true historical 
Christianity is drawn from the Word and the Spirit, and not from 
the pages of history, or from human speculations. 

In any other sense it seems not possible for any man not to see 
that the period for the formation of a true historical Christianity, 
or a perfect scientific Christianity, has not yet come, and cannot 
come, until the Word has had opportunity to be developed and 
reflected in the mass of Christians, in the life of the Body of 
Christ, and not in the movements of some of the mere extremi- 
ties of that body. The Word must spread, the life of the gospel 
must circulate, far and wide, before what is called, in some 
quarters, the organic whole of Christianity, or its true Catholicism 
in others, or its historical fulnessand perfection, can be developed, 
or surveyed, or fairly conceived of. 

And hence, in the fifth place, the Mission or THe Cuurcn 
of Christ is not now to be anxiously comparing symbols, and 
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sifting creeds, and arranging and examining names, and studying 
national theologies, and sweating over the crucible, and running 
for help to the science of the world, but to give the Word of God 
to the world. Her Mission is not to be analy sing theology, but 
spreading life. Her work is not to be inquiring what 1s the 
Church of Christ, but to be gathering ignorant and lost sinners 
into that Church. What unutterable absurdity to be disputing 
about Catholicism, to be regarding the question of the Church, 
the Catholicism of the Church, as the question of the age, the 
determination of our crisis, the mission of our generation, when, 
as yet, the Church is but a handful of seed-corn, scarcely sown ; 
when even in Christendom, so called, the Church is not one 
hundredth part of the community, and Christendom is not one 
twentieth part of the world ; when, indeed, the world is still lying 
in wickedness ! 

For the Church to be absorbed in the problem of her own 
Catholicism, under such circumstances, for the Church to be 
parading rival catalogues of successional priesthood, for the 
Church to be bandying the watchwords of exclusion and dissent, 
is as if a body of physicians, called to the bed-side of a patient in 
unminent danger of dying, or commissioned into a hospital filled 
with the subjects of a dreadful plague, should deliberately set 
—e down to studying and comparing their diplomas, say- 

that the great medical question of the age was the univer- 
sa ality of the medical degree. The lord of the hospital would 
turn such men out with contempt and punishment; and we fear 
the great husbandman of the vineyard cannot be less offended, 
when he sees those to whom he has said, Go work, endeavoring 
to exclude one another from the field, and contending at its very 
gate about the Catholicism of their diplomas, and setting them- 
selves to work out the problem of a historical Christianity, 
instead of taking care of the vines, and gathering in the harvest ; 
we have reason to fear that he will have cause to try his Church 
with great judgments, to purify it of its proud, cancerous, scientific 
janglings and theories, so as by fire. 

The Mission of the Church is the work of Missions. God began 
to disclose this to the Puritans before they left their own country, 
just as he disclosed it to the Church of Jerusalem, when he scat- 
tered them abroad by the blasts of persecution. The work our 
Puritan Fathers set upon was a missionary work, with missionar 
aims and motives, for that age remarkably far-sighted, ivaaed, 
and pure. We trust in God that it is for this work he has been 
preparing the Evangelical Church in this country ever since, and 
that he will not now suffer us to be turned aside from it. How 
absurd to be occupied, at such a period as this, with foolish 
questions, genealogies, and contentions, unprofitable and vain! 
How absurd to dream as yet of encompassing in our theology the 
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organic whole of Christianity, when as yet we have seen so little 
of the development of Christianity even in its parts; when, as 
yet, we are acquainted with so small a portion of the great family, 
and with the experience of that portion so indistinctly! How 
absurd to dream of perfecting our scientific Christianity by the 
study of a historical Church, when, as yet, we have seen so few 
of the phases of that Church, have seen that Church in only such 
minute portions, such bits of leaven, prevented from working, 
and hindered by the wicked one! How absurd to send us to the 
organic whole for instruction, when, as yet, so small a portion of 
the redeemed belonging to that whole are gathered in; when, as 
yet, we know so little what forms of development the Church in 
her enlargement may take; when, as yet, the Church has per- 
formed so little of her mission in the world. 

The question of this age is, and ought to be, not the organic 
whole of Christianity, nor the Catholicism of the Church, nor the 
Unity of the Church, but THE coNVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
Our crisis is not that of the Church Catholic, but of the Church 
Militant and Missionary. It is the most extreme neglect and 
perversion of duty and of grace, to turn aside from our great work 
at the voice of a pretended philosophic and scientific theology, 
after the idea of a transcendental organic whole, or at the voice 
of a false outcry about sectarianism and unity, instead of devoting 
ourselves to the building up of the real whole, to the gathering 
in of the Gentiles into the fold of Christ; instead of giving our- 
selves to the great business of ‘‘ making all men see what 1s the 
fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God, who created all things by Christ Jesus, 
to the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in hea- 
venly places might be known by the Church the manifold wisdom 
of God, according to his eternal purpose, which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

If we will but work on, in fervent love for Christ, we may 
safely leave the unity of our Church, and our reputation for unity, 
to take care of itself. The Mission of the Church is tHE work 
oF Missions. We cannot possess the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace except just so far as we are engaged for the love of 
Christ, in the work of saving souls. By that work God will 
unite and distinguish his Church. We have little to do with the 
organic whole of Christianity, and still less with the imitation or 
the boast of a Romish unity, but to labor after the fulfilment of 
Paul’s prayer, ‘“‘that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith, 
that we, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to com- 
prehend with all saints what is the breadth and length and depth 
and height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge, that we may be filled with all the fullness of God.” 

The zeal of some writers about the Catholicism and organic 
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whole and the visible unity of the Church, reminds us of some 
striking remarks of Edwards in his great work on Revivals. 
‘¢ Persons,” he says, ‘that are influenced by an indiscreet zeal 
are always in too much haste ; they are impatient of delays, and, 
therefore, are for jumping to the uppermost step first, before they 
have taken the preceding steps ; whereby they expose themselves 
to fall and break their bones ; it is a thing very mhing with them 
to see the building rise very high, and al] their endeavor and 
strength is employed in advancing the building in height, without 
taking care withal proportionably to enlarge the foundation ; 
whereby the whole is in danger of coming to the ground; or they 
are for putting on the cupola and pinnacle before they are come 
to it, or before the lower parts of the building are done; which 
tends at once to put a stop to the building, and hinder it ever 
being a complete structure. Many that are thus imprudent and 
hasty with their zeal have a real eager appetite for that which is 
good; but are like children, that are impatient to wait for the 
fruit until the proper season of it, and, therefore, snatch it before 
it is ripe. Oftentimes in their haste they overshoot the mark, 
and frustrate their own end; they put that which they would 
obtain further out of reach than it was before, and establish and 
confirm that which they would remove.” 

VI. By the same discipline of the Word, Providence and Grace 
of God, the Puritans were taught the great practical things which 
they learned so thoroughly concerning the true LIFE AND DEPEND- 
ENCE OF THE Cuurcn. That life is inward, and it grows less, 
the more approximation men make to dependence on an arm of 
flesh, of whatever nature. But it grows more vigorous, the less 
regard there is to anything external, except simply the work of 
saving souls, which truly is itself an inward work, and can hardly 
with propriety be called external, so entirely are its activity and 
success derived from the Spirit. This inward life is the element 
of joy in the Lord; and the strength of the Church consists so 
much in that, that the experience of David may be assumed as 
that of the whole Church of Christ, the lips of the Church being 
sealed like his, until God opens them. “ Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation, and uphold me by thy free Spirit; then will 
I teach transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall be converted 
unto thee.” This experimental knowledge of the joy of God’s 
salvation, and this buoyancy and fulness of freedom and delight 
in teaching and winning souls, in which consists the strength of 
the Church, are to be found only in a life hid with Christ in 
God. 

This life is sustained by his Spirit, fed by his Word. The 
more men are beaten from all external reliances, and thrown upon 
Christ, the stronger they are, and the more indestructible, vigor- 
ous, and joyous this life becomes. The Providence of God with 
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our Puritan Fathers made this lesson conspicuous. With heroic 
faith they practised it, when once they had learned it, when once 
God had broken them away from all that mortals are accustomed 
to rely upon or to hold dear. They were long time in learning 
it, in some things, and with much difficulty, because some of their 
reliances, which were in reality an arm of flesh, looked to them 
like a refuge of the Spirit. They held on to the Church Estab- 
lishment, they were afraid to separate, they hoped in princes, 
they trusted in an arm of flesh, taught to do so by that union of 
State and Church, to which they had been accustomed, and from 
the blindness produced by which it took long time perfectly to 
recover. God was teaching them His great one continually, 
endeavoring to make them see it, and yet they constantly, in this 
matter, endeavored to lean upon man. But God would disap- 
point them, would beat them off, would leave the reed to pierce 
them. At length he broke them away from king, country, State, 
Church, all. 

The more closely men are thus thrown upon Christ, the 
simpler will be their form, if they have that to choose, and the 
best adapted for use, growth, and effort. It was partly their deep 
sense of dependence upon Christ, and partly the external provi- 
dences of God, and partly the teachings of his Spirit in his 
Word, that led our Pilgtiss fathers toa form of Church organiza- 
tion so near to the primitive simplicity of the Scriptures. They 
broke down every external wall of partition possible, and would 
be brought in all things near to God, just as in all things they 
were thrown upon God. ‘Their principles were tried in every 
way. They had had all the advantage of being experimented 
upon in the Old World by men without true godliness and spirit- 
ual wisdom, in cases where it is manifest that for want of these 
ingredients they failed; all which went to demonstrate that the 
kingdom of Christ is not one that can succeed by the mere Ark 
of God in the camp, or by a true, pure, and well nigh primitive 
form; but a kingdom that, the more it is like the first model of its 
founder, the greater measure of his Spirit it demands, to meet, 
sustain, and keep alive its excellence. So the attempt of the 
Brownists was full of instruction. It failed, because it had more 
of the Spirit of the World, than of the Spirit of Christ. It was 
the wine of the Old Adam put into new bottles, and so the bot- 
tles burst. We must have the wine of the new dispensation put 
into the bottles of the new dispensation, and so both are preserved ; 
and this we say is in favor of the simplicity of these new bottles, 
that they require the new wine, the Pentecostal wine of the 
Spirit, and will not answer for the old. In the case of Robinson 
and the Pilgrims, it was most manifestly not an experiment of 
man but of God, an experiment with God’s Spirit. Every step 
of it proved that, and its spiritual success proves it. The ex- 
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periment they made was of such a nature, that if it had been of 
man, it must have come to naught; and it would have come to 
naught the sooner, for the simplicity and freedom of the form 
which they had chosen. Had they moored their Church to the 
Hierarchy, and kept the form of the Hierarchy, the form might 
have held up long after the Spirit had departed. But throwing 
themselves as they did, solely upon Christ, if it had not been for 
the fulness of the Spirit, everything would have disappeared ; 
form, existence, all would have suffered shipwreck. 

Now the man of hierarchical tendencies will reason against the 
simplicity and unworldliness of such a form, because he will 
say, it wants a support in human nature, and possesses no power 
of appeal to anything but bare spirituality of mind, and if de- 
serted of that, must go to ruin. But it 1s precisely this argu- 
ment which is irresistibly in its favor. The simplicity of this 
form needs Christ to support it, and cannot be supported without 
Christ. For this reason it is infinitely precious to the world’s 
best interests ; and well would it be for the world, if no form 
could be supported without Christ. Had it been so, we should 
have been spared the almost infinite curse which the Form with- 
out the Power of godliness has inflicted on the world. The 
hierarchical despotism, which, by the prevalence of Form without 
the Spirit, has maintained such ages of remorseless persecution, 
would have been rendered impossible. And now, a return to 
the primitive simplicity of Form is one of the world’s greatest 
securities against the repetition of such scenes of ecclesiastical 
wickedness. 

It is also one of the best securities against schism. Whatever 
ingredient, form, or ceremony, not set down in Scripture as es- 
sential, men set up in the Church as essential, is schism. It is 
likewise the beginning of despotism and persecution. It was a 
declaration of Milton, worthy to be written in every language 
in the world, that “to us nothing can be catholic or universal in 
religion, but what the Scripture teaches; whatsoever without 
Scripture pleads to be universal inthe Church, 1n BEING UNIVERSAL 
IS BUT THE MORE SCHISMATICAL.”? ‘To this corresponds that 
striking and noble declaration of Bishop Hooper that “ the Church 
of Christ, the more it was and is burdened with man’s laws, the 


further it is from the true and sincere verity of God’s Word. It 


is mine opinion unto all the world that the Scripture solely is to 
be followed, and the Apostles’ Church, and no man’s authority, 
be he Augustine, Tertullian, or even Cherubim or Seraphim.” 
The more simple the form, the more Christ is needed to fill it. 
And ordinarily the more there is in it of man and man’s device, 
the less of Christ it can receive, and the less men fee] the need 
of Christ in it. The fathers of the Church in New England 
were not so worldly and political, as to choose a form of Church 
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government, that, because it relied upon the State or the world, 
would make less of a tax and demand upon them for great spiri- 
tuality and piety. They rather said, We will have that form, in 
which we must live near to God, or die ; ; we will have that form, in 
which, if the Spirit dies, the form drops and breaks in pieces. 
Rather so than a form that, like the thick bark of some trees, can 
remain standing while all within is rotten, persuading the world 
that it is sound, and imposing the form of godliness without its 
power. We throw ourselves upon Christ in a form, to which he 
only can give energy, but which, imbued with his Spirit, we 
believe to be better adapted than all others for the spread of his 
kingdom. 

The result has demonstrated the truth of this belief. That 
form of Church government is found to be the best, which, being 
rooted and grounded in God’s Word, most fully recognises, 
relies upon, “and displays, the efficacy of God’s Word; which 
brings out the Divine rather than the human, and which brings 
the soul most immediately and directly, without distracting busi- 
ness and ceremony, to God. That form of Church government 
is the best, in which there is the least of government and the 
most of God. That form is the best adapted to save souls with- 
out deluding them, and to raise wheat without tares, which throws 
the soul most entirely, simply, uninterruptedly, on God’s doc- 
trines in his Word, and God’s Spirit in the heart. 

It has been singularly enough objected against the admirable 
and successful mission and missionaries of the American Board 
to the Armenians in Turkey, that they have nothing but naked 
doctrines to preach ; no liturgy, nor hierarchy, nor grand i impos- 
ing forms, but only the simple bare truth of Christ and Him 
crucified ; and, therefore, some imposing form of Church go- 
vernment must be sent to them to save them. This kind of 
appeal in behalf of Bishop Southgate’s Mission of an Episcopacy 
seems better adapted to produce infidelity than faith. It throws 
the truth upon Church government for its efficacy, instead of the 
Church upon Christ and the truth. It is, perhaps, the greatest 
compliment that could have been paid to the Missionaries of the 
American Board, and the best testimony to the power of God’s 
simple Word as by them presented. Without any gorgeous cere- 
monies, or ostentatious organization of orders, to catch the favor 
of the soul, they have brought to bear upon the Armenians the 
foolishness of preaching in the simple doctrines of the Cross, with- 
out a word concerning any other government than that of Christ, 
and unincumbered by those human additions which, in a corrupt 
Church, have suffocated the soul. The true Church is the pillar 
and ground of the Truth, and these faithful men have preached the 
simple truth, and not the Church, and in so doing they have ful- 
filed the Church’s whole vocation, holding forth, not the orders 
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of Church government, but the Word of Life in Christ and Him 
crucified. They have gathered a living Church, by preaching, 
not the Church, but the truth as it is in Jesus. 

It is to these principles in reference to the Church of Christ, 
taught by the Spirit, the Word, and the Providence of God to our 
Puritan Fathers, that we owe the great external results accom- 
plished by God’s Providence through their instrumentality. No 
doubtit isto those principles. Nothing but a pure Church of Christ, 
built upon those principles, could have produced such results. 

Our civil liberties have grown out of the freedom of the Church ; 
our representative system itself, with the habits of self-discipline 
and government necessary to support it, have sprung from the 
congregational independence of our Churches. 

The-elevation of the masses of the common people among us 
has been owing to the same ecclesiastical freedom, the same 
principles of independent thought and private judgment, made 
the habit of our Churches in reliance on the Word of God. In- 
deed, the Church of Christ in this country, with its primitive 
Scriptural principles, has made of the people of this country, but 
one common people. 

A religious education is another of the great blessings that 
has come to us from the principles of the Puritans. It was a 
common possession and habit of the Puritan churches. In a 
Puritan family and a Puritan church there could be none other 
than a religious education. The Bible entered into every- 
thing ; the Bible was the rule of everything; the Bible 
must be studied. Their Church principles of form as well as 
of the spirit threw them upon the Bible, them and their chil- 
dren. ‘They felt as if God had spoken to them as to the He- 
brews. ‘Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your 
heart and in your soul, and bind them for a sign upon your hand, 
that they may be as frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall 
teach them to your children, speaking of them when thou sittest 
in thine house and when thou walkest by the way, when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt write them 
upon the door posts of thine house, and upon thy gates.”? Edu- 
cated as the Puritans were in the Scriptures, and in the most 
jealous reverence and love for them, as the foundation both of 
their civil and ecclesiastical privileges and blessings, they have 
bequeathed the habit of a religious education, and of the same 
enshrinement of the Bible in the heart, to all their descendants ; 
a habit, which no attempt was made to undermine, in any part of 
the country, till the Roman Catholics began, in the State of New 
York, an outcry against the Bible and the element of religion in 
our public schools, as a sectarian thing. But God be praised, 
the old Puritan habit is too strong for this infusion of Papal jea- 
lousy against the Bible to do much with it. The decision and 
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firmness of character, which marked our Puritan ancestry, are 
features of New England still; and New England schools and 
institutions have got their roots so entwined around the Serip- 
tures, and imbedded in them, that under God’s blessing all the 
miners and sappers of Romanism can do nothing to loosen them. 
And the habits that prevail in New England are, we would 
hope, increasing elsewhere ; and the very attack and insidious 
effort of Romanism against a common religious education as sec- 
tarian, tends to awaken the sensitiveness and alarm of the Chris- 
tian public on a point in regard to which the people had sunk 
into too sluggish a security. If we would keep our civil free- 
dom, we must educate our children in the Scriptures. It came to 
us from the Bible ; by the Bible only we can keep it. Like the 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night, it led our heroic 
ancestors through all the sufferings, discipline, and struggles, by 
which they established our liberties, and nothing else can pre- 
serve those liberties, or the spirit of them in their descendants. 
We must have a religious education ; and if the cry of sectarian- 
ism frightens the State, then the Church must take it up, as she 
does the voluntary support of religion. In reliance on Christ 
alone she has advanced religion more than all State endowments 
in the world have ever done. In reliance on Christ alone, if 
compelled into it, she is able to do the same with education. 
She asks the appropriations of the government for a common 
school education; but if the condition of such help is to be an 
infidel exclusion of religious teachings, she abhors the treachery. 
It would be the death-warrant of freedom and religion to put her 
hand to such a covenant. ‘There must be a religious education, 
or our life as a free people is ended. It is claims from other 
worlds, that have inspirited our star of liberty to rise, and other 
worlds alone can keep it above the horizon. No terrestrial expe- 
diency, nor infidel liberality, truckling to the ery of sectarianism, 
can save us. Our freedom is the product of celestial wisdom, and 
not a covenant with the powers of darkness, nor the child of a 
cunning policy ; and celestial wisdom alone can keep it. 


What came from heaven éo heaven by nature clings, 
And if dissevered thence, its course is short. 


Another of the great blessings bequeathed to us by the Puri- 
tans and their principles, and a mighty result accomplished by 
the Providence of God through them, is that of the Christian 
Sabbath, sacredly observed in its purity. No language can tell 
the greatness of this blessing. A habit of regard to the Sabbath 
fixed as a feature in the character of a nation is one of the surest 
"Sansa for its permanent prosperity. This is one of those 

ereditary habits, which the Puritans have transmitted to us as 
their legacy ; a habit, when once fixed, very difficult to be eradi- 
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cated. We can hardly form an idea of the greatness of that 
step in the Puritan Reformation, by which the Sabbath was res- 
cued from its almost universal svalnaliods and brought back as 
the possession of the Church of Christ. The Puritans suffered 
much in England in defence of its sacredness. They fought the 
battle nobly, and by God’s grace and providence gained it, in 
spite of the Protestant Book of Sports, the Romish desecrations, 
and the lax principles on the Continent. They had a great trial 
in England, but in this country they had a virgin soil to put 
their seeds in. They could plant their institutions and princi- 
ples clean and uncorrupted, and not amidst tares. They were 
not working with a people steeped for generations in the immo- 
ral teachings and indulgences of the Papal Church. Hence 
this great possession of a Scriptural Sabbath is ours in greater 
purity perhaps than with any other nation in the world. As we 
have it, so must we keep it, guarding against its corruption, 
whether from native insidious decays and profanations, or the 
importation of injurious foreign examples and principles. Keep 
we the Christian Sabbath, and God will make it the bulwark of 
our Zion, and the best protection of our civil state. 

It is from a grand post of observation that we can now survey 
the course of great events, on the tide of which God carried the 
Puritans onward. In all probability there never has been a set 
of men since the time of the Apostles, honored of God with so 
mighty an instrumentality of good in our world, as those colonists 
of New England. They were the founders of a race, an empire, 
and an epoch. ‘They formed a Church, the power of which is at 
this day felt throughout the whole world. 

Obviously, as to the means by which the great designs of God 
in the planting and settlement of this country by Christian colo- 
nies may be carried towards their completion, as God began this 
great work with the Church, it must be continued by the Church. 
As our fathers were thrown upon God, so are we. Our fathers 
conquered, by seeking not their own, but the things that are 
Jesus Christ’s. The mission of the Church, which they began 
to fulfil, we must continue. The habits of self-denial and fix- 
edness for Christ, which made them strong, we must return to. 
Their reliance on the Word of God, and their jealousy against 
every corruption of it, must be ours. Vain is it for us to have re- 
ceived an inheritance from our Pilgrim Fathers, if we think to 
keep it without the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

By their struggles, liberty is bequeathed to us. We do not pur- 
chase it, as they did, by suffering ; it comes to us as our inherit- 
ance, which the Fathers laid up for the children. Mark, now, 
the course of great possessions. The energy, the self-denial, the 
patience, the endurance, the hardy virtues of a disciplined nature, 
that gained them, are rarely bequeathed with them. These are 
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things that we cannot bequeathe. Men may give their children the 
title deeds of their houses, but they cannot of their virtues. And 
their children may have the ability to spend what they have laid 
up for them, without even so much virtue of nature and of disci- 
pline, as to gain one farthing of theirown. The ability to ‘spend 
is sometimes the only ability developed by those a Be inherit 
large possessions, without having been trained in the rigid quali- 
ties that are requisite to amass them. It may be so with us, in 
reference to the priceless blessings bought for us by the blood 
and toil, the prayers and self-denial of our ancestors. We seem 
now to be in the spending mood. ‘There is a great spending 
ability developed in our rulers, and it is not, as yet, contradicted 
or restrained by the virtue, justice, and patriotism of the people. 
And our spendthriftiness begins to be developed in the most 
diabolical and fatal torm ever invented by men’s depraved pas- 
sions. We have been plunged into a wicked, wanton, unneces- 
sary war, the course of which makes us think of that sentence in 
the Memoirs of Francis Spira,—Man knows the beginning of 
sin, but who bounds the issues thereof? If we had been com- 
pelled to gather our patrimony of freedom and prosperity our- 
selves, by our own conflicts ne | sufferings, we should not now be 
spending our strength for the injury of others. There is nothing 
can save us from the destruction that overtakes the dissolute heirs 
of great fortunes, but a return to something of the uprightness 
and piety of our fathers. May God bring us back to that! It is 
as certain as that there is a God, that the blessings they have 
gained for us can be kept by us, only by the possession and 
exercise of something of their Spirit. May God thus turn the 
hearts of the children to the fathers, lest he come and smite our 
inheritance with a curse. 

The re-perusal of the letters of Cromwell, and the observance of 
the extreme difficulty which even minds like Carlyle’s and 
D’ Aubigne’s experience in ape the incredulity in regard 
to his true character, will make every lover of truth anxious that 
the works, on which we have slightly commented, may be studied 
in this country attentively. The octavo edition of Carlyle’s 


work, from Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, presents an engraving of 


the face of the hero; a noble face, the features of one of Eng- 
land’s greatest, noblest men, that ever were or will be. The 
Committee of Fine Arts connected with the new houses of Par- 
liament in London determined, we are told, that amongst all the 
rulers of England, Oliver Cromwell should have no statue. In 
refusing the Protector a place of memorial in the Parliament, they 
seem to have done what, considering the difference in the times, 
is nearly equal to the farce of certain priests at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century in digging up the bones of Wickliffe, 
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and burning them. What is it to the master of this face whether 
the Parliament of England give him, or not, a statue or a portrait 
among the worthies marked with the stamp of State? Of what 
importance will it be as to the appreciation of his character by the 
people? The exclusion might once have been a blow; but who 
cares now? 

Carlyle states the following problem. Given, a divine hero- 
ism, to smother it well in human dulness, to touch it with the 
mace of death, so that no human soul shall henceforth recognise 
it fora heroism. And Carlyle says that he will back our English 
genius against the world for working out such a problem, for 
truly great things have been done in that sort. 

Put Carlyle’s problem in the following formula, and “ our 
English genius”’ itself will fail to work it. Given, the memory 
of a great ruler in the consciousness of the world, and in the 
hearts of his countrymen, to pit successfully against it a Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Fine Arts proscribing the statue of the 
man! Neither dulness, nor envy, nor dread of republicanism, 
nor the mace of death can do this, nor can do anything more in it, 
than make the proscribing Committee themselves assume the 
aspect of a viscous incapacity of flunkeyism (to adopt for the mo- 
ment Carlyle’s own idiosyncratical comages of expression), so 
long as the transaction itself has a record in man’s memory. 

In battling against this dulness, misconception, ignorance, ha- 
tred, and proscription, in the “ dull, dismal] labyrinth of the past 
history of England, where centuries have rotted down, and gone 
confusedly dumb and quiet,” Carlyle has achieved a piece of 
true heroism, almost as great as Cromwell’s own conflicts. He 
has indeed performed a great work. For the first time he has 
taken the character of Cromwell out of the disfiguring bogs of 
history, and placed it in its indisputable integrity and truth, 
clearly before the whole world’s vision. He has set the hero 
himself before us, speaking, acting, writing, in a simplicity, free- 
dom, wholeness and nobleness of development, and perfectness 
of consistency, of which the world can show few other examples. 
Using Cromwell’s own materials, the incontrovertible utterances 
and actions of the man, he has presented a portrait, in which, 
while its fidelity cannot be denied, is at the same time entirely 
a new thing in English biography and history. For, heretofore, 
‘not men, but nightmares,” have written and painted England’s 
“ Cromwelliad.”” In Carlyle’s language, human writing, in 
reference to this period, and the great actor in it, has been the 
art of burying heroisms and highest facts in chaos. Out of this 
chaos the memory of Cromwell has loomed up like a horrifying 
Medusa spectre on the poor nations. Now, ‘like a Heaven’s 
apparition, which it was, it stands radiant, beneficent, before all 
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hearts, calling all hearts to emulate it, with the recognition of it 
in a psalm and song.” 

The secret of this change is the apparition of truth instead of 
history. The continuous, unvarnished succession of a man’s 
letters, speeches, actions, from the beginning of his appearance 
to his dying hour, must develope what he was, spite of all the 
glosses, entanglements, distortions and false colorings of his- 
tory. Set forth the man in indisputable documents and events, 
which were the work of his own soul and body, and keep him in 
sight, himself speaking and acting, so that you lose him not 
behind the verbiage of the historian, or the clouds of historic 
speculation, or the supplies of conjecture and false coloring instead 
of fact, and you have a real life, a definable character, an unde- 
niable existence, of the nature of which, you yourself, not the 
historian, are the judge. You, and the world with you, pass 
udgment, and what is it to you whether it be the jolgment of 
the historian or not? You would not look into Hume to find the 
character of a man, whose life, conduct, and conversation you had 
been acquainted with. 

The judgment of Cromwell’s character no longer depends on 
a packed historic jury. Carlyle deserves.a statue from England 
for showing so iceashiureaielede that Cromwell deserved one. 
The greatest of all triumphs in this development, is the clearness, 
the consistency, the purity and depth of coloring, in which the 
Christian character of the hero comes into view, and remains 
supreme and unaltered, even to the close. If this, with D’Au- 
bigné’s Vindication of the Protector, be thoughtfully studied, the 
conquest of incredulity and prejudice is sure. 
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ARTICLE Il. 
THE PROMISE OF THE SPIRIT. 


By Rev. Erskine Mason, D. D., New York. 


WueEn the Son of God was about to leave the world, he consoled 
his disciples, in view of his departure, with the promise of “ the 
Comforter ;”’ by his agency, was the end of the Redeemer’s mis- 
sion to be secured, His kingdom built up in the world, and the 
expectations He had raised in the minds of His followers, to be 
fulfilled. Upon this simple “ promise of the Comforter” there- 
fore, hang the hopes of a fallen world, and of every member of 
our lost and ruined —- If this world is ever to be delivered 
from the curse, and robed again in its original glory ; if any be- 
ing upon earth is to be renewed in the temper of his mind, and 
made an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, it must be through 
the making good of these words of Jesus Christ. Indeed the 
whole effect of the gospel, all the results, which are to satisfy a 
Redeemer’s soul in view of its bitter and agonizing travail, are 
wrapped up in this promise of the Spirit. His is an agency there- 
fore of vast moment and intense interest. Second to none in 
importance, it should be second to none in the esteem which we 
yield it, and in the study which we give it; and though our 
minds may dwell upon the wondrous manifestation of ‘“‘ God 
made flesh,’’ upon the condescension and magnitude of his love, 
in clothing himself with humanity, and on our account going to 
the death of the cross, yet it is this promised agency which makes 
this manifestation appear wondrous, and brings home this love 
with power to the spirit. We admit the absolute necessity of 
the work of atonement; but we claim a necessity equally abso- 
lute, for the work of redemption. If it is true, that * without 
shedding of blood there is no remission,” it is no less true that 
‘“ except a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” 

The best method perhaps of arriving at the meaning of the 
promise, and the nature of the agency it respects, is to turn our 
attention to some scenes which the Bible represents as proving 
the fulfilment of the promise, and to some facts which are ad- 
mitted to be the results of the agency in question. 

We go directly to the occurrences of the day of Pentecost. 
Since the departure of the Savior, the disciples had been in se- 
clusion, remaining in obedience to the command of their master, 
at Jerusalem, until this promise was fulfilled, and they were endued 
with power from on high. It is not denied that then and there a 
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wondrous influence descended and rested upon them. The apos- 
tles became new men—not new in their physical endowments, or 
wonder-working powers, but new in their views, feelings, modes 
and ends of action. The day of Pentecost was indeed signalized 
by the exercise of a miraculous agency ; nobody doubts that the 
scenes then enacted betokened superhuman influence; nor 
will any undertake to explain the results then brought about, 
upon ordinary principles, unless indeed, they wish to put them- 
selves in the same category with some would-be philosophers then 
and there present, who, baffled in their efforts at explanation, and 
yet desirous of concealing their ignorance, came to the sage con- 
clusion, that the gift of tongues was nothing but the product of 
intoxicating drink. No! there were superhuman endowments 
here. It was not in an ordinary way, that the apostles became 
instantly familiar with almost every language upon earth, so 
that the assembled thousands who had come up from different 
quarters of the world, could hear from their lips, each in 
his own language, the wonderful works of God. It was not 
by natural, but superhuman means, that they could arrest 
disease, cast out devils, and raise the dead; God was working 
with them “‘ by signs, and wonders, and divers miracles, and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, according to his will.” 

It is no part of our design to underrate these endowments, or 
to consider them as of small moment, in the circumstances, or in 
view of the end for which they were given. They were essen- 
tial at that time, as the crowning evidence of the Redeemer’s 
mission, as proving that his work was finished, and that he had 
ascended to his throne, in accordance with his own declaration. 
They were essential to authenticate the apostles’ mission, as the 
miracle-working power was essential to authenticate the claims of 
Jesus Christ himself. But then there was nothing new here. 
The change which was wrought upon the primitive disciples by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, does not consist solely in imparting 
to them miraculous gifts—these had in a measure long since been 
bestowed upon them by Jesus Christ, and we are told that they 
returned from their exercise, expressing to the Master their as- 
tonishment at the wonderful powers which they wielded; and 
though unquestionably they were now endowed with miraculous 
gifts, these did not constitute that peculiarity of the office-work 
of the Spirit, to which the Savior specially referred, when He 
promised to His disciples the Comforter to “* guide them into all 
truth,” to “take of the things which were His and show them 
unto them.” 

We cannot look at this scene with any degree of distinctness, 
without perceiving that the apostles were the subjects of a won- 
drous change. Their previous history up to the present moment, 
shows them to have been very circumscribed and earthly in their 
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views—men hankering after temporal dominion, to whose minds 
the grand idea of expiation, through the agony and passion of 
their Master, had been but faintly and feebly presented. Though 
they had been long with the Savior, had shared his confidence 
and enjoyed his instructions, they seem hardly to have grasped 
the first elements of spiritual truth ; but now there seems to have 
been made to them a revelation of the hidden mysteries of redemp- 
tion, and they appeared like men standing in the midst of a world 
which was new unto them, and acting in view of truths which be- 
fore they had not apprehended. In the apostle Peter we discover 
indeed, the same constitutional energy which marked his previous 
history ; but we cannot discover the lineaments of the man, who 
but a short time previous, ridiculed the idea of the death of his 
Master, as a thing impossible ; nor among his compeers, as they 
exhibit the truth with a peculiar unction, and fervor, and bold- 
ness, can we find traces of the men, who but a few days since 
were bargaining for the chief places in Christ’s coming kingdom, 
and striving among themselves who should be greatest. Nor is 
there any resemblance between those who now preach so openly 
Christ and the resurrection, and those who but a few months be- 
fore, when the Savior was communing with them upon this weer 
point, “kept his saying within themselves, questioning one wit 
another what the rising from the dead should mean.” 

Nor was the change to which we refer as evidence of the ful- 
filment of the Savior’s promise, and as giving us an insight into 
the nature of the agency of the ea | Comforter, pia sl to 
the minds of the apostles. As we read, we discover that the 
Jews themselves who had rejected Christ, and whose hands 
might have been still reeking with his blood, were brought 
through the simple preaching of Jesus as the anointed of God, to 

erceive the atrocity of their crime, and to humble themselves 
in view of it, and under the instructions of the apostles, to re- 
ceive as their master, one whom they had just treated as an impos- 
tor, and to identify their character, their interests and fortune, 
with a cause which they had given but a short time since, all 
their influence to crush. 

These then aré the naked facts upon this subject, presented to 
us upon the sacred page, as the evidence that the Holy Spirit has 
descended in accordance with the Redeemer’s promise ; and now 
we take these facts and endeavor to analyse them, in order to 
ascertain what light, if any, they throw upon that wondrous 
agency, of which they are undeniably the fruit. It is evident 
then, that there was no change wrought in the mental constitu- 
tion or physical temperament either of the apostles, or their 
hearers. In every thing which goes to make up man as man, 
they were, after the descent of the Holy Spirit, precisely what 
they were before—no new facts were brought to their knowledge, 
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to work in them these wondrous changes. The communications 
of the apostles, after they were endued with power from on high, 
do not f° one whit beyond the truths which our Savior had 
repeatedly conveyed to them in his instructions ; while the fact 
which convulsed the minds of their hearers,was a fact with which 
pes | were perfectly familiar, and about which their own agency 
perhaps might have been concerned. 

If the change under consideration, then, consisted not in new 
mental power to perceive truths, nor yet in the perception of any 
new truths, it must have consisted in new views of truths already 
known, and the effect of these new views upon the feelings of 
the heart, andthe purposes of the life. We need not stop here to 
show what wonderful effects are often produced upon human 
character, what changes are wrought, not simply in the feelings 
and course of individuals, but in the whole aspect of society, 
simply by means of a fact with which every one is familiar, seen 
in a new light, and in relations never before supposed to belong 
toit. The disciples had been the constant attendants of their 
Master, but they had looked at every thing they learned, through 
the medium of their prejudices. They were carnal in their views ; 
they knew their Master was about to establish a kingdom, and in 
that kingdom all their interests and hopes were identified, but it 
was a temporal kingdom which they regarded, and their views, 
their sorrows, their joys, their fears, their hopes, were earthly 
and sensual. But it was not so with them after the day of Pen- 
tecost. Then they appeared to understand perfectly the Master’s 
language, “my kingdom is not of this world.” They became 
spiritual men in their apprehensions. They saw their Master’s 
object distinctly, and the means by which it was to be compassed. 
Things unseen by carnal minds, became realities to their view ; 
and while a new world burst upon their vision, they had new 
elements and ends of action, moved under new impulses, and had 
new sources of hope and fear, of joy and of sorrow. In short, 
the men who before were moulded and moved exclusively by 
“things seen and temporal,” now came under the mighty power 
of ‘things unseen and eternal.” 

The point which seems established from this analysis of Pente- 
costal scenes, is, that the office-work of the promised Comforter 
consists in giving new and spiritual views of truths already re- 
vealed, and in bringing the heart and life under their controllin 
influence ; and what was needed then to secure these views an 
their results is no less needed now. We must all pass through a 
process analogous to that which marked the experience of the 
first apostles and their hearers—a process of taking of the things 
of Christ and showing them unto the soul, which can be originat- 
ed, carried on and consummated only by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. We have often looked with astonishment at the fact, 
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that men who enjoyed the personal instructions of the Son of 
God, and lived upon such terms of familiarity with Him as did 
the primitive disciples, should yet seem a to grasp the first 
elements of spiritual truth, and need a new influence from on 
high, to clarify their beclouded, and correct their erroneous views. 
And yet we, with the same instructions which they enjoyed, with 
the superadded advantages growing out of their communications, 
after they were enlightened, need as much this wondrous, hea- 
venly, spiritual teaching, in order to understand and feel the power 
of well known truth, as did the apostles themselves, before the 
descent of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost. It is a startling 
truth, a painful, because a humiliating truth, one which should 
put down every thing like the pride of human reason, and show 
man his absolute dependence upon God, that “ the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 

It is a surprising fact, going to illustrate that peculiarity of the 
natural mind, out of which springs the necessity of this spiritual 
influence of which we have been speaking, that there seems to 
be very little, if any, apprehension of the truths, and very little, 
if any, importance attached to the facts which are spread out upon 
the pages of God’s revelation. Incidents or statements, however 
plain or important, when connected with religion, seem incom- 
prehensible and devoid of interest—incidents and statements, 
precisely analogous to those which in other connexions are per- 
fectly intelligible and full of wonder. The story of the Roman 
sa: who decided the fate of his country by venturing into single 
combat—and of the intrepid Greek, who went out on an expedition 
to steal the golden fleece from the guardianship of a sleepless dra- 
gon, furnish topics which never weary the attention, nor exhaust 
the interest of the natural mind ; but the doings of God’s people, 
whose confidence enabled them to subdue kingdoms, are weak and 
insipid ; and even such exploits as those of the stripling David, are 
without their interest, simply it would seem, because faith sinewed 
his arm. The valor of piety has no charms, and achievements, 
however wonderful, lose their romance, if the hand of God is seen 
to be in any way connected with them. Surpassing as the spiritual 
does the natural, in all that is wonderful and attractive, yet while 
the former is perfectly intelligible and pleasing to every one, the 
latter requires the teaching of the Spirit of God to bring it home 
to the comprehension of any one, and invest it with interest to 
his mind. 

There is, we all know, sensitiveness in the human spirit to the 
tale of philanthropy. We enshrine in our hearts the name of 
one, whose friendship has led him to die for another, and if that 
other were an enemy, whose misery alone excited compassion, no 
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words could express, no time could exhaust our admiration of, 
such disinterestedness. 

And yet there is no conduct in human history which will bear 
a comparison with that of Christ, when he “ bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree.” No one believes that the deed was ever 
yet done upon earth, which at all approximated the sacrifice of 
the Son of God ; still “* He is asa root out of dry ground, without 
form or comeliness, and having no beauty that men should desire 
Him ;” and the spirits which assume every form of high-wrought 
excitement, when you speak of human generosity, and earthly 
daring, are unmoved and untouched when the theme of discourse 
is the Redeemer’s philanthropy, His amazing condescension, His 
unmeasured loving-kindness. 

And the reason of the fact is as plain as the fact itself. The 
things of the Bible have no worldly glory about them. The 
theme of redemption gathers all its magnificence and power from 
the realities of a spiritual world; and while man is carnal in his 
feelings, sees nothing, understands nothing, feels nothing, but 
what appeals to the Sesites and appetites of his carnal nature ; 
while these appetites and desires constitute the medium through 
which he looks at every thing, the standard by which he measures 
every thing, he can see nothing which must be spiritually dis- 
cerned, and feel the value of nothing which cannot be measured 
by his standard of judgment. 

You may place a man amid the mountain gorges of the Alps, 
but if the dense mists of the morning hang over the hill tops, he 
can neither see nor wonder at the mighty battlements which 
apparently threaten to overwhelm him ; but when the sun makes 
his way onward to the meridian, and dispels those mists which 
obstruct the view, then he finds himself at once girt round with 
prodigy, and looks, and wonders, and is impressed and moulded 
by the scene. The page of Scripture, which keeps the chroni- 
cles of the spiritual world, is crowded with the wonderful. It is 
made up of what is most deeply interesting and overwhelming 
to man as a spiritual being, and hastening on toa spiritual des- 
tiny ; but there are resting upon the whole, the mists of carnal 
passion, and eatthly prejudices, and worldly aspirings, which 
must all be scattered, ere man can see, apprehend, and feel them. 
And it is at this point precisely, that the office-work of the Spirit 
of God comes in, as He takes of the things of Christ, and shows 
them to the soul. 

Now we donot undertake to say, howit is precisely that the Spirit 
acts, or what precisely He does, when He exerts His enlightening 
and converting agency. But this much we do know, that when- 
ever man becomes tmuly conscious that he is more than a crea- 
ture of flesh ; that there is within him an undying spirit, which, in 
its roamings among unseen things, and its pantings after immor- 
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tality, shows that it sustains other than earthly relations, and is 
destined to another, and a nobler, than any earthly end, then the 
Bible becomes a new book, and its disclosures assume an aspect 
of wonderfulness and an interest they never had before. 

The change cannot be surprising in view of analogous changes 
which are continually occurring among men. It is by no means 
an uncommon thing for a man to be arrested in a career of sen- 
suality and crime, and to put on new forms of character, and ex- 
hibits a spirit heaven-wide of that which before belonged to him. 
It has resulted mainly from the perceived inconsistency between 
the course he has been pursuing, and the relations he sustains, 
and the end for which he is destined; and you can understand 
how the apprehension of these relations, and of this end, to 
which formerly he was completely blinded, throws a new as- 
pect over every thing, causes him to see things he never saw 
before, and brings him under influences to which he had been 
previously a stranger. It has been perhaps, an awakened 
sense of duty, or some influence which has laid a spell upon 
his master passion, so that he has been brought to think; and 
as he has thought, he has felt what he is, what he should be, what 
he might be, and there has been the commencement of a new 
and a better life. Somewhat analogous to this case is that of 
the subject of the office-work of the Holy Ghost. As it is 
with the wind which bloweth where it listeth, of the action of 
which we are informed only by its effects, so with the Spirit 
of God. His modes are various, His means are multiform. 
Sometimes conscience is awakened, and the first dawnings of 
light are seen in a sense of danger and of guilt ; sometimes there 
is a gentle whisper to the soul in solitude; sometimes there is 
a peculiar power coming from the word of God in the Sabbath as- 
sembly. Sometimes, there is an effective sense of the vanity 
of the world, learnt from frequent disappointments, and the felt 
necessity of something better than an earthly portion. The 
mode is immaterial, the effect is the thing to be considered, and 
that effect in the first instance is found in destroying, or at least 
holding spell-bound, some controlling earthly passion or carnal 
desire, so that the mind sees things as they are, life wears its 
own serious hue, the relations of the spirit stand out in their im- 
portance to view, and the testimonies of the Bible bearing upon 
these relations, all have a new aspect, and bring home truths, 
which often as they had been heard by the hearing of the ear, 
were never yet apprehended by the mind. The influence of the 
Holy Ghost as a spirit of light, is not in itself a mysterious influ- 
ence, however inexplicable it may be in the mode of its action. 
Its effects demonstrate its reality, as much as the results of the 
hurricane demonstrate the reality of the wind, though concerning 
it we can tell neither ‘* whence it cometh nor whither it goeth.” 
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In speaking of this agency however, let us be guarded against the 


extravagance of which some men have been guilty, in supposing 
that the office of the Spirit is to make new revelations to the mind. 
His influence, we apprehend, asa spirit of light, is but to make plain 
revelations which are already upon record. Our condition as 
those who live under the light of the gospel, is not that of a hea- 
then, who is searching after God, if hen he may find him—not 
that of one who has heard no voice of, the Deity except that 
which is echoed from the visible creation. We have a revela- 
tion. God has spoken to us, unfolding every thing it is needful 
for us to know, in order that we may guide our steps aright, and 
lay hold upon the hope of the future. We have not to say “ who 
shall ascend into heaven for us?—who shall go over the sea for us ?”” 
The word is nigh us. Here is the book containing God’s revela- 
tion, and the question is, can we understand it so as to perceive the 
reality and power of its truths? To give us this understanding 
is the precise work of the Spirit. His agency does not consist in 
revealing unwritten truths, but in bringing to our minds distinctly 
that which is already written. The influence of the morning sun 
as it clears the atmosphere, and brings distant objects to view, 
does not terminate upon the objects, but upon the medium through 
which we look at them. They had the same reality, their outline 
was as clearly defined, before the shades were scattered as now 
that the darkness of night has vanished. The telescope does not 
give to that distant star its brightness ; the microscope does not 
people an atom with its busy tenantry—they only help our vision 
to discover them. The sun in his glory, is no more a reality 
than the star inaccessible to our unassisted organs ; the plumage 
of the bird of paradise is no more sparkling than the impercept- 
ible down upon an insect’s wing. The difference is, we have an 
eye for the one, and not for the other. The objects which God 
has crowded into the domain of revelation ; the spiritualities of our 
existence ; the interests and occupations of an unseen world, are 
as real, as the things which we see around us—the events which 
are taking place in a world of sense, and the interests and occu- 
pations of our temporal existence which absorb our thoughts. But 
carnal prejudice, and the mists of worldly passion, the pride and 
sahenlicleney natural to the heart prevent our perception of 
them, and the Spirit of God, when he comes to discharge his of- 
fice-work, does but take the truths which He has Himself indited, 
and show them to the soul. He does not bring them as new re- 
velations, but He so influences the mind and heart, that the affec- 
tions no longer blind the understanding, that there is beauty, and 
there is glory seen where all before was “ without form and 
comeliness ;” and the man who sits down to the study of the Bible, 
rises from it again wondering not more at what he has discovered 
upon its pages, than at the fact that he has so often heard, but 
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never understood, so often read, but never perceived. Such is 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, when He descends to enlighten 
the mind in the things of God. 

Of the reality of this agency, and its absolute necessity in or- 
der to any eae like spiritual apprehension, we can never have 
too distinct or firmly settled ideas. We do not mean to depreci- 
ate the value of any of the external evidences of truth. We 
admit their importance, nay, their indispensableness ; but then let 
us not forget, that the letter of the Bible to which these outward 
evidences relate, is a vastly different thing from the spirit of the 
Bible, which nothing but the agency of the Holy Ghost can re- 
veal. The perception of spiritual things themselves, the faith 
which gives them an actual subsistence to the mind, and an actual 
power over the heart, is a very different thing from that assent 
of the understanding which is given to a logical and well ar- 
ranged demonstration of their reality. I may have a full intel- 
lectual conviction of the truth of a particular statement, while 
the subject-matter of the statement itself may be without inte- 
rest, if indeed it has any reality to my mind. Now it is not the 
simple perception of the fact that this Bible is the word of God, 
which constitutes the evidence of spiritual light ; but the percep- 
tion of the meaning itself of the Bible, and a felt, deep, effective 
interest in its communications ; and this is the result only of the 
influence of the Holy Ghost. 

Upon this influence, as promised by Jesus Christ to his disci- 
ples, is dependent the success of the gospel in the world. Aside 
from this, resting upon the minds of the apostles, they had never 
put forth any intelligent, and well-directed efforts to accomplish 
their Master’s designs, and except as it accompanied their 
preaching, all their labors must have been fruitless. 

What was true of the apostolical age, is equally true of our 
own. No mere exhibition of truth, no outward means or appli- 
ances, no system of external a however wisel 
constructed and faithfully used, can, independently of this direct 
and special agency of the Holy Ghost, avail to build up the 
kingdom of Christ, or change a human being from a carnal into 
a spiritual man. This idea seems to be interwoven in all God’s 
arrangements for our world. We cannot look over the history of 
the past, without perceiving how in every process, through which 
- spiritual results have been brought about, God has shown 

imself exceedingly jealous of His own honor; how in com- 
passing His ends, ie as not selected any complicated or costly 


apparatus, such as human wisdom might pronounce competent, 
but has used feeble and apparently insufficient means, to develope 
the most glorious issues. The divine supremacy in the spiritual 
world, the nothingness of man in contrast with the sufficiency 
of God, are seen everywhere throughout the gospel ; and when 
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its dispensation shall be finished, because its results shall have 
been developed, then shall the new heavens and the new earth, 
which are to rise upon the ruins of the old, illustrate in their every 
part this grand truth, “ not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

A distinct perception and belief of this truth, a felt and con- 
trolling sense of dependence upon God’s special influence, con- 
stitutes in our apprehension, a barometer to indicate the state of 
the spiritual atmosphere in any particular locality or association. 
The state of religion in any community, the vigor of Christian 
character and effort, the success of the gospel in accomplish- 
ing its purposes is to be estimated, not by any outward show, not 
by the number of outward formalities, not by any variety or ex- 
tent of outward means, nor yet by appearances of eat external 
prosperity ; but by an effective pervading sense a de- 
— upon the special agency of the Holy Ghost, as promised 

y the Father. 

We apprehend that “the signs of the times,” the indications 
in this way furnished, of the state of our own spiritual atmo- 
sphere, are far from being favorable. Not that the doctrine be- 
fore us has been expunged from the creed of any class, in evan- 
gelical Christendom, nor that any who make pretensions to evan- 
gelical religion, deny the necessity of the special influences of the 
Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification of the soul ; 
and yet we should be blind indeed to events which are transpiring 
all around us, if we did not see evidences of a disposition some- 
times to invest second causes with efficiency, sometimes to ex- 
plain the supernatural results of the Spirit’s agency upon natural 
principles—in either case, to render doubtful, or dim, the necessity 
of a special spiritual influence, or reduce the office-work of the 
Holy Ghost to the exertion of a power in the spiritual world, not 
different in its nature, from that which God exerts in the natural 
world, upholding, directing, and controlling all things in all 
places of his dominions. 

Now it strikes us that the early history of Christianity pre- 
sents scenes, fatal in their influence to every theory which fails 
to bring in as their exponent a special power from on high. We 
know not where we shall look for a greater apparent dispropor- 
tion between means and ends—a more wondrous and magnificent 
issue, oe from such feeble and insignificant causes, than is 
presented in the preaching and its effects, of the first propagators 


of our faith. Take your position on some eminence overlooking 
the scene, where the first disciples of the Redeemer made their 
onset upon the world. It was the golden age—the age of all that 
was commanding and elevating in civilization, all that was vigor- 
ous in philosophy, and all that was beautiful in the arts. The 
relics of those days clearly show a wonderful enlargement of the 
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human mind, and attainments, serving in many respects to eclipse 
the boasted glory of succeeding generations. It was an age too, 
when religion exercised an unbounded swa /; areligion indeed, 
of idolatry and superstition, and yet of such commanding influ- 
ence as to pervade and give a cast to all governmental arrange- 
ments. It was an age when human pride was at its height, and 
human sensuality was rampant, when if human wisdom and hu- 
man policy and human strength, had done their utmost, still hu- 
man nature in a moral point of view, was deeply depressed. 
Against this mighty combination of philosophy and power, and 
sensuality and pride, Christianity arrayed itself. It could ad- 
vance only by showing the folly of human wisdom, only by neu- 
tralizing human power, only by securing the crucifixion of human 
lust, only by trampling down human altars, and planting upon their 
ruins the standard of the cross. And by what means is such a 
result to be secured? In what way are the moral wastes of the 
world to be reclaimed? How is a transforming element to be in- 
fused into this mass of ignorance, and pride, superstition, and 
sensuality and an influence to be brought to bear upon human 
character, which like the power of a magician’s wand, shall 
charm the proud into the humble, the sensual into the spiritual, 
the superstitious devotee into the intelligent worshipper of the 
living and true God? The only instrumentality which human 
wisdom would pronounce at all competent to such a result, or to 
any degree in keeping with an enterprise so magnificent, must be 
that of men to whom impossibilities are unknown, men of won- 
drous energies and power of endurance, men perfectly equipped 
at all points with skill and learning, and prepared to grapple 
with all the mighty principalities of evil. Now upon the suppo- 
sition that the gospel was to achieve its results by mere human 
agency, such reasoning would be perfectly correct. But God, as 
though He would set at nought all human calculation, and give a 
decisive demonstration of the reality of the special influences of 
the Holy Spirit, constructed all His arrangements upon a principle 


directly the opposite. (The men who, at the first establishment of 


Christianity, entered the lists to contend with the philosophy and 
learning, the pride, the superstition and sensuality of the world, 
were to human appearance, of all men least calculated to meet 


the exigencies which had called them forth. To an eye of 


carnal wisdom, the primitive apostles, deficient in early training 
and accomplishments, lacking in physical courage and energy, 
seem, as they go out in their insignificance to contend with 
the wise and the mighty, little better than a band of daring 
and desperate enthusiasts. Yet mark the issue. The effect 
of their instrumentality upon every thing which opposed the 
kingdom of the Redeemer, was like an effect upon the earth 
when an earthquake stirs it. Every thing gave way before it. 
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The prejudice of the Jew, which had but just shown its strength 
in the successful plotting against Jesus of Nazareth, and the 
time-consecrated superstition of the Gentile yielded. Adher- 
ents clustered around the cross, and in a very short time, the in- 
fluence of that cross wrought an entire revolution, triumphing 
wherever it went, until eventually it became ascendant in the 
world. 

And now as we look upon this scene, what are we to make of 
it? How are we to explain this wondrous march of Christian- 
ity? Who that values his reputation as a man of wisdom or 
common sense, will pretend to solve these mysteries by the ope- 
ration of the laws of natural causes and effects? We do not say 
the attempt at such an explanation has never been made. It has 
been, and the philosopher who in writing the history of “the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire,” spent much of his 
strength upon this point, has only demonstrated the futility of 
the effort, while at the same time he has shown how hatred to 
spiritual religion can bring down a mighty mind to puerilities 
at which an idiot might almost blush. We come and look at the 
Scene, and we can in no way understand it, except as presenting 
to us the fulfilment of “the promise of the Father,” for which 
the disciples waited at Jerusalem—except as an illustration of the 
reality and power of the special influences of the Holy Ghost. 

For ourselves, we are prepared to go farther than this. We 
do not look upon the scenes of Pentecost, and of the times im- 
mediately succeeding, as at all anomalous, or called for only by 
the exigencies of the establishment of Christianity, and the in- 
fant state of the Church; but as exhibiting the grand principle 
pervading all God’s arrangements for building up his kingdom— 
types of similar scenes, which are to mark the history of the 

hureh until the end of time, and through which the final tri- 
umph of the gospel over the world is to be secured. 

The fulfilment of the “ promise of the Father,” the wondrous 
working of the Holy Spirit, not merely as an agent who per- 
vades all nature, superintending its operations, dausing the 
sun to shine, and the rain to fall, and the grass to grow, the 
mind to think, the heart to feel, and the hands to act—but 
as a special agent, discharging a peculiar office-work, in the 
exertion of an influence over and above and different from 
that of all means and natural laws, constitutes the sole ground 
of our dependence now, and the object of our hope, as truly 
as it did the ground of dependence, and the object of hope to 
the apostles, while they were waiting at Jerusalem, in obe- 
dience to the Saviors commandment. 

The conversion of a single sinner from the error of his ways, 
the beginning of a new and spiritual life in the soul of one 
individual, has not indeed that attractive power, and air of won- 
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der and magnificence about it, which belong to a similar change, 
occurring in the experience and character of masses simultane- 
ously. And yet there is as much of special work of the Spirit 
of God in the one case as in the other. There is as mucha 
reality in the Divine agency, when one soul is born again, as 
when multitudes are stirred and moved by a mysterious in- 
fluence, and thousands press together into the kingdom of 
God. The one event in its own nature is as striking, and in 
the agency which produces it, the same with the other. Wecan 
no more rationally account for the conversion of a single sinner, 
separate from the distinct, special agency of the Holy Ghost, than 
we can, separate from such agency, explain the scenes of the 
day of Pentecost, and of its immediately succeeding times. 

The necessity of giving great prominence to this idea, and of 
insisting strongly upon this position, grows out of a tendency 
very marked, and we think very prevalent, to undervalue it, to 
overlook it, to dispute it. Every age of the world since time be- 
gan, has its own peculiar seeatiel deamnatieladion ; and these have 
manifested themselves not only in earthly plannings, and earthly 
enterprises, but in the religion of men ieonion, giving a cast to 
religious views, and defining the nature and foundation of human 
hopes. The theology of ancient Paganism grew out of, and was 
regulated by its philosophy; and in every age man’s religious 
principles have received a coloring at least, from prevalent modes 
of thought and feeling. It is so at the present day; and he must 
be a very superficial observer indeed, who does not discover, in 
certain habits of thought, and certain modes of reasoning, now 

revalent, a tendency to explain every thing in religion 
independently of spiritual influence, and so shut out from view 
the office-work of the Holy Ghost, upon which, according to the 
teaching of the Bible, hang the hopes of fallen man and of a 
ruined world. 

We live in an age when the physical sciences have attracted 
a very general attention, and wakened up the human mind to the 
interest of their study. We are busy perpetually, with the ex- 
ternal world, torturing nature in every form, to make her disclose 
her secrets, striving to reduce all phenomena to something like a 
perfect system, and to reach the natural laws, and their mode of 
working, which will explain every thing. We carry our philoso- 
phy into the department of religion, oak it is not at all nec arnen | 
that they who es been so absorbed in the study of the materia 


world as to overlook the reality of the human soul, should, 
when they come to the study of religion, find it to be nothing 
but a system of externals, which is to accomplish its purpose 
without any spiritual influence to give power to its forms. 

Thus in one direction, we find that men are exalting ceremo- 
nies into life-giving agents, and transferring the work of the Holy 
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Spirit to a system of ritual observances. They can apprehend 
nothing but what strikes the eye, recognise nothing but what is 
tangible, and in the end, with them spiritual religion will be 
nothing but an outward formality. 

Then on the other hand, there are those who must explain 
everything upon natural principles. With them there is nothing 
in any department of God’s kingdom not to be explained by 
some natural law, which is discoverable by us ; and in an endeavor 
to reach that law which may be brought in as an exponent of 
spiritual results, it is forgotten for the time being, that we live 
under the “ ministration of the Spirit” who “ wee in us to will 
and todo.” His special agency is lost sight of, or if it is brought 
so distinctly into view, by the plain statements of the word of God, 
that it cannot be overlooked, but must be recognised, then it is 
nothing but that universal Divine agency which pervades alike 
the natural and spiritual systems, and the promised influence from 
above, which was to work such wonders in the transformation of 
the world, is but an influence which is to superintend the work- 
ing of natural laws, and through them bring about the promised 
spiritual results. 

Now it should not be amiss, were it possible, to whisper a 
word in the ear of those who doubtless with the most upright 
and honest intentions, run into idle speculations upon this sub- 
ject, and that word should tell them that they are not the first 
who have attempted to philosophize the special influences of the 
Spirit out of the gospel, and if they will look over the past, they 
will see numberless theories, wise and plausible as their own, 
hanging up in history, like models of the perpetual motion in 
the cabinets of the curious. They had their day, they cost la- 
bor, they were ingeniously put together, beautifully polished, but 
they were failures. 

To our minds, however, this tendency of which we are speak- 
ing, assumes a more serious aspect. It seems very much akin to 
the efforts of the great adversary of truth, who bends the men- 
tal peculiarities of the present age to his own purposes, who takes 
its philosophical speculations, and not a few of its really brilliant 
discoveries, and converts them into machines to batter down the 
fortress of the Christian faith, or corrupt its fountains with dele- 
terious infusions. And how that God, who is jealous of his own 
honor, and will not give his glory to another, ds te this tenden- 
cy, may perhaps be learned from the results which such tendencies 
have developed in ages of the Church which have gone by. It 
cannot be doubted, that if those who came after the apostles had 
been marked by their spirituality, and gone forth leaning upon 
the same ‘‘ promise of the Father,” which nerved the hearts and 
hands of primitive disciples, and secured to them such abundant 
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success, the page of the Church’s history should have told a 
different tale from that which now deforms her records. 

The darkness which covered our earth in those days, when the 
Christian religion seemed to be but a near relation of Paganism, 
and the heathen altar and the Christian temple differed apparent- 
ly only in name, admits of a very simple explanation. Its shades 
began to gather, when the confessors of the early faith thought 
more of the deductions of human reason than of the simple 
verities of the word of God, and clothed themselves with the 
worldly dignity of sages, rather than with the meek and unambi- 
tious virtues of the Christian disciple. No sooner did the influ- 
ence of the Academy supersede the plain teaching of the gospel, 
no sooner was unbaptized philosophy brought in, as the only true 
expositor of revealed truth, and the word of God forced to speak 
the language of human theories, than the vital principle of Chris- 
tianity seemed as if it were palsy-stricken ; and though this de- 
ference to human wisdom seemed to take off much that is humili- 
ating from the doctrines of the cross, and add to the numerical 
strength of its professed adherents, it did so, only by perverting 
those doctrines themselves, and it increased the strength of the 
nominal, only as it increased the weakness of a spiritual Chris- 
tianity. ‘Thereafter, we find the influences of the Spirit of God 
very much overlooked in planning for the advancement of reli- 
gion, and to a very great extent, their necessity and reality de- 
nied, while dependence for success was placed exclusively upon 
outward means, rites, and ceremonies ; appeals to the senses took 
the place of appeals to conscience, and human authority was 
pressed into service to the entire neglect of the life-giving energy 
of the Holy Ghost. ‘The result was, that in a spiritual point of 
view ** darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the peo- 
ple.” The Spirit of God, grieved, seemed to have forsaken the 
earth, and the Church, reared for ,his dwelling-place, gave too 
evident tokens of his departure ; for though it advanced in outward 
glory, and gathered around itself the treasures and armies and 
honors of the earth, yet when you leok for Christianity, you find 
it but a lifeless corpse, drained of its life-blood, as though a vam- 
pire had fastened upon its vitals. And when emote we dis- 
cover a lonely Saxon, unknown beyond the cloisters and _pre- 
cincts of his own country, catching a glimpse of the spiritualities 
of religion, and speaking as taught by, and in dependence upon 
the Holy Ghost, though he stands alone, and it seems that his 
voice must be drowned, yet securing a response from multitudes, 

ou have evidence not only of the fulfilment of “ the promise 
of the Father,’ through which alone such magnificent issues 
could have resulted from such inadequate means, but also of the 
great truth upon which we are insisting, that God pours out 
upon, or withholds from the world his blessings, according as 
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the reality of his Spirit’s influences is admitted, their necessity re- 
cognised and felt, or their reality overlooked, and their impor- 
tance undervalued or denied. 

So it has been universally—whenever a darkness such as might 
be felt has come over the churches of Jesus Christ—whenever 
the gospel has seemed as though it were stripped of its life-giving 
power, then has “ the promise of the Spirit” been forgotten, other 
dependencies have been introduced, spirituality has been lightly 
esteemed, “‘ the form ”’ has superseded “ the power of godliness,” 
and moral death has walked abroad to do its work, if not wearing, 
at least surrounded by, the emblems and symbols of life. 

We are no enemies to philosophical investigation, even when 
it has religion for its subject, provided it keeps within its own 
sphere; but of all men, we know not one more dangerous 
than the mere theorizer about revealed things—the man, who 
must reduce everything to the standard of nature, and explain 
everything by natural Taws ; because when he has finished his 
system, he has explained away everything which is distinctive 
about Christianity. He has a beautiful theory of religion, but it 
wants one thing—life ; he has all the technicalities and forms 
of Christianity, but not one particle of its spirituality; he has 
scarcely the letter which killeth, certainly none of the spirit 
which maketh alive. 

Blessed be God, the power of religion does not reside in its 
theory, but in its facts and truths. We can know the truth and 
influence of religion without knowing anything of its theory. 
The ancient philosopher who thought the sun a fixed body no 
larger than the hill at which he looked from his windows, de- 
rived as much benefit from its rays as did Sir Isaac Newton. I 
can sustain nature, in the use of appropriate food, as well as the 
chemist or physiologist, on some accounts perhaps better—and so 
I can go to the Bible, and receive its truths, upon the simple tes- 
timony of their author, and they become to me elements of spi- 
ritual life, though I understand nothing of the philosophy of a 
single fact or doctrine therein contained. But when I will not 
believe that the things which God tells me, are so, before I un- 
derstand how they are so, then I am in danger of losing sight of 
what constitutes the vitality of the system, and failing to find its 
true law, of destroying the principles which compose it ;—and 
this is precisely the way in which the power of the gospel is 
paralysed, and its successes are prevented in the world. 

Let men say what they can, and theorize as they please upon 
this subject, the conversion of the human soul unto God, and the 
onward triumphant march of the gospel to the achievement of a 
world’s redemption, is not to be explained upon any principles 
of mere human philosophy, or by any mere natural laws whatso- 
ever. Every onward step which the Church of Christ takes, in 
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fulfilling the design of her Master ; every soul gifted with spiritual 
life, every community brought to obedience to the truth, will 
show the folly of human wisdom, as they set in a light too strong 
to be unnoticed, and too clear to be mistaken, this great principle 
of God’s government—* not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord.”’ 

In these days, when the intellect of man is so greatly on the 
stretch, so full of its own power, and so confident in its own 
resources, while there is a manifestly growing repugnance to any- 
thing like dependence upon an invisible agency, it is well for 
the friends of truth to stand nobly by the doctrine of the special 
influences of the Holy Ghost. ‘The experience of the past, no 
Jess than the Word of God, has taught us, that a forgetfulness or 
denial of this doctrine has prepared the mind for the reception, 
and made way for the working of the most dangerous errors. 
When men have been too blind to see, too infatuated to confess 
the necessity of special spiritual influences, God has abandoned 
them to the vanities of their own wisdom. The vital truths of 
the gospel have been lost sight of, the religion of men has be- 
come little else than a cold, and heartless, and almost heathen 
morality. There has been no moving among the dry bones in the 
valley of spiritual death, and the truth of the Bible relative to the 
agency of *‘ the Comforter,” has been plainly demonstrated amid 
the abuses and formalities of a spuripus religion. 

It is then upon the fulfilment of this “* promise of the Father,” 
upon the manifestation of the Spirit, that we build the hopes of 
the Church and the world. If ever one soul now out of Christ is 
brought to the experience of the power of the gospel, it must be 
through the special agency of the Holy Ghost. If this world 
is to be converted to God, it must be by copious effusions of His 
influence, of which the scenes on the day of Pentecost were but 
the types and earnests. Sad indeed willit be for the Church of 
God, when her members become blind, or sceptical, in reference 
to the “ ministration of the Spirit” as the peculiarity of our age. 
The history of the Church of Christ puts beyond all question, not 
simply the necessity of the Spirit’s influences, but the necessity 
likewise of their copious effusions. Without them, the daily, 
hourly movement of the Church is retrograde, while her life and 
energy are inseparable from her advancement. There has been, 
we apprehend, a growing scepticism, for some time past, as to the 
advantage, if not the necessity of these outpourings from on 
high, and the result we have before us, in a manifest leaning to 
mere formalism on the one hand, and in efforts to bring down 
religion to the mere natural effect of a natural cause on the other 
—a result which has furnished to doubters and unbelievers this 
problem for their solution :—how long, at the present rate of pro- 
gress, will it be, before spiritual Christianity, which now scarcely 
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holds her own, shall, according to the sure word of prophecy, over- 
spread the earth? The ages which have gone by have been sig- 
nalized by wondrous outpourings of the Holy Ghost. Scarce a 
land upon the earth, not one blessed with the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, but has been more or less refreshed by these spiritual visi- 
tations ; and these revivals of Pentecostal days have endowed the 
Church of Christ with new elements of spiritual power, or quick- 
ened into new action those which had ceased to work. It is 
indeed so (as President Edwards has conclusively demonstrated 
in his History of Redemption), that, by means of these special and 
abundant influences shed down from on high, God has established 
and carried forward his work in the world. 

To them mainly, is religion in our land indebted for its foot- 
hold and its influence ; and if they are withheld from us, we are 
lost. As our numbers swell, and the field of our action widens, 
and worldly influences become more and more rampant, vice, 
immorality, scepticism, and divers forms of error walk on- 
ward with strides too large, and a pace too quick to be over- 
taken by any ordinary means; and when the necessities of our 
case lead us to plead for revivals of religion,as our only hope, 
we feel that we are but pleading for what is embraced in the 
glorious promises of the gospel, whose meaning has been made 
plain amid the scenes where their fulfilment has been witnessed. 

The posture of the earl¥ disciples, as they remained secluded 
in Jerusalem, according to the commandment of the Savior, was 
a posture of believing expectation. With their eye upon the pro- 
mise of their Master, they waited im faith, and hope, and prayer, 
for its fulfilment, and the result showed neither a visionary faith, 
nor a deceitful hope, nor an unanswered prayer. 

Such should be our posture now—the posture of those who 
believe in great things, and hope and look for great things to 
come; for we have the same word of our truthful Master upon 
which to rely. The promise upon which their faith laid hold, 
and which kindled their sanguine expectation, was not the pro- 
mise ofthe Spirit for a temporary purpose, but of a Spirit, who 
was to abide with the Church for ever. It stands upon record 
now, as a warrant for our faith, and hope, and prayer; and our 
right to look for the effusion of the Spirit is as clear and strong 
as was that of the primitive disciples, previous to the day of Pen- 
tecost. 

Nay, more than this, the Spirit of God is yet to do his greatest 
work, and magnify his power more wonderfully than ever upon 
the earth. The prophecy has yet to be fulfilled, when “a na- 
tion shall be born in a day.” The analogies of things, as well as 
the sure word of prophecy, teach us to look for outpourings of 
the Holy Spirit, more copious in quantity, and more frequent in 
occurrence, than any which have marked past ages in the history 
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of the Church of God. As we draw near to the consummation of 
al] things, the full development of the results of the gospel, we 
may expect more wonderful spiritual achievements, and more 
magnificent results, than this world ever yet hasseen. As the 
hour draws near, fixed in the unchangeable counsels of eternal 
wisdom, for the full triumph of Christianity, the onward move- 
ment of the Church of God will become more rapid, as the Spirit 
of Christ will give more abundant success to the instrumentalities 
of conversion. ‘The inquiry is yet to start from the lips of won- 
dering thousands, as they see men pressing into the kingdom of 
God, ‘“‘ Who are these that fly as clouds, and as doves to their 
windows ?” 

For this, the sure word of God’s testimony bids us to look, and 
under the influence of the hope which inspiration warrants, to 
pray earnestly for them. Doubtfulness as to their expediency 
or necessity to accomplish the great ends of the gospel, will not 
only repress everything like that spirit of prayer on the part of 
God’s people, which in the Scripture is placed in connexion with 
them as their essential pre-requisite, but will tend to draw away 
our minds from the truth, that by God’s Spirit alone 1s the gos- 
pel to be rendered successful ; and lead us to place our depend- 
ence elsewhere, upon mere means or instrumentalities, the 
result of which will be seen, either in transferring the life and 
spirit of godliness to its mere forms, or in reducing the experi- 
ence of the “ new creature in Christ Jesus” to a mere change in 
the outward manifestations of the carnal man. Give up the spe- 
cial influences of the Spirit of God in conversion, or relinquish the 
hope of his abundant outpouring, and we can look for no other 
result. 

Men may talk of new plans for doing good—may broach new 
theories upon the subject of the world’s conversion ; but it seems 
to us that a Christian mind should be satisfied with the ‘* minis- 
tration of the Spirit.” Living as we do, under the light of the 
gospel, under the reign of the Holy Ghost—that Spirit who has 
come into the world in the place of Christ ; that Spirit, who, as he 
has been shed down upon the Church in time past, has quick- 
ened, and strengthened, and enlarged her, what more do we 
need, or can we wish for? The promise of God is enough for us ; 
let us believe it, and in a spirit of faith and sanguine hope, let 
us pray and wait for its fulfilment, and we shall yet see scenes 
which shall prove the vanity of human theories, and show that 
while man’s wisdom fails, God’s word shall stand for ever. 
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The Nature of the Atonement. 


ARTICLE Iii. 


THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


By Rev. Tuomas H.Sxinner, D.D., New York. 


Noruine is more emphatically taught in Scripture,’ than that 
the grace of God which bringeth salvation, could not have been 
bestowed arbitrarily, or without regard to principles of propriety 
and decorum, as to the mode of procedure ; but was under the 
highest necessity of adhering to apt and fitting mode, in accom- 
plishing its object. God, though above every other necessity, 
could not disregard His own dignity, or act in a way unworthy of 
Himself, as the Lord and Maker of all. Such a way is conceiva- 
ble, but it was not possible, because not consistent with the 
essential perfections of the Divine nature. It would not have 
become the Most High. 

2. It may have been well, if not necessary, on our account 
also, that respect should have been had to mode. The mode of 
showing favor is itself often, of more value than all particular 
benefits ; yea, essential to the permanent value of every benefit. 
A family may have received a father’s generosity in the amplest 
measures, and yet be less indebted to him for this, than for his hav- 
ing always bestowed his offices of kindness in such a way as to 
make them so many instances of wisdom and dignity of deport- 
ment in himself—so many exemplary lessons to his household, 
as the paramount value of character. It is often better that 
things in themselves very desirable should be left undone, rather 
than be done in an improper manner. Might not, then, the 
Divine favor towards man have proved no favor in the end, if 
God had disregarded propriety in the mode of conferring it ? 

3. It was not only well, but absolutely at atts 3 for our 
sakes, that mode should have been observed. Had not God con- 
sulted his own honor, He would have done nothing to the ulti- 
mate benefit of mankind. God is Himself the portion of man ; 
but God dishonoring Himself were no more God. No happiness, 
no possibility of it, would be left to man, if God should do an 
unwise thing, ora thing on any account misbecoming the Supreme 
Majesty of heaven and earth. The benevolence of God, His 
power to bless mankind, depends on His acting always worthily 
of Himself. 

4. But the Scripture teaches’ that the glory of God, “ the 


1 Heb. 2: 10, 14,17. Gal. 3: 21, &c. 
2 In the text before referred to and others. 
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essential perfections of the Divine nature,’ required, that He 
should not only have had respect to mode, but have limited 
Himself to one only mode, namely, ** the making the Captain of 
our salvation perfect through sufferings.”’ For this mode—this, 
and no other—the necessity was the same as that God be un- 
changeably God, a being of infinite perfection, who will not dis- 
honor Himself by conduct unbecoming or indecorous in such a 
being. 

5. The doctrine we are to explain, takes for granted con- 
cerning this mode, that it embraces what evangelical theology 
has termed, AN ATONEMENT FoR siN. By this phrase is intended, 
an amende, a compensation, or satisfaction, for the remission or 
setting aside of the condign punishment of sin; or the punish- 
ment of the sinner according to his desert. The idea of Atone- 
ment is sometimes identified with simple at-one-ment, or reconci- 
liation; but if the design be to exclude what has now been ex- 
pressed, it will not be pretended that this is the evangelical or 
orthodox meaning of the term. The atonement, as commonly 
held by the Church, rests on the assumptions that man is a sinner, ; 
and that there is in the nature of sin that which deserves and HE 
calls for punishment ; and is something which comes in place of 
punishment, supposing this to be forborne. Our object does not Ai 
require us to examine the assumption just mentioned. ‘Taking 
as conceded, that man is a sinner, and that sin incurs punish- 
ment, we are to show the principles and nature of that atonement 
or satisfaction for the remission of punishment, which, we as- 
sume, the mode of the Divine mercy to mankind embraces. 

6. We ground the necessity for an atonement, under the cir- 
cumstances supposed, in the perfection of the Divine Nature, and a 
the necessity that God always act as it becomes him to do. Sup- 
posing that there is forgiveness with Him,—that He may and 
does remit the punishment of sin, God, we say, owes it to Him- 
self, as the best and greatest, the Lord and Creator of all things, : 
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to require an atonement. Sin calls for punishment, and God 
cannot disregard the demand; cannot---if it be necessary that the i 
Deity retain the glory of His nature inviolate. Of this the proof ig 
is in itself. The difference between good and evil, holiness and f 
sin, is essential and immutable, and to this difference, no good or a 
upright being can be insensible ; neither can such a being refrain, : 
if occasion arise, from expressing appropriately, approbation of oy 
holiness, and hatred of sin. The Most High, then, infinite as he } 






is in moral perfection, and holding the provinces of Lawgiver 
and Ruler of the world, was under a necessity—that repeatedly 
mentioned, of being true to Himself in His mode of agency,—to 
manifest, in fitting measure and form, His disapprobation of sin. iE 
It became Him to do this, in the first place, in His Law—the rule ‘* 


1 Dr. Owen, on Heb. 2; 10. 
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of life which He gave to man; and, in the next place, He must 
do the same, if there be occasion, in administering and executing 
His Law. It is impossible, that either in the one or the other 
province, He should fail to express His estimate of the demerit or 
turpitude of sin; much more do, or omit to do, anything, which 
might imply, that His abhorrence of sin is less than it should be, 
or may be changed or abated. These things have their proof in 
themselves, and cannot be denied. But if they be true, how is the 
Divine Government, or God acting towards His creatures as Lord 
and Judge of all, to dispense with the punishment of sin? A 
penalty the law must have; and where it has been incurred by 
transgression, how may it consist with the holiness and moral 
rectitude of the Deity, not to execute the penalty? Is not pun- 
ishment in this case necessary to the just revelation of the Divine 
displeasure? 

7. But the fact lies before us, and is admitted by all, that pun- 
ishment is forborne; that mercy in the Divine administration 
rejoices against judgment, and opens the gates of Heaven to 
those who have incurred condemnation to eternal death. There 
is remission of punishment for rebellious men. But how might 
this take place, without dishonor to Him, for whom are all things 
and by whom are all things? The primary and natural means 
of maintaining His honor being set aside, does a possibility re- 
main of securing the end by any other means? Our doctrine 
gives this question an affirmative reply. It asserts there was 
one other means,—one only, namely, an atonement, by which 
the end could be and was secured. And because the end must 
be secured, and could be by no other means, an atonement in 
order to the forgiveness of mankind was as necessary, as that 
God do nothing incompatible with His essential excellency. 

8. But how could even an atonement answer the purpose? 
The careful consideration of this question is necessary to our de- 
sign. ‘l'o see the truth distinctly here, is to understand the doc- 
trine of the atonement. Letit be remembered, then, what the 
precise thing was that would have put the Divine conduct out 
of harmony, out of consistency, with the essential perfection of 
God, in case of an arbitrary remission of punishment. It was 
just this, that there would in that case have been no appropriate 
revelation of the displeasure of God against sin. Let there be 
then such a revelation, and does not the necessity for punishment 
disappear? Why is punishment necessary any longer, if its ob- 
ject is attained? It was only in order to the manifestation of the 
Divine abhorrence of sin, that punishment was appointed. It 
was not appointed simply for its own sake. If it be possible, 
then, by any other means than punishment, to reveal in full 
measure and power the displeasure of God against sin; in other 
words, if there be any means by which the end of punishment is 
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answered as perfectly as by punishment itself, and if these means 
are provided, is not the way now open, so far as the honor of 
God is concerned, for the setting aside of punishment? May 
not pardoning mercy here intervene, and grace abound in all its 
offices of kindness and love, without opposition from any one 
of the Divine perfections? May not God now act as it becomes 
Him to do, even while He pours upon the guilty and the con- 
demned, if only they are prepared to receive it, all the fulness 
of His benevolence? In the language of inspiration, may we not 
say that God now may be just and yet the justifier of men? Or 
is there still something in the nature of God inconsistent with the 
remission of punishment ? 

9. ‘To some it appears, so at least we understand them to say, 
that fwo things in the Divine Nature are still inconsistent ; two 
essential perfections—the Divine Justice and the Divine Ve- 
racity. 

A necessity for punishing sin lies, it has been said, in the na- 
ture of sin itself, as deserving of punishment: punishment is 
due tosin; so that Justice has no place if punishment be set 
aside. But is this indeed so? Punishment is due to sin, if due 
and desert be the same? Sin deserves punishment; and if Jus- 
tice is wanting wherever there is not treatment according to 
desert, forbearing to punish is being unjust; and there is truly a 
hindrance to the remission of punishment, still remaining in the 
nature of God. He would be the author of injustice if He should 
forbear to punish. The high and unchangeable necessity of 
which we have again and again spoken, would be against admitting 
any substitute for the punishment of sin. No atonement is ad- 
missible, not even though the atonement be itself punishment, 
i. e. the punishment of another: for the argument is, that there 
must be punishment where and because it is deserved; and the 
sinner’s desert of punishment is one of the things which are 
eternal. 

10. But let it be inquired into, whether that is the true idea of 
Justice which leads to this conclusion? Is it so, that Justice 
implies and necessitates treatment according to desert, so that 
where there is sin there must be punishment, or Justice is re- 
nounced and ceaseth forever? The necessity of treatment ac- 
cording to desert—is this embraced in the nature of Justice? Is 
there, then, no such thing with God, as the remission of the pun- 
ishment of sin, or veritable forgiveness? Whai means the 
preaching of the remission of sins among all nations in the name 
of Christ ? 

Besides, how, after adopting this idea of Justice, can we give 
ita place among the virtues? If Justice be a virtue, a good 
thing, it can never be opposed to any other virtue, or oblige us 


1 Luke 24: 47. 
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to anything evil, or be inconsistent with universal goodness. The 
virtues are homogeneal, sisters in the same family ; they love and 
embrace one another. If I must renounce virtue,—be malignant 
or vindictive, for example, in order to retain what I choose to call 
Justice, either Justice is here an evil thing, or I have abused it, 
by giving its name to that which is evil. That cannot be in its 
own nature good which requires us to be, or to do, evil. But 
suppose a man to be brought into judgment and condemned as a 
criminal ; and that, by some means, the ends to be answered by 
his punishment are already secured—that by virtue of a certain 
arrangement or provision, no injury will be sustained, and no 
good be lost—no ill consequences of any kind will follow, by 
forbearing to punish him—so that if his punishment should take 
place it would be for no end but simply for punishment’s sake ; 
and now suppose again, that something naming itself Justice 
should forbid his discharge on the ground that it would keep 
him from his desert, would this something, bear whatever name it 
may, be anything else than simple malignity—would it do in this 
case what might be regarded as a praiseworthy office, a thin 
worthy to be classed with the exercises and acts of that holy 
love, which is the fulfilling of the moral law? Surely it ought 
not to be called Justice. No, the quality of Justice is not such 
that it must inflict punishment, in all cases where it is merited, 
irrespectively of the ends of punishment, or merely because pun- 
ishment has been incurred and is deserved. The ends of pun- 
ishment must be regarded ; they are the justification and defence 
of its infliction—what Justice points to, it may be with tears of 
pity, as the necessitating cause of her punitive procedures. If 
these can be secured without punishment, itis not Justice, or any 
form of goodness, but arbitrary cruelty, that will proceed, in 
these circumstances, to inflict a pang, though death itself be 
deserved. Justice is in this case satisfied ; she does not and cannot 
object to the remission of punishment: Justice is no enemy to 
Love. 

11. It may be well to note the office and place of Justice in a 
virtuous character. It is essential, but it does not hold the high- 
est seat among the attributes of goodness. The supremacy 
belongs to Love—the highest, brightest adornment and glory of 
every good being. Wisdom is subservient to Love; so is Power; 
so is Justice. The work of Justice is to secure to all their rights, 
and protect the interests of all. This done, Justice is content; 
she seeks nothing more. If by any proceeding of Wisdom,— 
any means whatever not unlawful in themselves,—the interests 
of all are placed in perfect security, nothing would be more 
unjust and absurd than to forbid, in the name of Justice, the 
manifestations of mercy. 

12. Distinctions have been made in Justice, as if it were of 
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different kinds, Distributive, Commutative, and Public; but 
Justice in each of these varieties is of the same nature; in 
neither of them does it ever fulfil the part of simple, despotic 
power, or renounce the rule of Love and Goodness. Distributive 
Justice deals out to every one the portion of good which falleth 
to him; allots to each one his claims, suffers no one to be injured ; 
but it hinders no one from relinquishing his rights at the sug- 
gestion of benevolence or compassion, much less does it oblige 
any one to be malignant or unforgiving. Commutative Justice 
—taithfulness to contracts, honesty between man and man, 
—is not against indulgence to an unfortunate debtor, nor will it 
imprison an honest debtor who has no means of payment ; such 
a measure never proceeds from any modification of Justice ; it is 
the doing of pure malevolence. Public Justice is of the same 
character : it demands the punishment of crimes, as a means of 
securing the public good, but it is not against the pardon of an 
offender whose punishment may be remitted with prudence ; or, 
as the case sometimes is, must be remitted, unless the public good 
be disregarded. To return to our former statement, it is never 
of the nature or spirit of Justice to give pain to any one where 
no ulterior end is to be answered, where there is no object to be 
reached beyond the giving of pain, or where the infliction ter- 
minates in itself. Work of this kind proceeds not from Justice, 
but gratuitous cruelty. Justice, then, is not in the way. 

13. The other supposed obstacle is the Divine veracity. 
Punishment, we are reminded, is not only deserved, it 1s threat- 
ened and denounced. It is expressed in the Law itself, as the con- 
sequence of transgression, and is not the Law the voice of 
truth? Or is it consistent with the principle and end of Divine 
legislation, to allow the idea that what the Law names as the 
penalty of transgression, may be incurred and yet not en- 
dured? If this be so, is not the discouragement of trangression, 
the majesty of the Law—the strength of the Divine government, 
less than it might be ? 

It must be confessed that there is, on this supposition, less of 
one kind of strength than in the opposite view there would be. 
If the Divine government proceeded on the principle, adopted, 
itis said, by an ancient tyrant, that no remission or mitigation of 
the punishment prescribed in the law would, under any circum- 
stances, be admitted, there would, indeed, be in it more of that 
formidable, terrible strength which is displayed in the stern ex- 
ercise of authority ; more, in other words, of despotic power. 
But it is in the nature of things impossible that God, a being of 
perfect and unchangeable goodness, should administer such a 
goverment. He would not be God if He should assume the throne 
of an arbitrary despot. Any plan of government, not consistent 
with the supreme rule of Love or Goodness, is such as would mis- 
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become the Most High. God could govern on no such plan. 
4 the remission of punishment may be made compatible with 

ustice, it is reproachful to God to suppose that He would, by in- 
stitutes of law and government, have foreclosed against Himself 
the exercise of the pardoning prerogative ; or disabled Himself 
from appearing in His administration true to His own nature as 
the God of Love, whose goodness is His glory. 

The fact is, that mere legislation, unless it be itself unlawful, 
never binds the hands of love, or forbids mercy under all possible 
or supposable circumstances. The veracity of a lawgiver is not 
pledged by the simple fact that he has annexed a penalty to his 
law, for the execution of the penalty in all cases of transgression. 
Let Justice be satisfied, and Truth itself would lose the quality of 
a virtue, if it should now be a barrier to the free exercise of bene- 
volence. Just legislation, like Justice itself, implies no neces- 
sity for punishment, except as the ends of punishment may 
require. The penalty of a law is “ not to be taken for a predic- 
tion, expressive of a certain event, or what shall be; but a com- 
mination, expressing what is deserved, or most justly may be ; 
the true meaning or design of a commination being, that it may 
never be executed.”?* They who think otherwise, ‘ labor under 
a delusion as to the meaning of threatenings, which, though they 
affirm simply, nevertheless contain in them a tacit condition, de- 
pending on the result.”* Such universally is the groundwork, 
the law, of all true legislation, human and divine. Where law 
under the Divine government is broken, the penalty is incurred, 
the transgressor is amenable to punishment; but God has not, 
by the mere fact of having given the law, pronounced a priori 
against the exercise ofmercy. He holds, and from the first meant 
to hold, the pardoning prerogative in His hand. Although, 
according to the letter of the law, the offender is exposed to 
death, yet God, except as justice demands satisfaction, has left 
Himself free to do with him as He pleases—to have mercy on 
whom He will have mercy, and show compassion to whom He will 
show compassion. 

14. These Divine perfections, then, are not in the way. So 
far as Justice and Truth are concerned, the way is open and 
clear. Is there any other obstruction? If an amende, an atone- 
ment, may be supplied, is there anything remaining, in or out of 
the Divine nature, to restrain the exercise and manifestation of 
the Divine benevolence to mankind ? 

According to the evangelical faith, such a measure has be- 
come a reality. An atonement has been made, by means of 
which all the perfections of God harmonize and interblend their 
glories in favor of men ; his Justice, Truth, Holiness, Wisdom, 
commingling with his Mercy, and all perfectly consenting toge- 
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ther, to set before us, as a free and sovereign gift, eternal life, 
with all its variety of infimite blessings. It is, we hold, a histori- 
cal verity, that such a measure has come into existence and ope- 
ration; has taken effect, and is the groundwork of the Divine 
dispensation of grace and goodness which so abound towards our 
sinful world. We regard it asthe chief of all the ways of God— 
the foundation of His kingdom. The immediate agent by whom it 
was accomplished, was He to whom the Scripture refers, under the 
title, ‘the captain of our salvation.”? The means were included 
in those sufferings of His, by which, as the Spirit saith, “He was 

made perfect.”’ In these sufferings the atonement is to be found. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ records the history of the transaction. 
It had its consummation in the agony and bloody sweat and 
unparalleled death of Christ. ‘‘’The decease which He accom- 
plished at Jerusalem,” including its preliminary and attendant 
particulars, was an atonement, a satisfaction to Divine Justice, 
whereby the door of salvation was opened to mankind. This is 
the grand article of evangelical Theology. 

15. The doctrine embraces an explanation, showing why 
was, that this death had the efficacy which is ascribed to it; or 
what gave it its power to atone for sin. This arose in part from 
the nature of the death or sufferings of Christ; but chiefly from 
the character which the doctrine ascribes to the sufferer. In this 
latter respect, the doctrine without controversy, presents a great 
mystery. It gives to the sufferer a sphere of antecedent and inde- 
pendent existence, out of and above the creation. It makes Him 
distinct from God, and at the same time co- equal and co-eternal 
with Him ; partaking with Him the essence and inherent glory of 
the godhead :* whereby He was competent to dispose of Himself 
as He pleased, and also to suffer or do whatever might be exacted 
of Him for the satisfaction of justice, without being Himself over- 
come and swallowed up, in meeting His dread liability. It 
affirms of Him, moreover, that He sustained a mysterious relation 
to God, that, namely, of an only begotten son, who dwelt from 
eternity in the bosom of the Father. It adds, that this uncreated 
and co-eterna] companion and Son of God, came into the world, 
in the fulness of time, clothed in humanity, yet without sin, for 
the suffering of the death which awaited him. Further, it repre- 
sents Him, as bearing by the imputation of justice,the sin of man- 
kind ; thus making His sufferings vicarious, while it gives them 
a sev erity, not to be explained or justified under any other idea, 
than that they were a substitute for our punishment—a compen- 

sation for its remission. Finally, it declares that by virtue of 
these sufferings, on the part of one who possessed the Divine 
nature in full equality with God, an atonement was made—every 


1 «* The Word was with God.” 2 «The Word was God.” 
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end answered which could have been gained by inflicting con- 
dign punishment on mankind. 

16. The sufficiency of this measure—its power to atone—no 
one, of course, could perfectly appreciate, besides God himself. 
None else could comprehend the amount of the guilt to be for- 
given, or the punishment which it incurred ; nor could any other 
estimate justly the value of the sufferings which were endured by 
Christ—such sufferings of such a personage. Their compensa- 
tive merit, in their breadth and length, their depth and height, 
who but God alone could comprehend? But they must have 
been an adequate compensation, having been appointed and 
accepted as such by the Divine Justice : and now, since by the will 
of God they have been published and set forth as sufficient for 
their great purpose, two things are of the highest certainty ; 
First, the manifest divinity of the measure (if it be of God, it 
must proclaim itself his work) :—and, secondly, the human mind 
must be competent to perceive evidences of its being what God 
declares it to be, an atonement truly—asufficient amende or satis- 
faction. For the object or end of it, not being an effect on the 
mind of God only, but a revelation of God’s displeasure against 
sin, which the subjects of the Divine government were to regard 
and understand, as such, it must needs have in itself power to 
make this revelation. he atonement, in other words, must be 
an atonement as well in the consciousness of every one to whom 
it comes in its just statement and influence, as in the esteem and 
judgment of God. It must have in itself a se/f-evidencing virtue— 
be its own witness—proclaim itself an atonement, as the sun 
shows what he is by his own beams, without need of external 
witness-bearing. The facts embraced init must show it to be an 
atonement; andthey do. That the sufferer was in essential dig- 
nity and glory equal with God, and was also His only begotten 
Son; and that His sufferings were such as the statement repre- 
sents—these facts cannot be mentioned in connexion with their 
design, without asserting their sufficiency as an atonement. Let 
it be admitted, that the degraded man, whose sweat in the garden 
was as great drops of blood falling down to the ground, and who 
died on the cross in the manner described in the gospel, was the 
equal and express image of God, the brightness of His glory, and 
His own Son ; and that He suffered thus ‘ to purge our sins,”’ or 
make satisfaction for us to justice; and though no finite mind can 
conceive the magnitude of the punishment due to mankind, yet 
sure and self-evident it is, that neither this punishment nor any- 
thing else, could have been of greater avail as expressive of 
the demerit of sin, and the Divine indignation towards it. Let the 
statement be apprehended and received by the human conscience, 
and apart from all external testimony, it must give that con- 
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science, peace and quietness, as to the atoning sufficiency of the 
stupendous measure. 

17. But is the statement itself credible 2? Does it not involve 
intrinsic absurdity, or what is repugnant to reason and natural 
religion? Is not the possibility of an atonement grounded 
in an assertion respecting the character of Christ, which cannot 


be true? There could have been no atonement, it is said, if 


there had not been One in eternity with God, who himself pos- 
sessed the Divine attributes: in other words, it is taught, that 


Christ was strictly a Divine Person. This is the foundation of 


the doctrine of the atonement. Is it consistent with the greatest 
and first of all truths—the unity of God? The statement is pre- 
sented with a concession, yea, rather withea bold averment, that 
it is in this respect a mystery—a mystery it may be, to angels 
as well as men—what is far above human and perhaps all 
finite comprehension ; but it is a mystery and no more; it is not 
against any dictate of reason, or contradictory of the Divine 


Unity. In asserting the pre-existent and eternal divinity of 


Christ, it does not deny the one and simple essence of God, but 
only implies that this one Divine essence is pluri-personal ; or 
that in the one and simple essence of the Deity there are more 
persons or subsistences than one. ‘There is nothing in reason, 
nothing in nature against this assertion. It relates to the mode 
of the Divine existence—a great mystery indeed. But to men, 
what is there that is not in some respect mysterious; and if all 
nature be full of mystery, why should he expect to find out by 
searching the mode in which the great Infinite himself subsists ? 
The mystery, in this case, is one which, it is contended, the 
Scriptures reveal in a thousand places ; yea, which, including 
its cognate doctrines, is the grand subject-matter of the Bible. 
The only question is, Is the Bible understood and interpreted 
~— ? 

18. To this brief view of the atonement, though we have en- 
Med to make it definite and distinctive, it may be proper to 
subjoin a few additional observations in order to insure it, if pos- 
sible, against misapprehension. 

The atonement, as now propounded, gives no unfavorable 
impression of the Divine character; does not represent God as 
divided against Himself, or the persons of the Godhead as di- 
vided and contrary to one another; does not ascribe gentleness 
to Christ and deny it tothe Father. The whole Deity is made the 
author and finisher of the measure ; the will and purpose of the 
entire Godhead were fulfilled; it was as much the doing of the 
Father as of the Son; the Son, while he gave himself, was also 
the Father’s gift. The conception of opposite feelings and inte- 

rests is not justified, but precluded. 

There is no ground for the objection, that it makes God unjust 
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in order to be just,—unjust in his treatment of Christ, in order to 
be just in showing favor to the guilty. Christ does not become a 
sinner, because by imputation he bears our sins. He is not re- 
garded as deserving the treatment he receives. He is not 
treated otherwise than as he chooses to be. He simply foregoes 
His own honors and rights for a time, and offers Himself to suffer, 
as the necessary means of our salvation. He is not punished, in 
the ordinary meaning of the word, as implying personal crimi- 
nality. No injustice is done Him, unless it be in the nature of 
Justice to permit no sacrifice to be made, no interest or right 
surrendered for the benefit of others ; unless justice be the enemy 
of self-denial and disinterested benevolence. 

The atonement does not imply that there is a vindictive pro- 
pensity in the Divine nature; or that God needs compensative 
sufferings for his own gratification, or any motives out of Himself 
in order to be inclined to the exercise of compassion. It sup- 
poses the Deity to be incapable of acting with impropriety, or in 
a manner which does not become Him, but not to be vindictive 
or slow to mercy. The atonement assumes as a necessity, that 
every Divine attribute harmonize in every Divine act or procedure ; 
and that the Divine conduct never be out of keeping with itself, 
or inconsistent with the majesty and honor of God, as the Lord 
and Maker ofall. But thisis not against the purest and highest be- 
nevolence ; it is only againsta benevolence falsely so called, which, 
by disregarding mode in manifesting itself, would defeat all the 
ends of infinite goodness. The atonement is but the mercy or 
goodness of God, using a proper mode of showing itself to man. 
Instead of being against goodness, it is an instance of goodness, 
comprehending every other, and also infinitely surpassing all 
other forms of goodness possible or conceivable. It is the chief 
means by which God demonstrates his goodness. 

There are representations in evangelical writings and dis- 
courses which, taken to the letter, and apart from their connex- 
ions, are to the discredit of the atonement, as implicating the 
Divine character in reproach. The atonement is said to be the 
appraisement of the Divine vengeance ; the wrath of God is set 
forth as spending and exhausting itself on the pure and innocent 
Savior, &c. But these. are bold and strong expressions, the im- 
port of which, as consisting with just views of the Divine good- 
ness, is commonly obvious from their context and scope. ‘They 
are not without warrant from Scripture.’ They make no bad 
impression on candid minds. When it is kept in mind that the 
atonement is God’s own work, that Christ was His own Son, in 
whom He was always well pleased, and that His treatment of 
Christ was, in fact, a sacrifice infinitely expensive to Himself, no 
room is left for understanding the language in question as imput- 


1 Zech. 13: 7. Is.53: 10. Rom. 3: 25. 
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ing malignant feelings to the Deity. It serves but to showthe ma- 
lignant nature of sin, and the greatness of the love of God to man. 

19. Itis not true of the atonement' that it is incomprehensible 
or obscure as to the manner in which it answersitsend. Nothing 
in the atonement is more manifest than its mode of influence, or 
how it is connected with forgiveness and salvation. An attempt 
to state the doctrine, which does not show this connexion, omits 
the radical idea of the atonement. The atonement, in its very 
definition, declares how it opens the door for the manifestations of 
mercy. What is the atonement but a satisfaction to Justice, as 
complete as would have been our punishment, in order to the 
remission of punishment without dishonor to God, and without 
detriment to his law and government? And is it still a mystery 
how the atonement is connected with our salvation? There is 
mystery in some things pertaining to the atonement, but it is de- 
nying the doctrine to say that we know nothing of the mode of its 
influence. . 

20. The atonement cannot with propriety be regarded as a 
strictly forensic transaction. Where the terms peculiar to courts 
of judicature are used in speaking of it, they are not to be taken 
literally; but, as human language must needs be taken very 
often when employed to express Divine things, with more or 
less accommodation to the nature of the subject, as by its own 
evidence, or by other means, understood. The atonement, for 
example, justifies no one in the forensic sense, the satisfaction 
which it makes not being such as the law exacts from debtors or 
criminals. Forensic justification and satisfaction are incompati- 
ble with forgiveness : he who is justified in a court cannot be 
pardoned : he whose debt is discharged cannot be forgiven : but 
the atonement does not render our free and gratuitous forgiveness 
an i ay Its influence is precisely the reverse ; namely, 
to make our forgiveness consistent with the perfection and glory 
of God; or if we may so speak, to obtain the consent of Justice 
and all the other Divine attributes to the exercise of the pardon- 
ing power. ‘The atonement does not give usa claim on God, on 
the ground of justice; it does not impose a necessity or obliga- 
tion on God to forgive us; it does not deprive Him of his high 
prerogative, as Judge and Lord of all, to have mercy on whom 
He will have mercy: it does not transfer this prerogative from 
Himself to Christ, or give it to the Son exclusively of the Father. 
We have mentioned what it does. It brings all the perfections 
of God into harmony with the free manifestations of His mercy ; 
so that in making these manifestations He acts as becomes Him 
for whom are all things and by whom are all things. 

21. The extent of the atonement is determined from its 
nature. How far indeed it is to avail in actually saving men, or 
1 As Mr. Coleridge, Dr. Paley, and others say. 
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to how mer it is to be applied, or what portion of mankind 
were, as its fruit, destined to salvation by the eternal purpose of 
God, cannot be understood from the atonement itself. The satis- 
faction which it renders for sin, not being like the payment of a 
debt, inconsistent with, but only the necessary condition of, for- 
giveness, the atonement of itself involves the actual salvation of 
none. Certain indeed it was, that this measure of infinite wis- 
dom and goodness would not be without fruit ; but to render the 
atonement effectual, other agencies and influences, those espe- 
cially of the renewing and sanctifying Spirit, must be employed. 
In ori ees to its application or success, the atonement will be 
coincident in extent with that of the Divine purpose. But the 
atonement proper, the atonement in itself, or its efficacy precisely 
as an atonement, hath an amplitude and a sufficiency equal to the 
value of the blood of Christ—the infinite merit of his sufferings 
and death. The overture of salvation to man is limited in Scrip- 
ture to no age, no country, no class, no number ; it is made, not 
to as many as God secretly intends to make willing to accept it, 
but with the same earnestness to those who are not made willing ; 
nothing limits it but incorrigible obstinacy of heart in those by 
whom it is not received. The boundlessness of the overture 
hath an adequate ground in the atonement, whose breadth and 
length are also without bound. 

22. Again, the atonement is adapted to have influences and 
effects ulterior to the salvation of men. By the discoveries 
which it makes, the lessons of wisdom, justice, purity, power, 
and goodness which it inculcates, and the manner in which it 
enforces them, it is suited to be the teacher of the world and 
the ages—the great light, the central sun of the moral cre- 
ation. The impression of necessities which it makes—the neces- 
sity that the conduct of the Most High be always as becometh His 
essential majesty and dignity; that order be preserved in the 
Divine kingdom; that the displeasure of God against sin be 
revealed ; and the necessity of punishment, or else of satisfaction, 
in order to this revelation ; and the other mysterious necessities 
which are shown in making satisfaction ;—how fitted is a measure 
of this import and this power of enforcement, to uphold the uni- 
verse in love and allegiance to him, by whose infinite goodness 
it was devised and accomplished? That it is not hidden from 
any part of the creation, and that it is, in fact, the pillar and 
ground, the strength and security of the moral empire of the Al- 
mighty, the bond of eternal union and harmony among angels 
_ and men, and all the sons of light, is a scriptural asseveration 

concerning it, which hath a high ground of probability in itself. 

23. The distinguishing traits of evangelical piety appear in 
high relief in the light which shines from the atonement. It is 
this doctrine which gives evangelical godliness or piety its pecu- 
liarity. That piety takes from the atonement its entire image 
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and fashion, its every line and point, as the clay receives what- 
ever is engraved on the seal. ‘The atonement in evangelical 
doctrine is a fulness that filleth all in all. It is the ground of 
all, it sustains all, it permeates all, it gives life and form and 
power to all. It has the same pre-eminence and importance in 
the piety which corresponds to this doctrine as its just counter- 
‘ part. The impress ofthe atonement on the soul and the character 
is the sum, the a// of evangelical piety. That piety is nothing 
else than the doctrine of Christ, co-existent and co-eternal with 
God; Deity incarnate ; incarnate Deity suffering for the sins of 
men, the just instead of the unjust ;—this doctrine written on 
the heart by the spirit of the Living God, and exhibited in the 
life and conduct. We have not time to examine this subjective 
image particularly—the sense of mystery and wonder, the humi- 
lity, the anmhilation of self-wisdom, self-righteousness, and self- 
, will, the filial dread of the Divine majesty, the contrition and 
brokenness of heart, the sense of the evil of sin, the love and de- 
light in Christ, the love and gratitude to God, the peace, the joy, 
} the hope, the praise, and other traits comprised in it. But ‘one 
thing we cannot forbear to observe: that there is in the piety 
which answers to the atonement as the image to the seal, an ab- 
solute, overwhelming conviction of the final and aggravated con- 
demnation of unbelievers. That the atonement, with all its inhe- 
rentevidences ofdivinity, and all the testimonial signs and wonders, 
and other outward proofs by which it is confirmed, should not be 
received by those to whom it is offered ; that this great salvation 
should be neglected, this only means be despised, by which man 
could be saved ; how appalling the thought, how full of amazing 
, terror! How shall they escape, where shall they appear, who 
tread under foot the atoning blood of the eternal Son of God! 
There is a piety whose most distinguishing characteristic . 
seems to be aversion to that which is termed Evangelical. It ' 
has many recommendations. It melts with tenderness, it bows 
with reverence, it smiles with complacency, it rejoices with 
confidence and hope, at its own religious views. It often dis- 
courses with fluent, and gentle, and tasteful language, in praise 
of itself; and it certainly hath many fruits of natural good- ef 
ness and self-culture to boast of. But so indifferent, so inimi- 
cal is it to the majesty and glory of God, that when the great 
Device is mentioned, by which alone it was made possible to 
keep the Divine honor unsullied and immaculate, while grace is 
shown to men, then this piety is ready to cry out, “away with 
it, away with it,’’ as the Jews expressed their scorn of the Son 
of God, when Pilate brought him forth to them, saying, ‘“‘ behold 
t your king.”” No wickedness moves its indignation sooner or 
; more profoundly than the doctrine of the atonement. If that 
doctrine be true, of what avail will his piety be, “‘ when God 
taketh away the soul ?” 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE BIBLE EVERYTHING OR NOTHING. 


By Pror. Tayvter Lewis, LL.D., University of New York. 


Our world and race will doubtless make progress if God wills 
it; and just as fast and as far, and in the exact proportion as the 
purposes of His moral government may require. It is only when 
the ground of this is regarded as something purely physical, or 
as existing in the nature of things, or in an universal development, 
and in connexion with a view of God that regards Him either as 
a part, or as the inseparable pervading energy, or vis efficiens of 
the whole, that the doctrine becomes absurd and atheistical. It 
is then progress in an endless line, having reference to nothing 
out of itself regarded as absolute and immovable. In it there could 
be no points of rest, nothing finished, no absolute perfection for 
the whole, no relative perfection that could ever be hoped to Be 
reached, for any of the parts. Neither could there be strictly any 
ends ; all things are only media; singly and collectively they 
are means to something beyond, and still beyond ad infinitum, 
for ever and for evermore. We do not use the terms higher and 
higher, for these imply, at least, fixedness in one direction, and 
an immovable standard from which this direction, as onward or 
backward, upward or downward, may be rightly determined. 
According to another and far more satisfactory view, the univer- 
sal movement may be contemplated under the idea of a sphere, 
having an everlasting radiation of every part to and from a fixed 
centre. Here everything intended for an end may be supposed 
to attain some final position ; and, in some unchanging relation to 
such centre, and to the whole, to reach, at last, its own relative 
perfection. All true progress, then, would be towards such a cen- 
tre, or rather to some fixed points in relation to it. 

If this be a true view of the actual progress of the things or en- 
tities of which the universe is composed, much more may it be 
maintained in respect to the mind’s advance in truth and know- 
ledge. There must be some central truth or truths for the ra- 
tional soul, according to our nearness to which, all other truths 
falling within our visible horizon may be seen without parallax, 
in their true positions, and in their relative importance ; thus also 
furnishing a fixed standard by reference to which the true station 
of all physical, moral, or intellectual development may be rightly 
estimated as belonging to the really advancing or retrograding 
scale. 
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We may say then, that our world and race will make, and do 
make, actual progress towards this relative perfection of being, 
just so far as is consistent with those never-moving purposes 
which lie far beyond the mere natural system, and which finally 
terminate in that great and necessary end of all existence, the 
moral glory of God. Unless, however, we suppose some truth 
and some knowledge to be fixed, without progression, as an im- 
mutable standard for us, the question must ever recur— What pro- 
gress, and towards what ? These are points which the most 
zealous advocates of the unmeaning popular doctrine do not care 
to settle, and in fact, on their favorite hypotheses, never can set- 
tle. But unless this is fixed, nothing else is, or can be deter- 
mined. A physical advance may be a moral regression ; intel- 
lectual or merely scientific om ag may be a religious deterio- 
ration. A race exceedingly rude in respect to science and phi- 
losophy may be far nearer to God, and the central truths on which 
His throne eternally rests, than one in possession of the highest 
natural knowledge, and the most refined natural enjoyments. 

Without, therefore, at all denying that there are certain aspects 
in which the doctrine may be most true and important, still we 
say that its highest meaning is only to be ascertained by a con- 
tinual reference to certain positions which must, for us at least, 
be regarded as immovably settled. We must stand somewhere, 
and measure from some fixed meridian. Otherwise our progress 
would be like that of a ship in the trackless ocean, without com- 
pass or quadrant, sun or star, or any means of estimating her 
present position, or her point of departure, or her true line of pre- 
sent direction. In such a sense, everlasting progress is everlast- 
ing imperfection, an everlasting unsettling of all past positions, 
without security for the permanency of any others to which this 
unregulated advance may at any time arrive. Everything is 
reached only in order to be immediately left as belonging to the 
useless, imperfect, and shadowy past. Such a doctrine denies 
the glorious and comforting truth that there is for man a relative 
perfection, in which, as his fixed and final state, he may at last 
attain to his eternal blessedness. ‘ They who believe have entered 
into rest.” We deny not that there is a progress for us, even in 
those departments of theology which have long been regarded as 
settled ; but if it possesses any comfort for the soul, it must be 
only in the hope of its own termination in the surer conviction of 
some truths which shall, at length, be regarded as immovable and 
unchangeable, not only in their essence but also in their aspect ; 
and by reference to which the relative rank and value of all other 
truths may be finally and satisfactorily determined. 

The question, however, still recurs—Is there such progress, as 
an actual fact, in respect to the great truths of God’s existence, 
his moral attributes, and our amet obligations? With all the aid 
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of colleges, and elaborate systems of moral philosophy, and the 
teachings of theological seminaries, and with all the polemical 
metaphysics of religious controversy, does the man, on these 
points, ever get much, if any, beyond the vivid first impressions 
of the religiously taught child; especially when through the bless- 
ing and grace of God, they have been powerfully stamped upon 
his young serious spirit? When we truly believe that ‘ God is, 
that He is the rewarder of such as seek Him,” that he is the pun- 
isher of those who break His holy laws, that He loves the obedi- 
ent and is angry with the wicked—are we clearly conscious of any 
real additions in after years, to this department of our theology ? 
Do we ever, on these points, get much in advance of our catechisms ; 
or is there not suggested the religious experience of some of the 
best and wisest of Christians, when it is asserted, that growth in 
grace, and in true religious knowledge, is marked by a return to 
the truthfulness, and simplicity, and awful vividness of their first 
moral impressions, before discussions about the extent of the 
universe and moral evil considered in reference to it, and the ir- 
rationality of sin had merged the heart in the head, and the warmth 
and light of the conscience in the coldness of the intellect. 

What is God ?—is a question, which, in better and more truly 
religious days, was so often asked in the catechetical circle of the 
parish, the family, and the school. It was answered—God is a 
spirit, infinite, eternal, unchangeable in His being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. Let us suppose that this 
has been once vividly impressed, as we have every reason to be- 
lieve it often has been impressed, on the young and intelligent 
spirit—what essential addition 1s then really made to it by subse- 
quent reading and study on the Divine attributes, the Divine per- 
sonality, the Divine love, the Divine justice, the Divine benevo- 
lence? They may serve to deepen the impression ; or they may, 
—and this, alas! we have great reason to fear, is too often the 
case—tend to weaken and obscure it ; but what additional element, 
or what new aspect even, do they impart to the truth itself? 
What clearer light ever dawns upon the mind from the anxious 
study of Kant, or Cousin, or Coleridge, or Howe, or Chalmers, or 
Dwight, than comes to us vividly and distinctly from this simple 
and scriptural answer of the catechism? So likewise, in respect 
to the nature and consequences of moral obligation: the church 
and the world abound in books on these subjects,—on the so- 
cial evil of sin as measured by the extent of the universe, and 
the obstacles to the common enjoyment that would be the conse- 
quence of its toleration. How much, too, has been written on 
the doctrine of physical consequences and consequential punish- 
ment? And yet, what is there in it all, which so awes the soul, 
and so evidences itself to the conscience as the very truth of God 
in all the simplicity of thought and language, as the answer to 
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the question, What doth every sin deserve? Every sin deserves 
God's wrath and curse, both in this life and in that which is to 
come. 

The same train of remark is applicable to most of the leading 
doctrines set forth in that admirable form of sound words, so so- 
lemn to the young soul when received from the lips of an earnest and 
solemn teacher. Ww e may talk as we please of what are styled new 
views, and high views, and deep views, and broad views, and pro- 
gress in theology—and we will not deny the possibility of such pro- 
gress even on points deemed fundamental ;—yet it may well be 
doubted whether, as matter of fact, we ever make much advance 
beyond the clear definitions of the Westminster catechism in re- 
spect to the Divine tri-unity, the Divine sovereignty, the atone- 
ment, the justification from guilt, the sanctification from sin, and 
the adoption of the sinner, through union to Christ, among the 
elect or people of God for whom He died. It may well be a ques- 
tion whether we ever arrive at any higher point, either in philo- 
sophy or theology, than that which is presented in its first an- 
swer—Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him for ever ; 
or whether, in this life at least, we may hope to obiain any more 
trustworthy guide to such a course than is furnished in the second 
—The word of God which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy Him.” 

There are some truths of such a nature that they reject all com- 
promising partnership, and sternly refuse all modifications that 
might seem in the least to detract from their absolute conclusive- 
ness. They are wholly true, or wholly false. ‘They are su- 
preme, controlling all related truths, or they are the most base- 
less of all delusions. In short, in their own department, they are 
everything or nothing. The doctrine of justification through 
faith in the blood of Christ is one of these. If Christ was truly 
God, and He died for sinners, the very statement at once excludes 
every other ground of justification, every idea of partnership be- 
tween it and any hope of salvation derived from any other source. 
Nothing could be more blasphemous than any pretence of associa- 
tion, in the least degree, with human merit, original or inwrought. 
If Christ truly died for us, then all merit originally on the part of 
man must, in fact, be denied. As well claim alliance between a 
grain of sand and the universe. It is the veriest trifling even to 
speak of baptism and penance, in connexion with it, except as 
symbols of its infinite efficacy. Precious, too, as are the tears of 
penitence ; healing as they are to the justified soul, and even 
should it be granted that they might possess some kind of merit 
in themselves, yet are they utterly lost when placed in the bal- 
ance, and reckoned in the great account, with the priceless item 
of the Divi ine agony endured for our salvation. Whatever value 
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any moral act or state may possess under other circumstances, 
here, and in this comparative estimate, it becomes utterly worth- 
less. Ages of good wooks, all as holy as the holiest deeds of 
angels and archangels, and of all slorifved spirits to all eternity, 
must disappear in any proposed partnership with one drop of that 
most precious blood. ‘The doctrine is true in the highest sense, 
in a sense far beyond any conceptions we have ever formed, or it 
is whoily false. ‘There gan be no middle ground here. There 
is no space on which we can stand between the Socinian who 
wholly rejects, and the rigid vréw of Augustine and the Reform- 
ers,—the doctrine of justification by faith only in the blood of 
Christ, as the sole ground of our acceptance by God, to the utter 
exclusion of all works, and with the necessary implication of 
hopeless ruin for the whole race, had such a sacrifice never been 
offered. 

And so we may say respecting the medium through which 
there is revealed to us this great salvation. The Bible must be 
everything or nothing. If it is indeed a voice to us from God, it 
can suffer no compromising partnership with anything merely 
human, or with anything below itself. Tradition, philosophy, 
science, may all be employed as instruments or media subservient 
to its clearer manifestation ; yet ever under its control, and never, 
in the slightest degree, sharing its authority, or making any ap- 
proach to equality with it as a convenient means for human in- 
struction in the things pertaining to salvation and the kingdom of 
God. In other words, the Bible is nothing to us except as a re- 
markable relic of antiquity, or it is our conclusive authority in 
theology, in morals, in social, and even political questions, as far 
as connected with our spiritual relations ; in short, in all ques- 
tions, even should they be matters of science, on which it pro- 
fesses to speak and to declare the truth. If God does, indeed, 
specially reveal Himself to us in it, or through it, then every other 
voice that claims to be heard, be it reason, be it science, be it na- 
ture, be it conscience even, which is higher and greater than 
them all, must be hushed at the utterance of its oracles. 

We live in an age in which there is but little avowed opposi- 
tion to the Scriptures. Infidelity no longer directly dems its 
inspiration ; for, with a marvellous exuberance of faith, it ascribes 
the same high charaeter to all works of genius, to art, to nature, 
and to humanity. Science bows to it blandly and respectfully, 
even while taking for granted unproved positions which con- 
temptuously nullify its authority, and that, too, in matters con- 
nected with some of the highest moral and spiritual truths. Al- 
most all parties in religion and philosophy praise the Bible. It 
is sometimes magnified with a reverence which might almost seem 
idolatrous. It is almost worshipped by some as the very religion 
of Protestants. And yet can we say that this is an age distin- 
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guished for that pious knowledge of the Scriptures which forms 
an element of the popular mind, in distinction from that mere 
critical learning, for which it must be confessed the period is dis- 
tinguished? Is it brought forth even by professedly religious 
men as the first argument, as the main argument, as conclusive 
authority in all questions respecting the Divine nature and the 
Divine government? Is expository preaching a favorite with the 
people? Do our clergymen in the pulpit love to draw directly 
and frequently from its rich stores of ideas, begetting ideas, or 1s 
it rather a prevailing characteristic of preaching and preachers, that 
they prefer to spin their argumentative and casuistical homilies 
respecting human obligation and the Divine government, out of 
the soon exhausted stores of their own brains? How many dis- 
cussions of what are called the great moral and social questions of 
the day, are carried on by means of endless logomachies respect- 
ing right and wrong per se, with no more reference to the Bible, 
except in the occasional rhetorical introduction of a few per- 
verted texts, than is made to the Shaster, or the Koran of Mo- 
hammed ! 

It may be said that there are three media through which man 
seeks to attain to the knowledge of things above him. One is 
nature, or more properly the intellect exercised on natural things, 
or what is generally termed science. The second is the moral 
sense, the conscience, or as it has been sometimes styled, the 
moral nature as distinguished from the purely intellectual and the 
animal. ‘The third is the direct teaching of God as presented in 
a written revelation of His character and will. 

Far be it from us to undervalue the historical proofs of the 
Bible—much less what are styled its internal evidences, or its in- 
ternal conformity to right reason, as seen by the merely specu- 
tive intellect. Still we may safely maintain that the first, and 
chief, and strongest ground on which the incipient faith can rest, 
is furnished by a deep consciousness of the incompetency of the 
mere intellect, as a guide to the highest truth demanded by the 
moral wants of the soul. The strongest assurance comes from 
the insupportable wants of this moral nature, demanding a reve- 
lation of some kind, as the light through * which alone it can see 
light,” and to which it may turn with confidence when it has 
abandoned all hope of safe guidance from the unaided reason. 

It isa fact that the moral nature, the moral sense, the moral rea- 
son—call it what you will, does often in reality make the decision, 
when it is claimed as one to which the speculative reason or 
science might arrive without any extrinsic aid. We fancy, for 
example, that we are reasoning scientifically and inductively 
from evidences of design, when, in fact, such evidences of design, 
especially as connected with any moral purpose, would never have 
presented themselves to the soul in such a convincing light, had 
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it not been for the suggestions of this moral nature, carried along 
with us previous to all induction, forcing us, as it were, to con- 
nect the exhibition of some moral attribute with all the works of 
God; and thus assuming order, and justice, and benevolence, 
where science alone would see naught but a chaos of natural 
ends (which after all are never ends), without anything that may 
be regarded as final and highest, or as presenting, in respect to 
all preceding physical designs, the idea of rest and ultimate per- 
fection. It is often said that the science of nature may prove to 
us the goodness of God ; but we may well doubt whether any sci- 
entific inductions would ever satisfactorily reach this, unless there 
were taken along, in the whole process, the a priori conviction 
and voice of the conscience, affirming that God 7s good and must 
be good, although ten thousand million phenomena presented in 
ten thousand worlds should seem to establish the contrary induc- 
tion ; and every visible fact, as far as it offered any evidence to 
the reason as derived from a comparison of antecedents, coinci- 
dents, and consequents, should indicate nothing but the unvary- 
ing production of evil and misery. If scientific induction shows 
us physical order in the world, it also shows much apparent, and, 
as far as mere natural science is concerned, inexplicable disorder. 
If it assume to go beyond this, and to affirm a final reconciling 
harmony, to which such apparent disorder tends, this is only done 
by stepping out of its legitimate province, and repeating, as its 
own, the decision of a higher department of the soul. Without 
this, the mere sight of a map of the world, with all its irregulari- 
ties confounding every conception of purpose and order, or a 
glance at the wild desert of Sahara, or a thought of the cold and 
waste and desolation of the Antarctic continent, or of the thou- 
sands of unmeaning and perishing forms of animals with which 
matter seems filled, would be enough to make us atheists in spite 
of those elaborate treatises on natural theology, which, after all, 
derive their highest power from this life that science borrows 
from ihe conscience. We would not even hesitate to carry this 
thought so far as to affirm, that could we suppose a true moral 
agent, one who is not utterly abandoned of the moral sense, to 
be placed in that lost world, or worlds, where all things are made 
to subserve the ends of avenging justice, so that he had never 
seen any other phenomena or exhibition of God’s works, and had 
had no other facts on which to build his inductions, than such as 
might be furnished by those regions of unmixed and unmitigated 
woe—even under those circumstances, the moral nature, without 
any phenomenal inductions leading thereto, and even in spite of 
all inductions to the contrary, would still be forced to say, that 
God is righteous, the Lord is good, the Judge of all things must 
do right. 

It may be doubted, we say, whether nature or the science of 
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nature alone, can necessitate any such conclusions. How, on its 
own cherished hypothesis, can it argue beyond the range of its 
inductions, or draw any safe conclusions, when it is compelled to 
admit that the facts known are so infinitely less than those that 
are unknown? It can only legitimately rr the that God is bene- 
volent, if, on the summing of its calculus, it finds more facts that 
make for enjoyment than for pain; and in these facts, too, it 
must, according to its own boasted laws of investigation, be sure 
that it has all, either in space or time, that may vary or in any 
way affect the conclusion. Whether, then, it finds a balance of 
good or a balance of evil in our earth, what right has it to extend 
this to other worlds and other epochs, and above al] to a uni- 
verse which it almost declares to be infinite? What safe induc- 
tive assurance can it draw from what, in comparison of the whole, 
is but a moment in time, and but a point in space? How 
does it know whether, in the great processes of alternate rare- 
faction and condensation, according to the view suggested in 
some of the ancient, and revived in some of the modern naturalis- 
tic theories, the collective universe is past or approaching its 
periodical maximum—advancing from death to life, or from life to 
death? Could it even conclude scientifically, and without any aid 
from the moral convictions, that the universe, as a whole, is at 
this present moment making progress, what security has it against 
even the probability that this may be connected with the retro- 
gradation and final extinction, not only of the earth, but of the 
whole solar and stellar system to which we belong? It proves 
that something of this kind has often taken place on a lower 
scale—why not ona higher? For what are higher and lower, and 
how are they to be determined, unless we ioe all above us 
and all below? In reference to some other manifestation of being, 
tobe hereafter worked out of the developments of nature, our posi- 
tion may be comparatively no higher, and give us no greater 
security for progress and permanence, than that of the most insig- 
nificant species, that after serving as a link in a series to some 
succeeding order, has long since become extinct, and passed 
away for ever. If other races have perished to introduce us into 
existence, why should we hope to escape the operation of a law 
which may make our misery and our doom but a necessary con- 
dition to some higher class of progressive being? What is 
our time and space from which we make these lofty and confident 
inductions? Examine it only through the misty and gloomy 
glass of irreligious science, and our geological ages are but as the 
moment during which the mote sports in the sun-beam ; our 
worlds and stellar systems—yea, even the immeasurable masses 
of worlds on worlds suggested by the discoveries of the telescopic 
nebule, are as the passing chaff of the summer threshing-floor. 
The half-formed batrachian, from his abode in the fen, might as 
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well assume to account for the construction of the dykes of Hol- 
land, and to speculate upon the benevolent designs of those who 
built them as a barrier against thetempests of the German ocean 
—the crawling ephemeron, who sees but a few inches among the 
minute elevations and depressions of some immense architectural 
pile, might as well decide upon the moral character and ultimate 
purposes of the builder, as science alone, regarded as separate 
from revelation and the a priori convictions of the moral nature, 
determine from its niche of space and moment of time, the moral 
attributes and purposes of God. The magnified crevices and pro- 
jections, and risings and fallings, and convexities and concavi- 
ties of this minute portion of visible space, together with the 
almost imperceptible changes of a few hours, as they presented 
themselves to the clear microscopic eye of oursupposed ephemeron, 
would furnish him with equally legitimate grounds of compara- 
tive induction, as to the design of the architect in the structure 
he is so intently and minutely studying. He might discover 
among these magnified phenomena, wondrous proofs of benevo- 
lent contrivance for the comfort of his fellow ephemera, and the 
numerous tribes which he discovers in the scale below him. In 
regard, however, to the great and final purpose of the whole, 
what means would he have for rightly deciding whether it was 
intended for a palace, a prison, a church, a hospital, or some such 
unmeaning and inexplicable glory, as may have been in the 
mind of the unknown builder of the pyramids? To justify our 
simile, it might be said that we are not now so much concerned 
with the intellectual rank of the supposed observer, as with his 
comparative means and extent of observation. In his narrow 
field, he may be legitimately fancied to possess and exercise the 
keenest powers required for the mere inductive process. Our 
known facts, it is true, may vastly exceed his. On strict induc- 
tive grounds, however, it is the amount of facts unknown, and 
which have, equally with those known, a bearing upon the final 
result that must measure the imperfection of the universal con- 
clusion. Here the difference between the two becomes the dif- 
ferential of a differential, the veriest infinitesimal in the ultimate 
summation of the series. Should it be said that even with this 
conceded, the comparison fails, because so limited a being could 
have no moral ideas, and that there would be nothing in his 
nature, or in his experience, to suggest the thought of justice, or 
benevolence, or religious reverence, or sovereignty, or glory, as 
connected with any such material structures as have been named ; 
then do we most earnestly contend that in just such a predica- 
ment is the mere inductive intellect, of any rank, when occupied 
solely, as it must be if rigidly confined to its own sphere, with 
what it sees of natural phenomena, and natural laws, and natural 
ends. Before, from its exceedingly limited field of observation, 
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it can confidently pronounce the universe a palace, a prison, a 
structure designed for the mere display of benevolence, a Fourier 
edifice for the ultimate gratification of every passional attraction, 
a solemn house of justice, a holy temple of religion, an unmean- 
ing phenomenal splendor, or an exhibition of the moral glory of 
God, it must borrow from some other part of the soul those moral 
convictions, without which it could have no guide even in the 
classification of its otherwise chaotic facts. 

Such declarations may seem startling, and may be denounced 
as false. It may be vehemently affirmed, that in the mere con- 
templation of nature the conclusion does come home, both to the 
scientific and the unscientific mind, that the universe is the pro- 
duction of a benevolent being; and that it is sometime and 
somehow destined to a glorious perfection. We extend, too, 
this latter conclusion, not only to the whole, but to the rational 
and intelligent parts. We cannot, it may be said, even bear to 
think of the contrary. Admit the proposition in all its extent ; 
yet still, it may be maintained, that this never came from the obser- 
vation of nature merely, or from science even regarded in its most 
elevated aspect. A different faculty of the soul has been utter- 
ing its voice. We have attributed to the mere scientific reason 
the a priori suggestion of the moral sense, carried with us in all 
our observations of natural phenomena, and imparting to them a 
light above the /umen siccum of the intellect. Without this, 
science would inevitably but fill the serious mind with gloom ; 
the vastness of the universe could only lead to the conception of 
immense power, connected with an immense instinctive intelli- 
gence, but without any assurance of personality ; much less of 
any of those moral qualities which give to such personality any 
interest for moral beings. 

In the contemplation of nature, the moral department of the 
soul, we have said, must be not only the ight, but the life of the 
intellectual. As the power of the former dies out in man, the 
latter becomes continually more and more godless ;—first opposed 
to the idea of a particular providence ; then interposing as a sort 
of shield between us and a moral Deity, an almost endless list of 
intermediate agencies; next merging, or tending to merge, all 
personality in its doctrine of laws and developments, destroying 
the last logical differentia between the terms God and nature ; 
then avowedly Pantheistic; and, finally, sinking into avowed 
atheism with all its horrors, or acknowledging no other God but the 
universe. 

Against this our Maker has given, as our first defence, the 
mora! nature, with its convictions respecting God, and His moral 
attributes, our moral relations to Him, the end of our being, and 
the moral design of the visible universe ; all of which are prima- 
rily and fundamentally separate from any scientific conclusions. 
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In fallen beings, however, who love not to retain the knowledge 
of amoral and personal God, it cannot always, or even long, 
maintain its ground against the atheistic tendencies of the mere 
intellect, occupied solely with natural knowledge. Of this 
the whole history of our race has exhibited one constant proof. 
Language, politics, philosophy, have ever furnished the evidence 
of such a downward course in the human race when left to itself, 
and without the restoring and conserving effects of Divine inter- 
position. Even science itself soon languishes when the all-quick- 
ening religious warmth dies out. Before the time of the coming 
of Christ, all that was most spiritual in the ancient philosophy, 
and all that had been preserved of primitive truth, was fast ex- 
piring, or giving way to the godless dogmas of the Epicureans 
and the Stoics. Both of these were systems of the purest natu- 
ralism. ‘lhe first made enjoyment the sole end of existence, 
and was connected with a scheme of nature from which all ideas 
of providence and prayer were banished. The second seemed 
more religious, and yet resolved all things, not into a fore-or- 
dained moral order, with nature subservient thereto, but into a 
physical fatalism which gave law to the Divine developments as 
well as to the material world. It was, in fact, a most rigid sys- 
tem of materialism. God was but the expansion of the universe. 
The ever-alternating periods, with their dissolving and_re- 
storing conflagrations, were but the periodical going forth from, 
and the return of all things to, that first state, or matter to 
which they affixed the Divine appellation. ‘The modern nebular 
theory of such writers as the author of the Vestiges of Creation, 
which represents the present universe as the result of an incon- 
ceivably long process of condensation from an extremely rarified 
medium, and of the highest imaginable temperature, is but one 
aspect of the same general scheme. Rigid consistency, too, 
would give to it the other portion of the old doctrine, namely, an 
alternate expansion, or rarefaction, in some other part of space 
or some other period of the infinite and eternal universe. The 
perfection of the theory necessarily involves this idea of endless 
periodical transitions from one state to the other, as essential to 
any view of the mere eternity of nature ; since an everlasting 
and unchanging process in one direction, either of condensation 
or rarefaction, without any periodical maxima and minima, must 
at length result in an absolute consolidation to the smallest di- 
mensions, both of wholes and parts—a cold rigidity involving uni- 
versal death, and reaching that point where all things must 
stand (orary wg té navtu duod yeviueva) without hope or means of 
future motion; or, on the other hand, must go on for ever in an 
infinite expansion and rarefaction, until all animation ceases 
from an opposite cause, and the universe passes off into a state 
as near as possible to any conception we can form of absolute 
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nihility. The modern doctrines to which we refer, have some- 
times been compared to the ancient Epicurean scheme ; they will 
be found on close examination, to have more resemblance to the 
naturalistic fatalism of the Stoics. 

In consequence, therefore, of those atheistical tendencies of the 
mere intellectual which have been the consequences of the Fall, 
the moral nature does itself need something to enable it success- 
fully to resist them. This sustaining life and guiding light it 
finds in that third source of the knowledge of things above us, 
of which we have spoken, and which must be, in this respect, to 
the conscience, as the conscience to the mere scientific reason. 
In other words, the final defence of the soul against universal 
scepticism or a godless science, must be found in an express 
revelation of the Divine attributes and purposes, as connected 
with human character and human destiny. Such aid was given 
to the first progenitor of our race. Such aid was given in the 
primitive theophanies and communications made to the early 
patriarchal generations, and transmitted, through ever darkening 
traditions, to all the ancient religions and mythologies. For us, 
in these latter days of the world, such support of the moral and 
religious life is found in the written word of God, the long com- 
pleted canon of Scripture, as preserved by an ever-guarding 
providence, handed down to us by the Church, and witnessed 
to believers, in all ages, by the indwelling of that Divine Spirit 
from which it originally proceeded. “ The Word of God, which 
is contained in the Sc criptures of the Old and New Testaments, is 
the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy Him.’ 

To this, we contend, whatever may be its sufficiency of evi- 
dence, or however our souls may be prepared or unprepared to 
receive its evidence (whether external or internal), we are now 
shut up; or, as the only alternative, must be driven to a gloomy 
despair of ever again finding any other trustworthy guide on 
whom we can rely with any solid faith, for the clearing up of 
the dark mystery of our being. All confidence in any future 
written revelation is certainly out of the question. Admitting, 
then, that there is a light of nature, and that, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, it may sometimes have shed a faint glimmer upon our 
path ; yet it isa very different thing according as it is regarded 
as leading to, or in connexion with, or as a successor and sub- 
stitute for, revelation. Grant that it may guide us to the Bible ; 
yet it can never supply its place. It may negatively confirm 
revelation by the sense of deficiency which 1t may produce in the 
soul, or by a feeling of revulsion from the gloomy vacuum which 
it discloses, but it can never long live in a state of alienation from 
it. After the higher light, or that which professes to be the 
higher light, has come—and especially after it has been shining 
for ages, we can never confidingly go back to anything that was 
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introductory. The obscurity which would follow such a course 
would not be the hopeful twilight of the dawning day, but the 
rapidly deepening shade that soon sinks into the darkness which 
knows no hope of any coming morn. It is this that presents the 
fearful question of these latter days, and which has at length been 
brought to an exceedingly narrow issue. It is now Bible or no 
Bible ; ; revelation or no revelation. There is not now, and there 
can be never any more, that which was called moral deism ; ; 
which, although rejecting a Savior and an atonement, had its 
moral government and its moral law and its future state of re- 
wards and punishments. Should ever the written revelation be 
abandoned as an exploded fable, these, surely, would not long 
remain behind. ‘There can never be any more such speculations 
as amused some of the infidels of preceding centuries. Even the 
religion of Voltaire and Volney (for they had a religion and a 
moral system, when compared with some of the naturalists and 
pantheists of our own time) has become antiquated. Its day is 
past. Its light, whether borrowed wholly or partially from the 
Bible, or shining by its own radiation, is now gone out for ever- 
more. No man at the present day ever thinks of returning 
to it. The course of infidel speculation is taking altogether a 
different direction. It is tending more and more to a physical 
pantheistic fatalism, where all frue moral ideas are becoming 
merged in a system of physical laws and physical consequences, 
whose eternal dev elopments may yet be styled God, but which 
contains no more of the elements of a true moral government 
than atheism itself. In either scheme of naturalism, whether 
the atheistic or the pantheistic, man’s only business would be 
vivere secundum naturam, and al] mora] obligation is consequently 
resolved into the study and observance of natural laws. 

It is this that presents the fearful issue from which we cannot 
now escape, and which, to all serious minds, invests every ques- 
tion respecting the authority and integrity of the written Tevela- 
tion with such tremendous importance. It is now the Bible, or 
atheism; or what, for all moral purposes, is equivalent to it. 
And this issue is pressing rapidly to a decision. Probably the 
next generation must witness the almost entire rejection of the 
Bible as the Word of God, or the cordial return to it as the only 
sure light of a dark world. The devout mind may reasonably 
hope that even the discoveries of science will necessitate this lat- 
ter course, and be the means of — a firmer trust in the 
Scriptures, as the only escape from that despair respecting our 
future being which grows darker and darker the more it is brought 
into the light of mere natural knowledge. In this way God may 
be providing fora stronger and more enduring faith in His written 
revelation than has ever before been known tn the Church. 

It is the thought of this which produces in the truly religious 
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soul that deep interest which the trifling votary of mere science 
cannot understand. The exclusive student of outward nature 
sees nothing very appalling in the idea of giving up Moses, 
should it become necessary, next the prophets, next the super- 
natural of the Old Testament, and finally the supernatural of the 
New. Gvod works—that is, according to his favorite system of 
ethics, the study and observance of nature, is yet left. There 
remains at least the ideal of religion. There may yet be the 
church of humanity, whose temple is all space, and whose wor- 
ship is the adoration of the universe. How much more sublime, 
thinks he,is our doctrine of development; how much more enno- 
bling and cheering the Spinozan idea of the universal essence, 
which, during millions of ages, has been struggling into personal- 
ity and conscious intelligence through the manifestations of the 
individual life, than those old and narrow doctrines of providence, 
of prayer, of grace, of salvation, of a special supervision that 
“‘numbers the very hairs of our heads;”’ of a moral discipline 
that causes nature and all things else to work together for the good 
of a single human soul ; ofa justice that concerns itself with the 
petty sins of individual men; of a love that left other worlds to 
revolve in their unregulated orbits, whilst Deity became incar- 
nate for the redemption of this ; together with that whole system 
of supernaturalism which teaches creations out of nothing, at cer- 
tain periods, and miraculous interpositions on behalf of a chosen 
people, or for the support of a special written revelation, or for 
the arbitrary manifestation of a moral glory, regarded as some- 
thing distinct from, and higher than the natural! Nature itself, 
he says, is a revelation which will answer very well when the 
written Word (of which he would ever speak with the most patro- 
nizing respect) has “ waxed old,” or in the cant of the day, has 
fulfilled its once honorable mission, and is “ ready to vanish 
away.” 

On the other hand, the earnest believer is certain—for he has 
often and carefully gone over the whole ground—that in any 
departure now from the integrity of the Scriptures, as they have 
been handed down to us, there is no stopping-place short of uni- 
versal scepticism in respect to all that relates to man’s moral des- 
tiny. He has logically traced the consequences, and he sees that 
he must hold on to the Bible with all its difficulties, or plunge 
into a midnight darkness in which science and nature can lend 
him no guiding ray. Of this, the mere naturalist has no dread 
whatever, because he has little or no feeling of what is demanded 
by the moral wants of the soul. Hence he talks of theological 
bigotry, and fear of truth, and aversion to the light. He prattles 
incessantly about Galileo, and Smithfield, and steam, and rail- 
roads, sat magnetic telegraphs, and the persecutions and martyr- 
doms that await all who make new discoveries in science. 

THIRD SERIES, VOL. IV. NO. l. 8 
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Truth, for its own sake—truth, wherever it may lead :—such is 
frequently the boasted motto of men who have but the faintest 
conceptions of a world of truth, as far above the reach of their 
telescopes, 
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and who are unconscious of the fact, that the chief interest of 
what they deem their disinterested love of truth, arises from its 
tendency to keep this higher world entirely out of view. It 
makes but little difference in what department of the great idol 
temple the mere scientific worshipper of nature may pay his ado- 
rations ; whether he is occupied in the examination of planets or 
animalcule ; whether he is dw xezyrds i xdérw oumueuvxas ; whe- 
ther he is employed with the microscope or the telescope; he 
ever regards natural truth as being the truth par eminence, as 
something final in itself, and as rightfully interpreting all other 
knowledge, instead of itself being interpreted by any that 
comes from a different and higher sphere. Hence he insists that 
the Bible should yield at the very first appearances of collision ; 
even though those appearances may have been produced by his 
own crude and hasty conclusions. Every new position of strati- 
fied rocks, every discovery of some new nebula in the heavens, 
every old Hindoo legend, every half-deciphered Egyptian inscrip- 
tion with its absurd and incredible chronicle of a line of kings 
succeeding each other in unbroken succession, for nine thousand 
years, is deemed sufficient ground for putting the Bible on its 
defence, or at least for demanding a new exegesis to suit the 
emergency. 

To reverse this order, and to demand of science, in any such 
case, to examine and re-examine its data and its proofs; to ask 
of it, in remembrance of its many sad mistakes, not to be content 
with probabilities based on present inductions assuming the in- 
variableness of certain present processes as proved by present 
phenomena—is esteemed most irrational. Everything is taken 
for granted which seems, prima facie, in opposition to the Scrip- 
tures. Some will talk as profoundly of the consistency of truth, 
and the immutability of nature, and the absolute certainty that 
her present laws have been ever the same, both in their energy and 
their chronological progress, as though all this were one with the 
immutability of their own decisions, the perfection of their own 
facts, and the certainty of their inductions from them. 

Now, the man who is the Bible because he knows that there 
is light there, and that there is, moreover, no true or satisfying 
light in this dark world without it—such a man views this whole 
subject from a directly opposite point of contemplation, and 
makes the very opposite demands. He ever reasons from the 
moral to the natural. He deems it the highest decision of rea- 
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son, that in every appearance of collision, the former, and the 
truth necessarily connected with it, should first be fixed, and then 
employed in interpreting and giving meaning to the latter. He 
regards them, in fact, as two distinct worlds ; of which the first 
is infinitely higher than the second; or rather, he holds that, 
without the first, the second, with all its claims to science and 
intellectuality, has no value whatever. Hence, if the Scriptures 
clearly assert a natural fact or event, which cannot be otherwise 
explained by any unforced interpretation, or which cannot be re- 
solved into a general or idiomatic usage of language in the expres- 
sion of mere phenomena, he would not hesitate to test by it the 
truth of any position in geology or astronomy to which it is ap- 
plicable ; and he would claim to be most rational in adhering to 
such a course; at least, until the apparently opposing positions 
were proved by evidence reaching beyond all probability, into ab- 
solute certainty, and addressing itself with irresistible power to 
every department of his sensitive and intellectual nature. 
Should this be the awful result, then the Bible must be yielded ; 
but he would feel that science had triumphed only by destroying 
itself. All its own interest must finally perish.in the conflict. 
Should it indeed turn out, that Christ, and prophets, and apos- 
tles, were not true—should it appear, that they had asserted 
what was false, or had referred to what was false as being true, 
or had falsely or mistakenly averred that the Scriptures, handed 
down to us in their names, were given by inspiration of God, 
or had made such mistakes as must inevitably destroy all confi- 
dence in any such claim—should we, at last, be compelled to 
admit that that most sublime system of doctrine contained in the 
Scriptures, and which alone professes to clear up the dark enig- 
ma of our moral destiny, has truly no foundation in the nature of 
things—then, to the really serious man, it would become a ques- 
tion of very trifling importance, whether Copernicus, or Ptolemy, 
or Herschell had the better view of the planetary and stellar sys- 
tems. If that high philosophy, and those seraphic thoughts 
which come glowing, and warming, and elevating, to the Chris- 
tian soul, from the religious experience of such men as Augus- 
tine and Leighton, be all delusions, having no more substantial 
being than the transient agitations of a disordered nervous sys- 
tem—of what consequence could it be to us to know whether the 
fish or the reptile be the higher species; or whether the progres- 
sion from the one to the other be truly upward or downward, or 
what was first, or last, or highest, or lowest in this eternal scale 
of physical being! If the incarnation, the atonement, the salva- 
tion from sin and hell, the blessed life to come, the moral glories 
which radiate upon us from the cross of Christ, or that transcende 
ant view of God’s moral attributes which shows the atonement to 
be necessary—if “ this vision so divine,” which, when it has once 
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beamed upon the Christian’s soul, makes him forget all other 
truth in the contemplation—if all these revelations “ unreal, or 
if it be found that we have no trustworthy evidence of their reality, 
of what importance can it be to us whether the apparent revela- 
tions of Astronomy and Geology and Chemistry be true or false ? 
“Let us eat and drink”—no, even this Epicurean sentiment 
would lose all truth and value in the very circumstances to which 
it would seem most applicable. The highest wisdom, should 
there still be any meaning in such a term, would be to burst at 
once and for ever the poor bubble of our inexplicable existence. 
Take it either way, we come to much the same conclusion. If 
these glorious doctrines of salvation and eternal life be true, and 
if we are forced to the conclusion that no influential belief in im- 
mortality would, in the present course of human speculation, long 
survive the general rejection of the Scriptures, how small is all 
merely natural or phenomenal science in the comparison ; if they 
are not true, how does every other kind of knowledge become 
utterly worthless; yea, more than worthless, a positive darkness, 
producing more perplexity in respect to the moral design of our 
being, than would ever have resulted from the grossest ignorance 
of natural things. 

The feeling that the Scriptures do really possess a spiritual 
light, and a value which no mathematical calculus could ever 
estimate, comes from a deep sense of the imperative wants of the 
moral nature. Hence he who possesses this, reverses the former 
process of evidence. He throws the onus probandi on the other 
side. He will not admit that the claims are balanced even; or 
that in respect to moral value, the only real value, the one reve- 
lation (even admitting that nature unaided ever truly reveals any- 
thing above herself) is on a par with the other. The questions 
— What must I do to be saved ? and—How shall a sinful man be just 
before God ?—he cannot for amoment regard as possessing no 
higher interest than inquiries respecting the age of the earth, or 
the elements of the ninth planet. 

Now nothing shows more the narrowness of mere natural sci- 
ence, than the fact that its exclusive votaries cannot understand 
this feeling ; and cannot see that there may be an elevated posi- 
tion in the domain of moral truth—and that position, too, seen as 
connected with the integrity of the written revelation—which de- 
mands the deference of scientific speculation, with a stronger appeal 
to the highest reason than can ever be employed against the Bible. 
In other words, he whom we have been describing, contends that 
truths necessitated by the wants of the moral nature, among 
which he is compelled to include positions which involve the 
verity and integrity of the Scriptures, are older, higher, and im- 
mensely more important than any which belong alone to natural 
science. Hence, with him, they are the last to be surrendered ; 
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and instead of yielding to, are to interpret and give meaning to 
every other department of knowledge, as being, without them, a dry 
light, or rather a darkness visible, revealing only the ever deep- 
ening horrors of a godless world. 

But it may be said—He is not driven to this. Some concession 
may be made in respect to the nature of the Scriptures and their 
correct interpretation; there may have been adopted too 
rigid a theory here, which science and philosophy may be per- 
mitted to modify, without detracting from the real claims and the 
real value of the written revelation. An examination of such 
statements as these may come in better in some subsequent por- 
tion of our remarks in respect to the nature of inspiration, and 
the interdependency of every part of the Scriptural canon ; but it is 
sufficient for the present aspect of the objection, to observe that 
the character whom we have been describing may be supposed 
to have often gone over this very ground. It is sufficient for his 
justification against that contempt and enmity with which the 
sciolist is so ready to visit him, that whether he reasons correctly 
or not, he reasons from high premises, furnished by what appears to 
him to be the highest part of his being, and which seem to connect 
the preservation of the most important moral truths with the 
strict integrity of the Scriptures. It is not bigotry, nor narrow- 
ness, nor intolerance, nor hatred of truth, nor even an improper 
undervaluing of natural science, which makes him so sensitive 
in respect to the Bible. Neither is it ignorance of that on which 
the other party so arrogantly grounds his own assumed superiority. 
It does not require any minute and detailed knowledge of all, or 
any, of the natural sciences, to understand fully the force of the 
objections derived from them. The geological, or the astronomi, 
cal, or the physiological argument (on which last some build a 
denial of the resurrection), in all their bearings on the Scriptural 
revelations, or on morality and religion generally, may be sufh- 
ciently comprehended by one who 1s very far from the aceurate 
science of a La Place, a Lyell, or an Agassiz. Neither is it a 
narrow and blinded view of the Scriptures themselves. Our 
supposed religionist may see far more keenly than his scientific 
adversary, the difficulties of some of his own positions; yet still 
they ever vanish in view of a conclusion to which he is led by 
evidence and arguments stronger than any that ever come from 
the inductions of sense and experiment—the awful conclusion, 
that the substantial integrity of the Scriptures once yielded, all 
is gone, all ieectworthy bape of any moral redemption, all com- 


fortable belief in any individual immortality,—all—all is gone ; 
and that whatever feeble light nature may have once emitted, 
when shone upon by revelation, goes out, inevitably and for ever, 
in the gloomy catastrophe. Hence he clings to the record 
with an unyielding grasp, because he is as certain as he can be 
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of anything short of his own existence, that it is the turaing 
question of light or darkness, of revelation or no revelation ; 
and that this now, whatever may have been the case heretofore, 
involves the issue of a moral, as opposed to a mere physical 
government, of a personal God, as opposed to nature,—in short, 
of universal and exclusive naturalism, as opposed to all true 
morality and religion. He may not be able to make clear to the 
satisfaction of one of a different school of philosophy, the process 
by which the soul is brought to this encladin ; but it is, not- 
withstanding, one of which he is as certain as ever the astrono- 
mer can be of the truth of the Copernican system, and of which 
he has a stronger assurance, than any geologist can possess of 
the age of the earth from the examination of rocks and strata. 

The revelations of the Bible, it may be admitted, have diffi- 
culties which may sometimes appear most formidable ; yet what 
are they, after all, to the difficulties of nature and of the world, 
without it? What are they to that insupportable gloom which 
must come over the deeply serious soul (and to no other has 
either natural or moral truth any substantial value), if it steadily, 
and consistently, and with an unyielding exclusion of all ideas 
deriving their support from revelation, gives itself up to the sole 
guidance of the understanding in the contemplation of the 
natural werld? Here is the true issue between belief and un- 
belief; and it is this which should keep us from ever turning 
away our eyes from the Scriptures, as a light shining in a dark 
place. The Bible presents, it is true, many sombre views to the 
soul. It sometimes seems to impart a blacker hue to the dark- 
ness by which it is surrounded. Jt may sometimes even frighten 
us, by the exhibition of forms to which its own rays may appear 
to have given a distorted and phantom-like projection. Yet 
still one chief support which faith draws even from the depraved 
human soul itself, is in this startling and painful cbnviction, 
that, without it, all is lost. A supernatural revelation, firmly 
trusted, is felt to be the only means of sustaining any long con- 
tinued life to the moral nature ; and when this latter expires, 
then, in respect te all that most concerns us to know, the in- 
tellect, or the very light within us, becomes a darkness visible, 
showing bones, and organic remains, and nebula, and ani- 
malcule of animalcule, to the irreligious sciolist; but horrors 
insupportable to the soul that cannot rest except in the belief 
in a true moral government and a supernatural werld,—a world 
of ends, a world where al] things séand, and to which all the 
flowing developments of nature, and natural law, are sub- 
servient, as the phenomenal and temporary to the substantial 
and essentially eternal. 

All scepticism may be ultimately resolved into a misgiving as 
to the real existence of anything strictly supernatural. It may 
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be called a Geopofia (if we may coin the word), to distinguish it 
from the mw xy (the fear of the Lord), of the Scriptures 
and also from the vulgar derodauoria or superstitious terror, al- 
though it has some features by which it seems closely allied to the 
latter. It exhibits itself in a dread of whatever introduces, and 
makes prominent, the thoughts of moral attributes as connected 
with a personal Deity; and hence that special abhorrence of 
miracles, which, with the utmost self-delusion, it would attribute 
to a love of law, and order, and elevated views of the Divine 
nature. It may commence, or first show itself, in apparently 
trifling difficulties respecting some of the events recorded in the 
Bible, whilst it would not assail,—nay, rather would even assume 
thereby to advance—the substantial credibility of the strange 
volume. But it nevercan consistently rest here. It goes on 
from distrusting the supernatural of the Old Testament, to doubt- 
ing, explaining, modifying, and finally rejecting, that of the 
New. It quarrels-with the Mosaic account of the creation, but 
soon finds equal difficulties in holding to any direct creation of 
the world, at any period, near or remote, or in any state in which 
there should be any organic appearance more or less developed. 
Since, however, any direct work of God must present, even in the 
earliest stages, some such manifestation of a Divine impress, it is 
driven to the dogmas of the eternity of matter, and of an eternal 
process of organization ; because, stop when they will, they 
are met by objections, the same in kind, if not in degree, with 
those that startled them in the beginning of their course. The 
origin of man is for a while passed by in respectful but ominous 
silence. The next position, however, is the eternity of the 
human race, or its eternal development, from lower and lower 
states of existence, by the never-ceasing, never-interrupted, and 
never-varied operation of natural laws. And finally, an iron con- 
sistency unrelentingly drives it on to leap the awful chasm, in 
the denial of that most stupendously supernatural of all dogmas, 
the existence of a personal God separate from nature, and con- 
trolling natural by moral laws, for moral or supernatural ends. 

The secret source, however, from which commences this wan- 
dering of the reason, is in the depravity of the conscience. It 
is an influence which has often operated, when the subject of the 
derangement has been unconscious of it, and would even have 
denied the fact of its presence. The thoughts of the super- 
natural, of the consequent Divine presence, and of the Divine 
personality, are too closely connected with a belief in a moral 
power ; and this must inevitably bring with it the dreaded ideas 
of. sin, of judgment, and of retribution. 

This part of our general subject may be concluded by noticing 
two opposite tendencies by which science and revelation, or the 
studies of natural and moral truth, are strikingly distinguished 
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in their predominating influences upon the soul. Natural science, 
by the very law of its process from the particular to the general, 
must look to wholes as the only resting places in all its a 
tions. Itis driven on by a pressing analogy from which, in 
itself, it can never escape, to estimate the importance of indi- 
vidual parts only in their relation to species and races. ‘These, 
again, it must view in respect to wholes still more remote ; and 
so on; being compelled either to proceed for ever in this course, 
—where each result is relatively as imperfect and as far from 
being final as the one before it—or else, to invent some 
imaginary term to complete and sum the series. ‘Thusin respect 
to man, it must look at the individual only in relation to the race. 
It has, therefore, necessarily, far more to say of humanity. than 
of the individual sinner or sufferer. The race, too, can have no 
scientific value except in connexion with higher developments, 
and still higher developments, and so on, until individuals, 
species, genera, races, types, orders, lower wholes, and higher 
wholes, are all regarded in their relation to that unknown closing 
term, the universe. 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is. and God the soul. 

In fact, without the moral element and revelation coming in to 
correct this tendency of inductive science, it cannot be otherwise. 
It may, indeed, affect to stop at man, and to regard him as some- 
thing final, or as an end in himself. This, however, is a senti- 
ment which is not the product of scientific speculation, but comes 
from a very different source. It may, indeed, affect to say that 
nature, after a past eternity of progress through the gaseous, the 
fluid, the organic, the vegetable, the animal, &c., has finally in 
the human reached her highest work; that there has been at 
length attained a permanent eminence, and a fixed position, from 
which she will never again recede, nor ever, on the other hand, 
cause this her noblest work to perish in an advance to the pro- 
duction of higher races of being.’ But all this science has no 

? A late popular lecturer feels the pressure of the scientific analogy, and, being 
a pious man, makes an effort to escape from consequences which are so readily, as 
well as consistently, admitted by the Author of the Vestiges of Creation. His rea- 
soning here, however, presents a marked contrast to the clearness which distin- 
guishes other parts of his very interesting Lectures. ‘* The type of the invertebrated 
animals,” he says, ‘‘ was intended to be the stock from which the highest type 
should spring forth at the latest epoch—therefore we conclude (he proceeds) that 
man is not only the highest group in creation, but the last intended type.” Here 
the whole force of his therefore rests on assumplions in respect to God's designs, 
which never came from outward scientific observation, but were (unconsciously 
perhaps) drawn from revelation and the moral sense. Another argument is from 
the higher faculties possessed by the type or genus homo. But this is only the 
present highest ; and what was the highest type in the last preceding stage might, 
also, on the same grounds, have been regarded as an ultimatum. These faculties, 
when viewed scientifically, that is, as a consequent reached by induction, furnish no 


more evidence against the analogy by which we are forced on, than the transition 
from the water to the earth; from fins to feet, or from gills to lungs. When 
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right, of herself, to affirm. It is in violation of all the analogies 
and inductions by which she has reached her present bounds. 
She has, therefore, in herself, no security against the happening 
of the most awful catastrophes to our world and race ; either in 
some apparent retrogression proceeding from the counter revolu- 
tion of some necessary wheel in the great circuit of develop- 
ment, or in some directly onward march of nature, which may 
crush us all out of individual existence, to make the necessary 
transition to some higher order in the scale of being. 

The sciolist may smile at such a supposition, and yet, as far as 
phenomenal development is alone concerned, science herself 
has furnished startling proof, not merely of its possibility but of 
its probability. ‘The evidence may not present itself to ordinary 
observers ; and yet to the astronomer, whenever he turns his 
glass tothe nightly heavens, there is revealed a fact in the natural 
history of our solar system which might well fill us with alarm 
had we no other guide but nature, and no other hope but in her 
revelations. Just such a necessary retrogression of some reverse 
wheel, or just such a crushing advance of the whole at the 
expense of parts, has been experienced (and, perhaps, too, at the 
very time of its most confident boast of permanence and unin- 
terrupted progress) by that ruined world, once composed of the 
lost wandering stars, which now roam in such wildly eccentric 
paths between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

In natural science alone there is for us more of despair than 
hope. It has no concern or sympathy with the individual ex- 
istences. Its tendency, and the feeling it naturally produces, 
are the same in respect to all such catastrophes, be they great 
orsmall. A world is blown to fragments by internal volcanic 
fires which had been gathering strength for ages in their pent-up 
receptacles ; continents are upheaved, or submerged, by just such 
fearful agencies as even geology teaches may be now slumbering 
beneath our feet ; a star, the supporting centre of a system, dis- 
appears from the heavens; a ship dashes against the iceberg 
and goes down with all her hapless crew; the steam-boat takes 
fire in the midst of the waters, and her despairing company of 
horror-stricken men, and shrieking women, and wailing children, 
with all their individual human hopes and fears, perishes between 
the two devouring elements. Still there is the same cold and 
heartless babble about physical laws, and the penalties for their 
viewed in their moral aspects they do present grounds for believing in some 
finality in man; but then this belongs to another department than science. Ano- 
ther argument is, that in the human, as the highest type, may be traced the ele- 
ments of all below. But this is very inconclusive. The same, too, might have 
been said of the next preceding development. The same thing, too, may be said of the 
one next following, when nature makes another advance in the scale of progress. 
As a matter of strict science, what are our inductions, and what our means of ob- 


servation, that we should assume to limit a power which has been working and 
gathering strength, through all space and all past eternity ? 
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non-observance,—the same studied exclusion of all moral or 
providential reasons having reference to individual men, or par- 
ticular communities, and to which in any case natural laws are 
subservient. Nature, they would say, is teaching us, at this 
costly sacrifice, the important lesson, that the collision of hard 
bodies will crush us, that fire will burn and water drown us: 
that, therefore, the great business of human life is the observance 
of her phenomena, for the sake of obedience to her command- 
ments. Al] the consolation her science alone can offer is in this 
comfortless, and even despairing, idea of great wholes and pro- 
cesses never defined and never final ; or in some future to which 
ail the past has been subservient, and which itself is to be in like 
manner mediate to some other future yet to come, and yet to 
come, for ever and for ever more; or in some phantom of progress, 
never resting, never completed, in which the present present, and 
every other present, with al] its individual existences, are but 
the means and victims of an unrelenting movement, where 
nothing partial can be final, and whatever exists at any one time, 
lives and perishes only for something equally flowing and unsub- 
stantial in the eternity yet undeveloped. The planet is broken 
into fragments (all by the secret springs of physical law), that its 
dispersed forces may produce a better equilibrium in the system 
to which it belongs; the solar star, with its attendant worlds, 
perighes for the production of a like effect in some greater syn- 
tagma of the universe ; the vessel founders, or goes down amid 
the flames, that navigation may be better learned or steam- 
boats better built; the helpless beings who perish are only 
victims to progress ; and so on eternally-—a present ever imper- 
fect, and having no importance of its own, except in reference 
to a future which “ never is, but always to be blest,”’ and_ parts 
which have no scientific value except as connected with imagi- 
nary wholes in an everlasting series. 

And this is all that science knows and nature teaches. Oh! 
how should our human hearts seek refuge from the chilling 
despair of such views, in the declarations of the Scriptures, and 
thank God that that blessed volume was given to us in a style 
so different from that of science or philosophy. A sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without your Heavenly Father’s know- 
ledge ;—‘“‘ The very hairs of your heads are numbered ;” * The 
Lord looks down from Heaven; His eyes behold and His eyelids 
try the ways of the children of men; His eyes are in all the 
earth beholding the evil and the good; He knows our lying 
down and our rising up; He understandeth our thoughts afar 
off; The Lord is nigh unto all who call upon him. He heareth 
prayer, and unto Him should all flesh come. He is angry with 
the wicked every day ; The Lord loveth the righteous ; Like asa 
father pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth those who fear Him ; 
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He so loved this world that He gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him might never perish but have eternal 
life.” 

Let it be called anthropomorphism ; yet science and all philoso- 
phy, with all their boasted elevating tendencies, may well be ex- 
changed for the single thought (even when associated with moral 
condemnation), that, insignificant as we may be in our physical 
relations, yet each individual man’s own special cares, and wants, 
and sins, and good affections, and every peculiarity of his condi- 
tion, in themselves, and separate from all things beside, are, at 
every moment, a distinct subject of contemplation to the Eternal 
Mind that fills the universe ; as much so as if such feeble man or 
child had been the only work of His creating power. Although’ 
multitudes innumerable share the blessing, yet it is true, that for 
men individually, God made the earth to meve in its orbit, the 
sun to give light, and even the far distant stars to shine. On 
each man individually hath He imposed a law, whose obligations 
and penalties shall remain when the material heavens — earth 
shall have passed away. Men individually are the subjects of 
His electing love from all eternity ; and above all, and to crown 
it all, and as the sealing proof of all, for the salvation of individu- 
als, even of all who, before the foundations of the world were 
ordained to eternal life, did He send His everlasting Son to die. 

It is in such views as these, and especially as presented in the 
awful fact of our redemption through the incarnation and the 
death of Christ, that revelation and the spirit of what we have 
styled exclusive naturalism, are the direct antipodes of each other. 
Whatever may be claimed for the elevating tendencies of certain 
aspects of science, with its great swelling words of vanity about 
wholes, and progress, and humanity, it is, after all, the Bible and 
the Church, together with the great schemes of God’s moral go- 
vernment therein and thereby revealed, which teach the true dig- 
nity of human nature in the importance they attach to the indi- 
vidual man. Christ died for him.’ He was not intended, there- 
fore, to be the mere victim of an everlasting physical progress, 
but possesses an infinite individual value ; because, in his moral 
being, he has a finality which places him among those things that 
shall remain, for good or woe, when God arises to shake terribly 
the heavens and the earth. 

And so, also, may it be said of the moral sense, as well as of 
that revelation which is the light and life thereof. Whilst 
science generalizes, conscience individualizes. The one estimates 
our importance only as a race, and from an @ posteriori examina- 
tion of our physical relations; the other assigns value to these 
very relations only from an @ priori conviction of the high moral 
responsibility of the individual. A pungent conviction of sin, 
more than anything else, prevents that merging of our individual 
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being to which mere scientific views are so prone from their very 
nature, and to which all counterfeit moral systems allied to natural- 
ism do also universally tend. We cannot feel that we are sinners 
without feeling also that we are indeed most important parts of 
God’s works, notwithstanding that when contemplated in our 

hysical relations to the universe, we disappear among the very 
ferent of infinitesimals. ‘The moral sense teaches that the ra- 
tional and moral parts, instead of diminishing in value in conse- 
quence of the number and magnitude of other existences, do 
actually rise in the scale of intrinsic importance, in proportion to 
the greatness of the universe, of which they are parts. In this it 
recognises the truth, that, in a certain sense, the whole ts for the 
parts as truly as the parts are for the whole. All things are 
yours, for ye are Christ’s ; all height and depth, all life and death, 
all things present and all things to come. Here then, as has been 
said, and at this precise point, science and revelation are in the 
most polar opposition in respect to the views they severally take 
of man.. The genus Homo of the former is a being of very dif- 
ferent relations from the child of the fallen and covenant-break- 
ing Adam. Naturalism, we repeat it, knows nothing but the 
dogma of the parts for the whole. It never, of itself, reaches the 
sublime truth which the child so soon learns from its catechism, 
that parts, and wholes, and man, and nature,—yea, all things 
are for the glory of the Sovereign God. And here is its most gross 
inconsistency. The recognition of such a destiny it regards as 
among the most narrow and bigoted of theological absurdi- 
ties ; yet it manifests no repugnance to viewing man as the mere 
sport and victim of an ever advancing physical movement; as a 
being who lives and perishes for the glory of an unrelenting na- 
ture ; his duties all resolved into an observance and study of her 
laws, his happiness and dignity in a life of obedience to her com- 
mandments, and his death into the payment of her never-forgiven 
debt. 

The other diversity of tendency, to which allusion was made, 
is closely allied to the one of which we have been treating, and, in 
fact, comes directly from it. Reference is had to those views of 
the Divine relation to us, and to those personal appellations ad- 
dressed to, or used of, the Deity, which seem to grow out of the 
naturalistic as distinguished from the moral contemplation of God 
and nature. As the naturalist loves to view things alone as 
wholes, or in their tendencies to a whole, so is there a corres- 
pondence in the universality of his language respecting the Deity, 
and in the appellations he bestows upon Him. He loves to con- 
template a God afar off. He is accustomed, when compelled to 
speak of Him, to style Him the First Cause, the ul veuabt extinnt- 
ing principle, the Supreme Being, the Infinite, the Prime Mover, 
the Primitive Development—anything, in short, which keeps 
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out the ideas of personality and moral attributes. In direct op- 
position to this feeling it is, that the serious and devout believer 
loves to dwell on the personality of God, as exhibited in the fre- 
quent personal appellations given to Him in the Scriptures. 
Hence he delights in contemplating Him historically, in the acts 
and events recorded in His word, rather than as the great ani- 
mating Power, or developing Cause, or pervading Intelligence. 
Instead, therefore, of being fond of these appellations (although 
he does not reject them), he loves to think of Him as the God of 
the Fathers, the God of the Bible, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God of His people, the God of the Covenant, 
the King of Zion, the Holy One of Israel ; and above all, as the 
God and Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. He would 
rather go to the very verge of anthropomorphism ; he would rather 
be charged with low, and narrow, and finite, and local views of 
the Deity, than employ appellations, however philosophical, that 
would seem to imply only the physical relations, or which tend 
to efface, or keep out of view, the ideas of Creator, Preserver, 
Lawgiver, Judge, and Mediator, together with the inseparable asso- 
ciations of providence, law, forgiveness, and salvation. The phy- 
sical sublimity itself, or that which may be regarded as attaching 
to the more universal or philosophical view, is immensely 
heightened to his conception, when connected, in the Scriptures, 
with the nearer personal acts and attributes. ‘ He filleth all 
things ; in Him we live and move and have our being ; He inhabit- 
eth eternity, and abides in the high and holy place; He also 
dwelleth with all such as are of lowly spirits, and who tremble at 
his word, to revive the heart of the humble, and the spirit of the 
contrite ones—Jehovah is his name,—our Redeemer—the holy one 
of Israel.”” Even that most sublime epithet, Jehovah Tsebaoth, 
Kigus tov duvduewy, Deus agminum celestium, the Lord of Hosts, is 
associated in his mind with the idea of aspiritual rather than a phy- 
sical power. It suggests the Lord of the Seraphim, the ruler of 
Thrones, and Dominions, and Principalities, and Angels, and 
Archangels, rather than the energies and agencies of nature. The 
appellation is admirably descriptive of Him “ who calleth the 
stars by name, who bringeth out their hosts by number ;” and yet, 
to one who delights in the personal and moral views of God’s pro- 
vidence, it more readily calls to mind the King of the armies of 
Israel, the Leader of the array of “ angels ae encamp round 
about the righteous,” and to whose guardian care He gives in 
charge the temporal and eternal interests of all who revere His 
name. 
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ARTICLE V. 
TORREY’S NEANDER. 


By Rev. Samvuet M. Horxins, A.M., Teacher in Theo, Sem, Auburn, N. Y. 


General History of the Christian Religion and Church. From 
the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the 
second and improved edition. By Josern Torrey, Professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in the University of Ver- 
mont. Volume First, comprising the first great Division of 
the History. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1847. 


Tuts celebrated work of Neander’s has been so long before the 
public—even in its present improved form, some five or six years, 
and the great merits of the historian are so universally acknow- 
ledged, that we shall not venture on anything like an extended cri- 
ticism. Besides, the present writer, with a judicious reflection on 
the quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recusent, prefers leaving that to 
others, who may be better entitled to speak as having authority. 
He limits himself to some brief notice of the work, and of the 
translation, with the examination of a particular topic of the his- 
tory, that may seem likely to interest the readers of this Review. 
Of the translation, we may say at once, that it seems to us ina 
high degree satisfactory. Neanderis by no means the easiest wri- 
ter in the world to render with ease and clearness in another lan- 
guage. He often takes very little pains with his periods. It may 
almost be said of him as of that other celebrated German Profes- 
sor, Teufelsdréckh, that, “ on the whole, he is not a cultivated 
writer.” 

He drives straight forward towards the mark, energetically 
enough, but with scant attention to grace of movement ; and 
the ideas he intends to convey are sometimes of the most sha- 
dowy and intangible character. Mr. Rose, the English transla- 
tor, every now and then doubts his apprehension of the thought, 
and helps himself out with notes, and the insertion of the origi- 
nal phrase for the reader to translate as he pleases. Professor 
Torrey, without resorting to such expedients, has given a clear, 
faithful, and well-expressed copy of Neander’s work. We 
remember but a single instance in which, as if doubtful of the cor- 
rectness of his rendering, he has inserted the original phrase. It 
is in the chapter on the Church constitution; a passage in which 
the author is tracing the process by which the attributes of the 
Church spiritual became transferred to the Church visible. ‘Thus 
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the corruption of the Church and its necessary unity was thrown 
outward (verausserlichte sich). 

The translator’s hesitancy here is justified by the fact that he 
has failed to seize the exact idea of the original ; “* was thrown 
outward,” is a clumsy phrase, which conveys no distinct idea. 
The meaning of the writer is, that the feeling which should have 
attached to the real Church and its actual unity, became attached 
to its apparent and visible unity. There was a transference of 
ideas from what was real, to what was apparent. The conception 
of the Church was “ thrown outw ard,” no doubt; but it was in the 
specific mode of being transferred from the Church of faith, and 
love, and holiness, to the Church of ereeds, and bishops, and 
ceremonies. It would be strange, however, if in dealing with so 
large a work and so troublesome an author, the translator should 
have made no stumble. 

It is easy to say, as some contemporaneous Reviewer has said, 
that the translation is stiff and awkward. It perhaps makes that 
impression upon a reader who happens to begin at the beginning, 
for the first pages are not the best specimen of the work. It im- 
proves in its progress; but no one acquainted with the style of 
Neander, negligent, involved, abounding in long, complic ated 
periods, with a tendency to over- refinement of reasoning, and the 
free use of German philosophical technology, will be disposed to 
complain in this respect. Hf any body thinks he can do better, it 
will do him no harm to try. We can say rather confidently, as the 
result of some experience, 

“sudet multum frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem, tantum series yuncturaque pollet.” 

Neander’s Kirchengeschichte is not properly a history. It is an 
extended critical discussion of the various prominent topics con- 
nected with the origin and progress of Christianity. The history 
of the Church, as distinguished from the history of religion, occu- 
pies but a small part of this large and handsome volume. ‘The 
bulk of it is taken up with a view of the state of the world at the 
introduction of the gospel, the dominant philosophies, the Church 
constitution, and with a minute delineation of the various forms of 
error that stood opposed to, or combined with, the Christian sys- 
tem. It was on these last that the writer appears to have laid out 
his strength. His acute and patient mind, imbued with philoso- 
phy and fond of system, delighted in the microscopic dissection 
of the shadowy forms of Gnosticism and the Alexandrian philoso- 
phy ; and we must say, that we think he has more consulted here 
his own taste, than the edification of his readers. The grotesque 
and monstrous systems of anti-Christian philosophy which issued 
from Alexandria or from Antioch, possess neither interest nor sig- 
nificancy. They teach nothing—suggest nothing. They are no 
further instructive than as they are melancholy examples of labo- 
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rious wickedness. The collected ravings of Bedlam would be as 
edifying, and as well calculated to improve the student of Church 
history. It is absurd to call the system of Basilides or of Va- 
lentine a heresy ; the epithet is far too respectable for the character 
of these off-shoots of a dreaming infidelity. We cannot but think 
that all the acute criticism, the close, patient discrimination be- 
tween the different schools of this enormous absurdity, 


False by degrees, and exquisitely wrong, 


might as well have been spared. The ground of objection is that 
they are mere baseless phantoms; velut egri somnia vane fin- 
guntur species. They have long since vanished beyond the pos- 
sibility of reconstruction. Sabellius and Paul of Samosatra have 
their representatives still above ground. The Therapeute yet 
survive in the drab-coated Ceenobites of Lebanon and Neskay- 
una. ‘The Montanists and Millenarians made their appeal with 
some show of reason to Scripture. But Gnosticism has not a leg 
to stand upon. [It is a mere wreath of unsubstantial but pestife- 
rous fog and miasma. ‘Think of dealing gravely with Basilides 
and his three hundred and sixty-five heavens, or with Valentine’s 
thirty male and female emanations, descending by stages to that 
poor lump of a distracted Alon, Achamoth, from whose hysterical 
convulsions proceed the elements of this lower sphere. Looking 
from one point of view at the Gnostic systems, they are most nau- 
seously insipid and childish ; taking a more serious view, they are 
monstrously wicked. ‘The profaneness of Arianism is really no- 
thing at all to the impiety of Gnosticism. We may be thought 
very little capable of appreciating the charm of philosophical] his- 
tory; but we must say that the matter-of-fact treatment of this 
subject by Mosheim in his Commentaries, is much more satisfac- 
tory to us than the fine-drawn criticisms and discriminations of 
Neander. ‘The rigid abstinence from all philosophizing in his 
copious discussions of the topics falling within the first three cen- 
turies, is a remarkable feature in Mosheim’s work. He sifts every 
subject to the bottom ; furnishes copious citations from original 
authorities; casts all the lights of learning, aided by shrewd con- 
jecture and the most sagacious criticism, on every doubtful point ; 
sums up a subject with admirable comprehensiveness, and there 
drops it. He gives the facts, and leaves the reader to philoso- 
phize on them at his leisure.' Wedo not hesitate to say, that the 
atmosphere around the early heresies and schisms, as treated by 
Mosheim, is clearer than as exhibited by Neander. The promi- 
nent attribute of Mosheim as an historian, was good sense. The 


1 It will be understood that the reference is to the Commentarii de Rebus Chris- 
tianorum ante Const. M.,and not to the Institutes. |The latter approach so near, 
or rather depart so little from (since that was their original form), the character of a 
mere syllabus, that the distinctive features of the historian are scarcely expressed 
in them. 
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prominent attribute of Neander is acuteness, power of close dis- 
crimination and patient analysis. Mosheim’s mind was distinctly 
English. Neander’s is pre-eminently German. He is vehe- 
mently prone to discover more in a thing than there is. His 
optics are so sharp that he sees not only all that is to be seen, but 
some things that are not. Mosheim gives us the description of 
an object—an historical quagmire, for instance, like Gnosticism. 
He describes its origin, its breadth, its annoyance to travellers in 
the early ages, along the king’s highway ; and its being filled up 
at length by various cart-loads of wholesome or unwholesome 
instructions brought from Alexandria and elsewhere. Neander, 
in treating the same subject, gives us one page of description 
and five pages of criticism, discussion, and philosophy, on the 
nature of quagmires in general, 

On the other hand, we acknowledge with gratitude, our obliga- 
tions for the legitimate exercise of the same power of patient dis- 
section and philosophical analysis in the Introductory Treatise on 
the condition of the world, Pagan and Jewish, at the advent of 
Christ, and in the chapters on the constitution of the Church, and 
the development of Christianity as a system of doctrines. We 
need not say that the author belongs to the ‘“ development” 
school. He gives us this information at the very outset. 

“It is our design,” he says, ‘*to show how from the small mus- 
tard seed has sprung through the course of past centuries that 
great tree which is destined to overshadow the earth, and under 
whose branches all nations are to find their secure habitation. 
This history will teach us how the small leaven thrown into the 
mass of humanity has progressively leavened it throughout. 
Looking back over the course of eighteen hundred years, we per- 
ceive a process of development in which we are ourselves includ- 
ed, still going forward without pause, not ina right line, indeed, 
but with various windings ; always furthered eventually by what- 
ever opposed its progress, and reaching forward to eternity; but 
always so following the same law of progress, that in the past, as 
it unfolds itself to our view, we catch prophetic glimpses of the 
future, towards which we are advancing.” 

This idea pervades the whole ae Christianity presents 
itself to Neander not as a Minerva, springing full-armed into 
being, but rather as a Hercules, in the cradle. It has all the ele- 
ments and necessary conditions of manhood, but needs expan- 
sion; and is endued with an inner life, through the power of 
which the external form and organization is sure to be wrought 
out. The limbs and features are there, but not in the harmony 
and proportion of mature age. As life advances, and the active 
struggle with elements, of difficulty or of opposition, proceeds, it is 
found that one portion of the system and another becomes neces- 
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sarily developed by the exigencies of the case, in different propor- 
tions from those it presented in the infant form. 

The theory here described, comes into view more distinctly as 
a matter of course, in the two departments of the work just now 
referred to—the Church Constitution, and the development of 
Christian doctrine. Neander’s favorite idea of the charismata— 
the spiritual gifts of believers, as the original provision for the 
instruction and government of the Church, is brought out as pro- 
minently in treating the first of these subjects as it is in his work 
on the Planting and Training of the Christian Church. 

The zageoua, according to Neander, was the predominant capabi- 
lity of the individual believer, exalted by the communication of the 
Holy Spirit. For instance: the infant Church needed teachers. 
Now these teachers might be supplied by selecting one and ano- 
ther individual who seemed to promise well, and investing him 
formally with the office of teacher—making it his business to do 
the teaching. ‘The doctrine of the zag:overe is, that they were pro- 
vided in another way, namely, thus: There would be in each 
congregation, perhaps one or more individuals who possessed a 
degree of education, an earnestness of feeling and a facility in giv- 
ing it utterance, which became the basis for the bestowment of a 
zageouu dWacxaha:, The Holy Spirit, acting on the ground of 
thew natural talents, their “ predominant capability” (to use Ne- 
ander‘s phrase), gave them an aptitude to teach and a disposition 
to exercise it. A manifestation of the Spirit was given them in 
this shape, to profit withal. Again, the Church needed rulers, and 
they were supplied by the same method. There would be men 
in each of the early Churches, whose predominant capability 
was discrimination, firmness, impartiality. These natural endow- 
ments the Holy Spirit would exalt by his enlightening and sanc- 
tifying influences, with zagrouata xuBegrvncews. ‘The man would be 
both impelled and fitted to undertake the work of government and 
discipline in the Church ; and so of the various other gifts enume- 
rated by the Apostle. This is, in a nut-shell, the view of Nean- 
der, as given at considerable length, and, we may say, with consi- 
derable parade, in both the works referred to. It seems to amount 
only to this. In the Christian Churches, as with other societies, 
there would be men with various differing natural or acquired 
powers. Some from their turn of mind, from their education, 
from their previous position in the synagogue, would be apt to 
teach ; others, from similar circumstances, would have a fitness to 
rule; now, under the influence of the Holy Spirit on their 
hearts, leading each man to feel that he was all Christ’s, that all 
his powers were to be devoted to God’s glory in the service of 
the Church, each, without any formal appointment, would be in- 
clined to exercise his peculiar talent for usefulness. When the 
Archisynagogos opened the meeting for remark (as we say), the 
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brother having the charism of teaching would be ready with his 
exhortation; when advice was called for respecting government 
or discipline, the brother endowed with the charism of govern- 
ment would be ready with his practical judgment. This is nearly 
in terms the explanation of the doctrine of the zegeopara, as Nean- 
der himself gives it, in a note, with much greater simplicity than 
in the body of his work. ‘ The case,” he says, “‘ appears to be this : 
All the affairs of the Churches were still transacted in an entirel 

public manner, so that every deliberative meeting of the Church 
resembled a strictly popular assembly ; but it happened of course, 
that although no definite offices were instituted, to which certain 
employments were exclusively attached, yet each one occupied 
himself with those matters for which he possessed a peculiar cha- 
rism. Those who had the gift of teaching, generally attended 
to teaching ; those who possessed the gift of Church government, 
occupied themselves with the duties pertaining to it. Thus in 
every meeting of the Church, there was a division among its 
members of the various business, in proportion to the peculiar 
charisms of individuals, yet without the institution of any definite 
Church officers.””! 

This is a very simple story, when told in simple language, and 
needs no flourish of trumpets to introduce it. The view may be 
easily admitted as just, on the understanding that its application 
is restricted to the earliest period in the history of the Church. 
It is certain that very soon there began to be distinct officers ; the 
responsibility of teaching and of ruling being vested in certain 
individuals formally set apart for that purpose. This is the as- 
pect of the Church as presented in the later epistles. 

One of the most instructive chapters in the history of the Church 
and in the work before us, is that which exhibits the decisive 
transition from the original Presbyterianism of the Church to the 
later prelatical centralization. The prominent figure in the group 
this scene brings into view is Cyprian. It was under his lead- 
ing that the “great Hierarchal standard”? was advanced, and 
the battle fought successfully against the liberties of the Church. 
The historical event in connexion with which this change comes 
prominently out is known as the schism of Felicissimus. 


1 The same view is taken by Guizot,I.,v. ‘* Let but the common order of things 
be observed, let the natural inequality of man freely display itself, and each will 
find the station he is best fitted to fill. So as regards religion, men will be found 
no more equal in talents, in abilities, and in power, than they are in other matters; 
this man has a more striking method than others in proclaiming the doctrines of 
religion and making converts ; another has more power in enforcing religious pre- 
cepts; a third may excel in exciting religious hopes and emotions, and keeping the 
soul in a devout and holy frame. The same inequality of faculties and of influence 
which gives rise to power in civil society, will be found to exist in religious society. 
Thus the moment that religion takes possession of a man,a religious society begins 
to be formed; and the moment this religious society appears, it gives birth toa 
government.” 
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* 
We select this, with the contest of a similar nature at Rome, 
which directly followed, for more particular observation. 
This occurred about the middle of the third century, and was 
originated by a collision of views in regard to church discipline. 


Personal feeling mingled itself with both of them. 


Differing 


principles in regard to government aggravated the contest. But 
the ostensibly leading question was the 300d course of disci- 


pline to be adopted towards offending c 


urch members. That 


discipline should fill a large chapter in the history of the early 
Christian churches will surprise no one who considers the cir- 
cumstances under which those churches were formed. That 
they contained a large amount of true and intelligent piety 
cannot be doubted; but when we reflect that the first converts 
were men and women whose habits of thinking and of life had 
been formed under the influence of heathenism, or of the corrupt 
Judaism of that time, we shall not be surprised that they should 
contain also a considerable mixture of ignorant, perverted, and 


imperfectly reformed persons. 


The Jewish and Roman converts were, doubtless, a more in- 
telligent and better educated class than the Sandwich Island 
converts of our own day; but then, on the other hand, the 
mora] influences to which they had been subjected had tended, 
at least as much, to bring them under the dominion of the lower 
parts of their nature; and they were the subjects of much stronger 
and more mischievous prejudices. It is nothing strange if a 
converted Sandwich Islander falls again into the use of tobacco, 
or even into the commission of graver sins, to which he had 
been all his life long addicted ; which had acquired, by his long 
acquiescence, a power we can have but a faint idea of. It is 
equally intelligible that a converted Greek or Roman idolator 
should fall, through ignorance or temptation, into some temporary 
conformity with rites to which he had been long accustomed, into 
amarriage within degrees prohibited by Christianity, or even into 
acts of licentiousness. Besides these, the early converts were 
subjected toa class of temptations from which the Sandwich 
Islanders have been mostly free ; those growing out of the fiery 
trial of persecution. Great numbers, under these circumstances 
of terror, witnessed a good confession, and were faithful unto 
death. But conceive fora moment the strength of the tempta- 
tion. The heathenism in which the converted Pagan had been 
brought up, was an ancient and venerable faith, grey with the 


hoar of centuries. It was the faith of his 


ancestors for generations past. It had its sp 
well compacted platform of discipline and worship. 


had struck to the very bottom of the social s 
religion to which his pride and his affections 


ene 


— and of his 
endid temples, its 


Its roots 


It was the 


ound'him. Chris- 


tianity was a new and strange faith ; a superstitio prava et im- 
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modica, as Pliny regarded it. Coming from the most unpromising 
quarter of the world, it came with the largest and most unyield- 
ing claims ; it eallec upon him to renounce and peril everything, 
to leave father and mother, house and lands, his altars and his 
gods; and brought him into collision, as an atheist and traitor, 
with the laws and magistracy of the country. He had tempta- 
tion to allure him, he had terror to frighten him, into a rejection 
or renunciation of Christianity. ‘Take such a case as that of 
Perpetua at Carthage, in the persecution under Septimius Severus, 
if you would get an idea of the terrible force of the temptation. 

“‘ The story of her imprisonment and of her sufferings presents 
us with many a fine trait of the power of Christian faith combined 
with Christian tenderness of feeling. Perpetua, two-and-twenty 
years of age, who was a mother with her child at her breast, had 
to struggle not alone with the natural feelings which shrank 
from death, and with the weakness of her sex; the hardest 
conflict which she had before her was with those purely human 
feelings, grounded in the sacred ties of nature—feelings which 
Christianity recognises in all their rights, and makes even more 
profound and tender, but yet causes to be sacrificed to the One 
Thing for which all else must be yielded. The mother of Per- 
petua was a Christian; but her aged father was still a pagan. 
His daughter was dear to him, but he dreaded, also, the disgrace 
connected with her sufferings asa Christian. When she was first 
brought to the police office, her aged father came and urged her to 
recant. Pointing to a vessel that lay on the ground, she said, ‘Can 
I call this vessel anything else than what itis? No. Neither can 
I say to you anything else, than that Iam a Christian.’ In the 
meantime she was baptized, for the clergy usually found no diffi- 
culty in purchasing at least, from the overseers of the prisons, 
admission to the Christians in confinement, for the purpose of 
administering to them the offices of religion; although, in the 
present case, even this was, perhaps, unnecessary, as the prison- 
ers were not as yet placed under a rigorous guard. Perpetua 
said, ‘ The Spirit bade me pray for nothing at my baptism but 
patience.’ After a few days they were thrown into the —— 
*] was tempted,’ said she, ‘ for 1 had never been in such darkness 
before. Oh! what adreadful day! The excessive heat occa- 
sioned by the multitude of prisoners, the rough treatment we 
experienced from the soldiers, and, finally, anxiety for my child, 
made me miserable!’ The deacons, who administered to them 
the communion in the dungeon, purchased for the Christian 
prisoners a better apartment, where they were separated from 
other criminals. Perpetua now took the child to herself in the 
dungeon, and placed it at her breast; she recommended it to her 
mother ; she comforted her friends; and felt cheered herself by 
the possession of her babe. ‘ The dungeon,’ said she, ‘ became a 
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palace.” The report reached her aged father, that they were about 
to be tried. He hastened to her and said, ‘ My daughter, pity 
my grey hairs, pity thy father, if I am still worthy to be called 
thy father. If I have brought thee up to this bloom of thy age, 
if I have preferred thee above all thy brothers, expose me not to 
such shame among men. Look upon thy son, who, if thou diest, 
cannot long survive. Let that lofty spirit give way, lest thou 
plunge us all into ruin. For if thou diest, then not one of us will 
ever have courage again to speak a free word.’ Whilst saying 
this, he kissed her hands, threw himself at her feet, and called 
her with tears not his daughter, but his mistress. ‘ My father’s 
grey hairs,’ said the daughter, ‘ pained me, when I considered 
that he alone of my family would not rejoice that I must suffer.’ 
She replied to him, ‘ What shall happen when I come before the 
tribunal depends on the will of God ; for know, we stand not in 
our own strength, but only by the power of God.’ On the’ ar- 
rival of this decisive hour, her aged father also appeared, that he 
might for the last time try his utmost to overcome the resolution 
of his daughter. Said the governor to Perpetua, ‘ Have pity on 
thy father’s grey hairs, have pity on thy helpless child, offer 
sacrifice for the welfare of the Emperor.’ She answered, ‘ That 
Icannot do.’ ‘ Art thou a Christian? ‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘I 
am a Christian.’ Her fate was now decided. They were all 
condemned together to serve at the appreaching festival, in 
honor of young Geta’s nomination, as a cruel sport for the peo- 
ple and soldiers in a fight of wild beasts. They returned back 
rejoicing to the dungeon.””* 

Think what it was to be subjected to a temptation like this, on 
the one hand, and to be pointed, as the alternative, to the ferocious 
populace, and the ferocious wild beasts of the circus. Noble na- 
tures, like Perpetua’s, or inferior ones sustained by abundant 
grace, might, and did endure it; but what marvel that many should 
have fallen—many who had less heroism and Jess faith—who were 
more ignorant, and more under the power of the senses. In 
fact, there came to be in this way, during the course of the 
various persecutions, a large number of Lapsi, and thus a large 
number of cases for the discipline of the Church. In addition to 
these there were others who held more lightly to Christianity ; 
as, for example, the numbers who had jeined the Church during 
the long interval of quiet that coeelall the terrible Decian per- 
secution. The storm of this attack burst upon them unprepared. 
Their nerves had not been braced to meet it; and accordingly, 
when they were called upon throughout the empire to offer 
sacrifice, not with the threat of death merely, as under previous 
persecutions, but of death with the most appalling tortures, mul- 
titudes hurried to make their peace with the government, by 


? Neander, p. 123. 
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renouncing the Gospel. Christians of all ranks, including even 
bishops, crowded around the altars to offer sacrifice or burn 
incense to the Gods. ‘These were stigmatized by the faithful as 
Sacrificati or Thurificati. ‘There was another class, however, 
who would not openly deny Christ, and yet distrusted their 
power to endure the severity of torture. These purchased from 
the magistrate a Libellus, or certificate, that they had complied 
with the requirements of the Emperor. The temptation might, 
very likely, come in many cases, as Mosheim suggests, from the 
magistrates themselves. Poorer disciples would have the mere 
alternative of sacrifice or torture. But when the magistrates 
knew of a wealthy Christian, they might often give him to un- 
derstand, that for a certain consideration he could have a cer- 
tificate that he had given satisfaction to the government. This 
is represented by Cyprian as having sometimes been the case : 
‘¢ As there are various degrees of criminality (he says), among 
those who have actually offered sacrifice, so it would be most 
unreasonable to deny that there is also wide difference between 
those who have sacrificed, and such as have merely purchased a 
Libellus. The latter may say, I had read, and learned from my 
bishop, that a servant of God must not sacrifice to idols, and I 
would not do it; but when, without my seeking such a thing, a 
Libel/us was offered me, I thought myself warranted in embracing 
that mode of escape. I did not deny my Savior; I said distinctly 
to the magistrate, I am a Christian ; I cannot sacrifice to idols, 
nor offer incense on your altars, and I am willing to pay what 
you demand as the price of exemption from torture. This was 
the class of subjects for Church discipline known as Libellatici.”” 

It was in connexion with the discipline growing out of these 
offices, that the great schisms (as they are called), at Carthage 
and at Rome, in and after the middle of the third century, oc- 
curred. The Decian persecution raged with great severity both 
in Italy and in Africa, especially the former; and while many 
witnessed a good confession in the midst of torments, and many 
were crowned with martyrdom, the number also of the Sacrifi- 
cati and Libellatici was large. These were regarded as apostates, 
and excluded from the communion of the Church. To the 
confessors and martyrs, on the other hand, were paid, from 
the earliest period of the Church, almost divine honors. ‘They 
were attended by their fellow Christians to the place of trial and 
suffering. They were tended with unceasing care during their 
imprisonment. Christian ladies vied with each other for the 


honor of kissing their chains; and, with mistaken kindness, 
subjected them to a sorer temptation, through extravagant pam- 
pering and caresses, than that they had just encountered. Their 
last words and acts were carefully noted and treasured up; their 
bones were collected and kept with superstitious care, and the 
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anniversary of their martyrdom was made a solemn festival. 
The influence of the martyrs, of course, was unbounded, living 
and dead. Their word was law in the regulation of the Church. 
Regarded as raised, by their sufferings for Christ, to a height of 
dignity above that conferred by any human appointment, they 
might bind or loose at their pleasure—the restorative discipline 
of the Church fell, in fact, almost wholly into their hands. They 
were universally conceded the right of re-admitting excluded 
members to the Church, by furnishing them with what was termed 
a Libellus pacis—a certificate of restoration. To these more 
faithful brethren, who had confessed Christ in the midst of 
torments, and were awaiting their execution, the Lapsi in 
Carthage, excommunicated as Sacrificati or Libellatict, made their 
application. The topics they would urge are easily conceived. 
Their ignorance of the nature of the sin they committed; the 
terrible strength of the temptation; their having designed to 
confess Christ, and yielding only when nature could bear no 
more ; their profound grief and repentance, and their anxiety to be 
restored to communion with their brethren. They implored a 
testimonial that should entitle them to re-admission to the Church. 
The martyrs, flattered by the deference shown them, and dis- 
posed to magnify their office, issued their Libelli pacts to such 
applicants with fatal liberality. In the absence of Cyprian, who 
had fled from the persecution (A. D. 250), this practice grew into 
a dangerous abuse threatening the ruin of all Church discipline. 
He complains that they were granted by thousands; and not 
content with exercising the pardoning power thus freely in 
person, the martyrs sometimes exercised it by proxy. He 
mentions one instance as a specimen, in which Paul leaves au- 
thority with Lucian to restore the Lapsi in his name and after 
his martyrdom. This, of course, was offering the broadest encou- 
ragement to apostasy. ‘The feeble or unsound Christian ran to 
the altar, while the persecution raged, and offered sacrifice ; after 
the danger was over he applied to some confessor, and obtained 
with little difficulty a certificate of good standing. With this in his 
hands, he presents himself before the Church and demands res- 
toration. The abuse was carried even further than this ; for the 
libelli pacts were issued in general terms, so as to include the 
individual applicant with his family or friends. 

The usual formula was, Communicet (Lucius or Caius) cum suis. 
Let the bearer be restored to Church fellowship together with his 
friends. It is even supposed to be intimated m a passage of 
Cyprian, that the holders of the Libelli speculated in this spiritual 
scrip, selling out to other Lapsi the privilege of coming with 
them as a part of the “ friends’? embraced in the certificate. 
Cyprian, on his elevation to the Episcopate, only two years 
after his conversion, found the Church sunk, aecording to his 
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own description, in a dismal spiritual decline, the growth of a 
long season of tranquillity. He describes the generality of 
professors as worldly-minded and greedy of gain. Luxury and 
effeminacy abounded; profaneness was unrestrained ; and the 
intermarriage of Christians and heathens by no means uncommon. 
Bitter disputes prevailed among brethren, and even pastors, not 
simply neglecting, but actually deserting their flocks, travelled 
through distant provinces in quest of pleasure or of gain. 

Cyprian set himself, with vast energy and resolution, to the 
task of correcting the prevailing abuses. He preached, he 
wrote, he disciplined ; he implored the confessors to respect the 
purity of the Church; he called to his aid the See of Rome, 
between which and that of Carthage the most intimate relations 
existed; he tried to enlist neighboring bishops in the same 
work; and even from his place of concealment during the 
Decian persecution, he maintained, by constant letters, this course 
of influence. 

That the effect of Cyprian’s exertions was salutary at the 
time, is easily admitted. Discipline assumed fresh vigor; the 
churches were to some extent purged of unworthy members ; 
the abuse of the Libelli pacis was abated ; and through the asso- 
ciated influence of the Decian persecution and the labors of 
Cyprian, the society of believers was left in a much higher state 
of purity and vigor than before. At the same time, looking 
beyond the then immediate influence, we are to offset against 
all this, the encroachments he so greatly promoted on the parity 
of the clergy; his extravagant claims in favor of Episcopal 
power; and the potent energy with which he, being dead, yet 
pleads for hierarchical domination. Cyprian was, like Wolsey, “‘a 
man of an unbounded stomach,” of a high encroaching spirit ; 
but it is also true that the circumstances in which he was placed 
encouraged a decided centralization of Church power; so that 
he probably acted, as Neander suggests, not so much from a de- 
liberate design to exalt his own order at the expense of the 
liberties of the Church, as in the spirit of the whole party to which 
he belonged, and in accordance with the demands of the age. 
At the time Cyprian was raised to the bishopric, five presbyters, 
or pastors, in and around Carthage, opposed his election. The 
grounds alleged for their opposition are not preserved. They may 
have been perfectly legitimate—perhaps they were founded in 
part, at least, on the direction of Paul that a bishop should not be 
a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall into the condemna- 
tion of the Devil ; an apostolic canon the wisdom of which was 
to some extent illustrated in the subsequent history of Cyprian. 
The leading spirit among the presbyters was Novatus. Between 
him and Cyprian, whom Neander supposes to be the representa- 
tives on the one side, of the origina] Presbyterian independency, 
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and on the other of the growing Episcopal domination, a furious 
jealousy existed from this time.* 

Novatus, perhaps fearful of the arbitrary temper of Cyprian, 
opposed his election at first, and afterwards set himself resolutely 
to resist his invasions of the liberties of the Church. 

Cyprian paid him off with an excommunication, and with heavy 
drafts on his exceedingly rich vocabulary of abuse. Resting on 
his own presbyterial rights, Novatus ordained to the office of Dea- 
con in the Church of which he was pastor, a certain Felicissimus. 
This opened a second campaign in the Punic war. Cyprian 
claimed the exclusive right of creating all the African Deacons. 
His favorite maxim was, that the Deacon hangs as a mere appen- 
dage to the Bishop. ‘The Bishop exists by Divine right. The 
Deacon exists by Episcopal right. It was a monstrous piece of 
Presbyterian insolence, that Novatus should have ordained a 
Deacon without even asking the consent of the Right Reverend 
Thascius C. Cyprian; “ nec permittente me, nec sciente.”? Hine 
ille lachryme. 

Novatus was evidently one of those men not amiable in the 
eyes of the tribe of Cyprian, who go towards constituting a 
Church as well as a state ;—high-minded men who know their 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. He understood his position ; 
he felt the importance of the principles he represented ; and he 
had enough pugnacity and firmness to champion them @ toute 
outrance. Novatus was plainly one ef those characters who are 
“born to vex the State” ecclesiastical, when it verges, that is, 
towards abuse and oppression; who have a stubborn kind of pre- 
judice in favor of Scripture order, and against usurpation in the 
Church. He has come down te us in the writings of Cyprian, 
blackened with all the epithets of reproach which the most vin- 
dictive odium prelaticum could invent. ‘The African Bishop dis- 


? No moral association begins with the inertia of the mass of those associated ; 
with the separation of the people and the government. It is certain, accordingly, 
that, at the outset of Christianity, the body of the faithful participated in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the society. The Presbyterian system, that is to say, 
the government of the Church by its spiritual chiefs, assisted by the leading mem- 
bers of the body, was the primitive system. There may be many questions raised 
as to the titles, functions, and mutual relations of these lay and ecclesiastical chiefs 
of the rising congregations ; but as to the fact of their concurrence in the regulation 
of their common affairs there can be no doubt. Guuzor, II., 61. 

In it (the moral superiority conceded to the apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors), we have the first germ, the religious germ of the Episcopal system. That 
system derives also from another source. The towns into which Christianity had 
made its way were very unequal in population, in wealth, in importance: and the 
inequality in intellectual development, in moral power, was as great as the natural 
inequality. There was consequently an inequality likewise in the distribution of 
influence among the spiritual heads of the congregations. The chiefs of the more 
important, of the more enlightened towns, naturally took the lead and exercised an 
authority at first moral, then institutional, over the minor congregations within a 
certain circle around them. This was the political germ of the Episcopal system. 
—Do., p. 63 
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missed all mercy from his lips, when Novatus was the theme. 
He represents him asof insatiable greediness and rapacity, haughty, 


arrogant, restless, always setting himself against the authority of 


the Church, treacherous and heretical in his temper, a perfect fire- 
brand in God’s house, an enemy of peace, and a lover of confu- 
sion. All this might pass for the mere vague raving of an un- 
scrupulous adversary ; but Cyprian proceeds further to charge 
him with specific crimes of the blackest character; that he had 
betrayed his trust as a guardian, had robbed the widows of the 
Church, and peculated from the poor-fund; that he had neglected 
to provide his aged father bread to save him from starving, or a 
grave to cover his remains; and finally, that he had caused the 
death of his wife (as Nero did the Empress Poppza’s), by kicking 
her while in a delicate state of health. Now when we consider that 
Novatus was the pastor of one of the churches in Carthage, fill- 
ing a conspicuous and responsible post, and that a considerable 
body of Christians, including most of the confessors and martyrs, 
had made him their centre of union, we shall conclude all this is 
just as good as any other string of unlicensed vituperation—the 
unsifted gatherings of personal or party rancor. 

Cyprian had been a rhetorician—a declaimer on themes for 
effect, and a pleader of causes; and he was too much of a neo- 
phyte to have been able to shake off his former professional 
habits. He evidently carried some of the worst parts, both of the 
lawyer and the rhetorician, into the Episcopate. In exhausting 
his eloquence upon the inflexible presbyter, he was gratifying 
both his personal hatred and his professional vanity. Robber, 
thief, adulterer, parricide! cries Cyprian. Nothing of all this am 
I, replies Novatus. Nor have you alleged a particle of proof to 
fasten these epithets upon me. Ah! monster! retorts the 
offended Prelate, what need we further testimony? Did you not 
ordain Deacon Felicissimus nec permittente me, nec sciente? Pro- 
batum est. Thetwo branches of the equation in Cyprian’s mind 
were evidently these: Voting against my elevation to the Epis- 
copate, plus ordaining a Deacon on your own responsibility, equals 
robbery, plus murder, plus theft, plus parricide, plus an unknown 
quantity of other terms of similar significancy. 

Towards Felicissimus, he indulges in the same complimentary 
strain. He charges the Deacon with theft; asserts that he had 
refused to restore money deposited with him, and was notorious 
for the profligacy of his habits. For this there is the same plen- 
tiful Jack of testimony as in the former case. Cyprian says so; 
but as for the witness who was to prove it, datitat et discurrit. 
He has retired to parts unknown. In such a case we are not call- 
ed on to present any rebutting testimony other than the immense 
improbability of the accusations. The evidence for the prosecu- 
tion consists simply of the argumentum bilingue, famous among 
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fishwomen. We reply with a reductioad absurdum. That No- 
vatus, a man contending against vast odds in the person of a most 
resolute and influential Bishop, should deliberately have cut the 
throat of his own enterprise by appointing such a character to an 
office of great trust and dignity (for such the Deaconship was in 
Carthage), is too absurd to be believed fora moment. No man 
with wit enough to put two ideas together, would have been capa- 
ble, under the circumstances, of raising a new issue of such a sort. 
The very nature of the case requires us to set down these whole- 
sale accusations also to the credit of Cyprian’s very fertile rhetori- 
cal inventions. 

To these existing sources of difficulty, a further aggravation 
was added by the following circumstance. Shortly before his 
return from concealment, Cyprian dispatched two Bishops and 
two eminent confessors to Carthage to examine the condition of 
the Church, now that the tempest of the Decian persecution be- 
gan to abate. ‘They were empowered to inquire into the conduct 
and pecuniary circumstances of members; to assist by loans and 
donations from the Church fund, those who had suffered the loss 
of goods during the reign of violence; and to recommend such as 
were meek and humble (excellent qualities in a Church, Cyprian 
thought these), to fill inferior Church offices. Felicissimus, natu- 
rally hostile to Cyprian from what had already occurred, and dis- 
posed to carry out the principle on which the Church he served 
was constituted—resistance, namely, to Episcopal encroachments, 
refused to acknowledge the authority of Cyprian’s delegates. He 
probably said, Of this congregation, the Church on the hill (én 
monte), am Deacon. The Church funds have been intrusted to 
my hands, and it is my appropriate work to seek out and relieve 
the poor of the flock. I cannot recognise your claim to supersede 
me in the exercise of my legitimate functions.” 

He even went further than this. As he would not consent to 
yield up his office to the Episeopal commissioners, so he would 
not consent that the people should admit their authority to act in 
his place. He promised himself to bestow all the aid they should 
need ; and forbade them on pain of exclusion from the Church, to 
accept the assistance thus obtrusively offered by the Bishop. 
Comminatus est fratribus nostris (says Cyprian), terrore violento, 
quod secum in monte non communicarent qui nobis obtemperare 
voluissent. 

Cyprian, on hearing of this additional act of insubordination, no 
longer bridled in his struggling vengeance. Novatus and his 
Deacon, though stained with every crime forbidden in the Deca- 
logue, might have remained in good and regular standing, so far 
as appears, had they only behaved with due civility to Cyprian’s 
committee. Murder and adultery might be compromised ; but 
resisting the Episcopal mandate was a capital felony. Down 
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came the blow. The Presbyters and Deacons in opposition, 
were cut off from the Church; that Church, without which Cy- 
prian firmly believed there was no salvation. ‘The consequence 
was, they established a Church of their own, electing one Fortu- 
natus their Bishop. This completed the schism of Felicissimus ; 
but whether it were not more properly called the schism of Cy- 
prian, is another thing. If the real author of the schism is the 
schismatic, Cyprian was no saint. Felicissimus stood on his 
reserved rights. Cyprian was resolute for centralization. His 
offended pride, together with his greediness for power, led him to 
launch the excommunicative ; and the excommunicator made the 
schism. 

The Church of Fortunatus had but a brief existence. It was 
not the anathema of Cyprian, however, that killed it. It was the 
viciousness of its principle in regard to discipline. The antago- 
nism between this Church and Cyprian’s naturally led them to 
adopt contrary views respecting the Lapsi. Cyprian, though 
expressing great respect for the confessors, yet set himself 
against the injudicious use of their conceded prerogatives. The 
Lapsi he insisted should not be restored to communion barely on 
the strength of a Libellus pacis ; but should be required to make 
public confession and give ample evidence of repentance. ‘This, 
of course, threw both these classes into opposition. Fortunatus and 
his Church, anxious to strengthen themselves as much as possible, 
yielded to the temptation of opening their doors too readily (as in- 
deed other Churches had done) for the re-admission of the Sacrifi- 
catiand Libellatici. They probably paid court alsotothe confessors, 
and encouraged them in the issue of their certificates; and thus the 
“hill church’’ became, to a certain extent, an asylum for the dis- 
affected and disciplined members of other congregations. This 
was a radical error, which paved the way for their failure; a 
Church could not prosper whose existence was based on the over- 
throw of all discipline ; which became virtually a city of refuge for 
culprits and outcasts of other churches to flee into. 

But for this great practical error, even the talent and energy of 
Cyprian might not have secured a triumph for the autocratic ten- 
dency. There was evidently a strong feeling in favor of the liber- 
ties of the Church. But as it was, the inherent vice of their 
organization probably reduced the party of Fortunatus, on the 
re-establishment of discipline, to a condition of little respecta- 
bility. From this they soon dwindled to nothing, and in the course 
of the century disappeared. Thus the favorable moment was lost 
for asserting the independence of the Presbyters, and the liberties 
of the Church were sacrificed by their association with principles 
subversive of its discipline. 

We may now return to Novatus, who, after his excommunica- 


tion, had fled to Rome. Although it would be absurd to credit 
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the wholesale accusations brought against him by Cyprian, it may 
be easily believed that he was a man of resolute and independ- 
ent spirit ; disposed to resist the encroachments of power, per- 
haps naturally restless and turbulent; a sort of African Horne 
Tooke. Ifthis was so, he found astate of things at Rome suited 
to his taste, and in which he was prepared at once, with charac- 
teristic resolution, to engage. The origin of this difficulty was 
the same from which that in Carthage partly sprang ; a difference 
of opinion in regard to the treatment of the Lapsi. ‘Two views 
prevailed here also, a milder and a more severe; one, holding 
out encouragement to the offender; taking an indulgent, at least 
a compassionate view of his sin, and exhorting him to seek, by 
repentance and confession, restoration to the Church. The other 
view was, that deliberate apostasy was a sin for which the Church 
could pronounce no absolution. Looking, probably, at the 
words of Christ, He that denieth me before men shall be denied 
before the angels of God, it was thought unfit to receive those 
back into the Church whom Christ seemed to have declared 
beforehand He would exclude from heaven. This view was 
strongly advocated by Novatian, one of the Pastors at Rome, a 
man of learning, eloquence, unimpeachable life, and, through the 
power of his talents and virtues, of great influence. He is said 
to have been, previous to his conversion, a Stoic philosopher; 
and was perhaps inclined, in the spirit of that sect, to take a harsh 
view of human infirmities. Fabian, the Bishop of Rome, had 
perished in the persecution, and the question arose as to a suc- 
cessor. ‘The favorite candidate was Cornelius, who adopted the 
mild, or, as by others it was regarded, the lax view of discipline. 
Novatian opposed his election, but unsuccessfully. Cornelius 
became Bishop of Rome, and Novatian, under circumstances of 
which we have no full account, withdrew from him and organ- 
ized a separate Church. If we may conjecture from the display 
of temper which the new Bishop makes in a letter to Fabius of 
Antioch, he may very likely have adopted towards Novatian a 
course of outrage and abuse which drove him into opposition. 
The letter displays all the vindictiveness of Cyprian, but only a 
modicum of his vituperative eloquence. With feeble fury the 
Bishop sneers and sniffs at the schismatical Presbyter, through 
several columns,' imputing his withdrawal] to disappointed ambi- 
tion, of course; Cornelius wanted the bishopric, therefore No- 
vatian must have wanted it. But Novatian himself solemnly 
declares that he had refused to be regarded as a candidate for the 
vacant chair. How much influence in producing the schism is 
to be attributed to Novatus, who evidently acted with Novatian, 
does not appear. They seem to have had little in common ex- 
cept a determined opposition to prelatical assumptions. Their 
1 Eusebius, H. E. VI., 43. 
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views as to discipline were directly opposed. Novatus, at Car- 
thage, was the patron of the Lapsi. Novatian, at Rome, was the 
author of a system of rigid exclusion. At the same time, it is 
possible that the common attitude of resistance to the Bishop 
may have tended to harmonize their views on this subject. With 
a considerable party in the Church, and a number of confessors, 
they withdrew from communion with Cornelius and constituted 
a distinct Church, of which Novatian became Bishop. 

Both parties now hastened to secure the approbation and sup- 
port of other churches, particularly of the great Church of Car- 
thage, with its distinguished Bishop. Novatian might entertain 
expectations of support from that quarter, for his views of disei- 
pline corresponded closely to those of Cyprian. The views of 
Cornelius, on the contrary, were just those against which Cyprian 
had been contending at Carthage. Harmony of sentiment would 
have led the African Bishop to sustain Novatian, but the hated 
and excommunicated Novatus was associated with him; and 
Cyprian, true to his prelatical instinct, deserted his opinions and 
stuck to his brother Bishop.' Novatian and his party were ex- 
communicated, and yet such was the purity of their lives and their 
discipline,—such the popularity of the idea that held them to- 
gether, that their churches multiplied with astonishing rapidity 
throughout the Roman Empire. In doctrine the Novatian 
Churches were confessedly orthodox. Their only point of dif- 
ference was in discipline. They held that persons excommuni- 
cated for sins committed after baptism could not be again restored 
by a sentence of absolution. They did not, however, give them 
up to despair. They bade them repent and hope; but referred 
the reversal of their sentence to Christ and the day of Judgment. 
As resulting from this view of such sins, they regarded all other 
churches as extending fellowship to the corrupt and unw orthy ; 
and would receive no member from them except by re-baptism 
and a new confession of faith. Stigmatized as schismatics and 
dissenters, the Novatians flourished for about two centuries, after 
which little is heard of them. ‘They furnished to the Church 
liberally in proportion to their numbers, martyrs, scholars, and 
defenders of the faith. A pleasant story is told of one of their 
bishops, Acesius, who was summoned to the Council of Nice. 
Constantine inquired into the grounds of their separation from the 
Church Catholic, and of their refusal to commune with other 
Christians. Acesius explained their views of discipline ; upon 


? It is curious to remark,as illustrative of the tendency of things just at that tim e, 
how in both these instances polity carried the day against discipline. Both Nova- 
tus and Cyprian shifted their position in regard to the latter, in their more earnest 
zeal for their principles of government, Even the purity of the Church, for which 
Cyprian had been fighting, was little to the powers of Bishops; and Novatus resigned, 
without hesitation, his patronage of the Lapst, to have a fairer field in coniending for 
the liberties of the Church, 
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which the Emperor pleasantly replied, ‘‘ Well, Acesius, if you 
can’t walk in the common path with other Christians, take a Jad- 
der and get up to heaven your own way.” Sisinnius, Novatian 
Bishop in Constantinople at the same time that Chrysostom was 
Bishop of the Catholics, was held in great admiration for his 
scholarship and wit, as well as for his eloquence in the pulpit. 
It was he who, when some one reproached him with showing so 
much regard to his worldly comforts, and asked how a man of 
his principles could bathe twice a day, replied, ‘‘ because I can’t 
bathe thrice.” The same man visited Leontius, Bishop of An- 
cyra, to ask for the restoration of a church which he had forcibly 
taken from the Novatians. Leontius took the opportunity of dis- 
charging a volume of orthodox abuse against the tenets of the 
schismatic. ‘* What business have you witu churches?” said he. 
“You cancel the grace of the Holy Spirit, and nullify repent- 
ance.” ‘ Nay,” replied Sisinnius, “ but nobody repents as | 
do.”” ‘And what do you repent of?” said the Bishop. “TI re- 
pent very heartily of having taken the trouble to see you.” A 
passage of arms is mentioned between him and Chrysostom, 
which shows, even if other proof were wanting, that something 
else than honey occasionally distilled from the golden lips of the 
“den orator. John accused Sisinnius of intruding within the 
imits of his diocese. ‘‘ There ought to be but one bishop,” said 
he, “in a city.’ ‘‘ Nor is there,” replied the Novatian. 
“What !”? cried Chrysostom, in a rage; “* you pretend then to 
be the only Bishop in Constantinople! Heretic that you are! 
I will stop your preaching.”’ ‘‘ You will oblige me particularly,” 
replied Sisinnius, “if you would; for it’s very hard work.” 
Chrysostom’s fury gave way before the imperturbable good humor 
of his antagonist. ‘‘ Oh,”’ said he, ‘if the office is troublesome 
you shall keep it still for all me.’” 

In accordance with the spirit of his work, the aim of which is 
to seek out Christ’s chosen ones in all ages, and in harmony with 
the truth of history, Haweis regards the Novatians as a ae of 
the more strict and conscientious Christians; more watchful 
against sin, maintaining a more Scriptural discipline, and exhi- 
biting more of the life of true religion. But neither their virtues 
nor the purity of their discipline could save them as a party. 
They lay under the Episcopal ban. Persuasions and threats 
were fully employed, and with considerable success, to draw 
their members back into the Catholic Church. The tide of en- 
croachment kept rising in spite of their stop. They stood for 
two centuries like a Pharos amid the gathering darkness; but 
the progress of corruption and autocracy in the Church at length 
swept them away. ‘The fabric of Church government still rose 
like an exhalation, towering towards the Papal supremacy; and 


1 Socrates, vi., 23. Sozomen, viii., 1. 
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the day came when the bishops had plundered the presbyters of 
their rights, the great metropolitans trod them down in turn, until, 
before the full orbed splendors of the Cathedra Petri, they also 

aled their ineffectual fires, and subsided into the mere vassals 
of the Vatican. 


ARTICLE VI. 
INFLUENCE OF THE LITERATURE OF THE SARACENS. 


By Rev. Epwarp Berecner, D.D., Boston. 


To analyse the causes of the present intellectual development 
of the civilized world, is a work of deep interest. Eight preced- 
ing periods of developmert have combined their influence to pro- 
duce what we now see. Of these, the first is the Hebrew period, 
beginning with Moses, and extending to about the fifth century 
before Christ. The second is the Greek, extending to about the 
second century before Christ. The third ts the Latin, extending 
to about a century after Christ. The fourth is the period of the 
New Testament writers. The fifth is that of the Christian 
Fathers, extending to the end of the sixth century after Christ. 
The sixth is that of the Saracens, extending from the sixth to the 
twelfth century. The seventh is that of the Scholastic Divines 
and other writers of the Middle Ages, extending from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth centuries. The so is that of the Reformers 
and their successors. ‘I'hese periods, through chronologically dis- 
tinct at the point of highest development, yet interlock with each 
other. They are in fact, intimately connected, and have each 
exerted a vast influence on the destmy of the world, the power of 
which is still felt. 

There is, however, in many minds, a tendency to overlook the 
influence of the Saracenic development on the history of the 
world. Guizot in his History of European Civilization, occasion- 


ally alludes to the Saracens, He characterizes their ideas and 

moral passions, as brilliant, splendid, energetic and enthusiastic, 

to a degree altogether wanting in the German nations, and as 

exerting a corresponding influence upon the mind and passions of 

men. Yet he gives no adequate idea of the nature, extent, and 
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duration of the Saracenic development in Spain, and unfolds the 
causes of the gradual evolution of the European mind, just as if 
the Saracenic element had never mingled with them, or given an 
impulse to the intellect of the Christian kingdoms of the West. 
He depicts the impulses of the Barbarians towards civilization from 
the fifth to the tenth century, derived from the wrecks and frag- 
ments of Roman civilization, and from the remembrance of that 
great and glorious society ; but he says nothing of the living civi- 
lization of the Saracens in Spain, which was for centuries actually 
before their eyes, and which Roman Catholic Spain has never 
exceeded, nor even equalled, even to this day. 
Frederick Schlegel, in his Philosophy of History, is still more 
one-sided ; he is even bitterly prejudiced and unfair. To his 
severe censures of the Mahometan religion, we have nothing to 
object. But he entirely suppresses notorious facts, which are 
creditable to the Saracens, and characterizes their Caliphs, without 
discrimination or exception, as *‘ ever burning with a rage for con- 
quest and destruction,” and contrasts with them the Frank and 
Saxon kings and emperors as “‘ seeking and establishing peace, 
honoring justice, and founding or restoring laws.” One would 
almost suppose that he had never heard of Almamon, and the 
other Abassides, or of the illustrious Ommiades of Spain. He 
also basely detracts from the reputation of the great Frederick II., 
as a secret friend of the Saracens, because he had the magnani- 
mity to see their merits and avail himself of their literature and 
sciences, and speaks of him as exerting a pernicious influence on 
the age and the world. ‘The Saracenic invasion he calls that mighty 
Arabian conflagration, whose flames were scattered over the terri- 
fied globe by the sons of the desert; and he speaks of it as menac- 
ing the nations of Europe with destruction, and withal ascribes 
to it no good results. He also says that it was a general princi- 
ple with the Mahometan conquerors, to extirpate all recollection 
of antiquity in the countries which they subdued, and to destroy 
and obliterate every vestige of the higher and better civilization 
that had adorned those once flourishing regions. How he dared 
to utter so notorious a contradiction ef historical facts, with the 
dynasty of the Ommiades in Spain full before his eyes, to say 
nothing of the Abassides, is to us, inexplicable. The best solu- 
tion that we can give, is, that he wrote as the eulogist and apolo- 
gist of the Romish hierarchy, and would not see that under their 
alse forms of Christianity, the Christian communities had be- 
come so degraded, that for a time the intervention of the Saracens 
was needed to aid in arousing and saving the nations. Hallam, 
in a note to the ninth chapter of his View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, states a few of the facts which evince the 
influence of the Arabs on the literary development of Europe. But 
his account of them in the fourth chapter, containing the history 
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of Spain, and in the sixth chapter, containing the history of the 
Greeks and Saracens, is exceedingly meagre. From it no one 
could form the remotest idea of the true state of facts. And in 
his ninth chapter, on the state and progress of society in Europe 
during the Middle Ages, he entirely omits from his text any pro- 
per notice of the influence of the Saracens, contenting himself as 
before stated, with a passing allusion to them in a note. 

It may be said, that there are no names of greater authority than 
these, and that their judgment in this case, is therefore probably 
correct. We reply, it is not a question of judgment, but of facts. 
There are facts in the case. Why not state them and let others 
judge? But so far as authority is concerned, there are names 
worthy of as great regard as theirs, to be opposed tothem. Giese- 
ler, Tenneman, Mosheim, Sismondi, Berrington, Robertson, Pres- 
cott, Sale, Ockley, Casiri, and others, are much more full in 
their statements of facts, and as it appears to us, are much more 
enlarged and correct in their judgments. From various sources, 
we shall derive and present to our readers materials which may 
enable them to form their own judgments. And as it is a case in 
which the authority of those who have thoroughly investigated 
the matter, is of some moment, we shall refer especially to 
those writers who have thus investigated the subject—Sismon- 
di, in his History of the Literature of Europe; Prescott, in his 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and Berrington, in his Literary 
History of the Middle Ages. We shall also show that Geiseler, 
Tenneman, and Mosheim, make ample acknowledgments to the 
obligations of Europe to the Saracens, for the impu!se communi- 
nicated by them to the torpid mind of the Christian nations of the 
West. But to gain any adequate idea of the magnitude of the 
results produced by. this great interposition of Divine providence 
by the Saracens, it is necessary first, to refresh our minds by a 
brief review of the history of those times of terror, when Christen- 
dom seemed to be on the brink of ruin, and when God raised up 
Charles Martel as a defender of affrighted Europe against the vic- 
torious hosts of the Saracens. 

Under the debasing influence of the hierarchical and sacramen- 
tal system of the later Fathers, Christianity had degenerated to a 
degree, of which we find it in this age hard to conceive. The 
whole body politic of the Roman empire, too, had become tho- 
roughly corrupt. At this point, God saw fit to break up that 
empire, and to begin a new order of things by founding the Bar- 
barian kingdoms of Europe. Nevertheless, as the immediate 
result of this process, though there was a gain of warlike energy, 
the European mind sank to its lowest stages of ignorance and 
degradation. 

The invasions of the Barbarians, civil wars, and the feudal system, 
were a part only of the evils that afflicted society. Famine and 
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pestilence attended the ravages of the sword. Schools, science, 
eloquence, poetry, and philosophy, disappeared ; for, without the 
means of culture, and in such a state of violence and fear, intel- 
lectual development was hopeless. But in addition to this, the 
fundamental organ of all development was gone. Barbarous pro- 
vincial dialects, unfit to be the organs of poetry, eloquence and 
science, had usurped the place of the language of Cicero, Virgil, 
and Livy. 

F miei the days of Gregory the Great, this state of things conti- 
nued about acentury. But at the end of this comparatively short 
period, an entire change had come over the aspect of the world. 
Then, dark clouds of Divine vengeance from the North’ were 
hanging over the Roman empire, and moving towards the South. 

Now from the South, clouds apparently still darker, were roll- 
ing towards the North, and threatening to envelop the world in 
deeper gloom; for the Barbarians laid aside their own religion 
and adopted that of the conquered Christian nations. But the 
Saracens, zealously devoted to their own religion, aimed to make 
it universal by fire and sword. And, indeed, one who could 
have taken in at one view the state of the European world in 
the year 716, might well have indulged the darkest anticipations 
for the future. 

Let us forget for a time the actual course of events, and in 
imagination, go back to this period, and station ourselves on the 
‘¢ sky-pointing peaks of Sovran Blanc,” and survey the prospect 
on every side. 

Look then to the East, over Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
Transoxiana. The conquering crescent floats over them all. 
Bosra, Damascus, Heliopolis and Emesa, Jerusalem, Aleppo and 
Antioch are fallen. 

Look Southward, over Egypt, Lybia, Africa, Numidia and 
Mauritania. Neither the Romans nor the Vandals are masters 
there. ‘They have fallen before the conquering scimitar of the 
Saracens. Cairo, Memphis, and Carthage are taken, and where 
Augustine and Cyprian once expounded the records of the Evan- 
gelists, the voice of Mahometan doctors is heard enforcing the 
doctrines of the Koran and proclaiming, there is one God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet. 

Look then to the West, and even a darker prospect meets the 
eye. Who has not heard of the valor of the Goths? But Rode- 
ric, the last of the Goths, is fallen; the Gothic monarchy is over- 
thrown. ‘The Christian fugitives are driven into the fastnesses 
of the Northern mountains, and over the broad plains of beau- 
teous and fertile Spain, the palaces, mosques, and minarets of the 
Saracen victors arise. 

And are they satisfied with this wide range of conquest? No. 
Plans no less comprehensive for the future, fill the minds of the 
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Caliphs. ‘‘ The whole Southern portion of the Roman Empire 
is subdued,” say they, “ the North too must fall. By two routes, 
our armies must pursue their victorious course. From Spain, 
France must be assailed, and then the Belgians, and Britain and 
Germany. From the East, Constantinople must be taken, and 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Hungary, and then from all quarters 
must we concentrate on Italy.” 

This was not mere theory. Gigantic efforts were put forth to 
execute this plan. 

Even this very year, the Ambassador of Anastasius returned 
to the Greek court, ‘‘ with the tremendous news that the Sara- 
cens were preparing an armament by sea and land, such as 
would transcend the experience of the past, or the belief of the 
“owers age.” Moslemah, at the head of 120,000 Arabs and 

ersians, crossed the Hellespont at Abydos and invested the city 
by land. A naval armament of 1800 ships from Egypt and 
Syria assailed it by water. The Caliph Soliman was preparing 
in Syria to lead the remaining forces of the East onward towards 
the siege. 

In 721,the Pyrenees were passed bythe conquerors of Spain, and 
the South of France, from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the 
Rhone, submitted to the Saracens. But, in the words of Gibbon, 
“these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit of Abderame. 
That veteran and daring commander adjudged to the obedience 
of the prophet what yet remained of France or of Europe.” 
At the head of a formidable host he twice defeated the armies of 
the Christians, the second time with a slaughter so immense, 
that, in their own words, God only could number the slain. 

On the North, his conquests extended to Tours on the Loire 
and Sens on the Seine; on the East, to Lyons on the Rhone, 
and Besaneon near Switzerland. More than three quarters of 
France was already subdued. Such were the plans and such the 
efforts of the Saracens. 

In the words of Gibbon, “ A victorious line of march had been 
prolonged above a thousand miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to 
the bank of the Loire ; the repetition of an equal space would 
have carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the High- 
lands of Scotland. The Rhine is not more impassable than the 
Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might have sailed with- 
out a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the 
interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools 
of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised 
people, the sanctity and truth of the revelations of Mahomet.” 
Had this plan of the Caliph’s been executed, the armies of the 
East and the West would have met, and turning to the South, 
the crescent would soon have floated on the walls of Rome, and 
the night of Mahometan darkness settled down on the world. 
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From these impending dangers how was the world delivered ? 
Not man but God was the savior ; yet he acted by human means. 
To the East he first sent deliverance by the Greek fire, and then 
to the West by Charles Martel. 

This hero was the illegitimate son of Pepin d’Heristal by his 
concubine Elpaide. He was born about 690, and died in 741, 
aged about 50 years. Of his education no account is given, but 
his life shows that he was trained in the school of war, and was 
a fit instrument for God to use at this crisis. Doubtless He raised 
him up and guided him as He did Cyrus of old. He had already 
defeated the Suevians by sea, and the Frisons by land, the Ala- 
nians twice, and the Saxons five times. To him in this hour of 
peril the eyes of all were turned. Nor did he shrink from the 
crisis. He collected his forces, and encountered Abderame and 
his hosts between Tours and Poictiers. A battle of seven days 
decided the fate of Europe, and changed the destinies of the 
world. ‘The sons of Asia, Africa, and Europe, met in that dread 
conflict, and mingled their blood and bones on those plains. 
Abderame was slain. ‘The Saracens retreated in disorder, and 
divided against each other, and Paul Warnefrid and Anastasius 
declare with incredible exaggeration, that 350,000 or 375,000 
Mahometans were left dead on the plains of France. 

The effects of this great battle, this Waterloo of the eighth 
century, were finally to settle the balance of power between the 
Saracen and the Christian portions of the world, and to dissipate 
for ever the Saracenic dreams of universal conquest. Not only 
then, was Charles Martel the father of Charlemagne, but he ren- 
dered possible the existence of the empire which Charlemagne after- 
wards created, which was the real foundation of modern Europe. 
Of the details of his life we know little. That in addition to his 
military talents he was a man of strong mind and independent 
thought, we know from the mode in which he disposed of the re- 
venues of the Romish clergy. He dealt with them in true Bona- 
partean style ; and it is none to his discredit that he was no favo- 
rite of theirs, and that they consigned him, though the savior of 
Europe, to the flames of hell for his disregard of their pecuniary 
interests.’ Hinemar of Rheims, declares that for this he was 
eternally ruined, and narrates a vision of Saint Eucherius, who 
was taken into the eternal world by God, and saw him tormented 
in the lowest hell. Fora proof it was declared that his body 
would not be found in his tomb; and behold when it was opened 
a dragon issued, and the tomb was black and burnt. Of this he 
was assured by eye witnesses. Such is the bitter vengeance of 
an enraged hierarchy. The century of Saracen conquest and ex- 
tension is ended, but not the influence of the Saracens. A new 
and unexpected development is at hand—sudden, rapid, wide- 
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spread. This is the darkest point of, the dark ages. And yet 
these very Saracens, who but just now burned the library of Alex- 
andria, and conquered and ruled by the sword, are to burst on the 
world in a blaze of light. 

Yet, though this transformation was sudden, it is not inconsis- 
tent with a true view of the radical elements of the Arab character. 
Oriental, impetuous, enthusiastic, imaginative, and in some 
aspects fanatical, for a time they were known only as the armed 
propagandists of the Koran. Yet they are, by nature an intellec- 
tual race, and even now are, in the judgment of our leading mis- 
sionary board, in this respect the first people of Western Asia. 
Hence when their warlike fervor was checked, their energies 
turned itself into new channels, and a sudden, extended, and 
brilliant intellectual development was the result. Not only was 
this development striking in itself, but the depth of gloom in the 
European Christian nations makes the transition seem like one 
of the enchanted scenes of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
when we pass from the barbarism of the Lombards to the civili- 
zation and science of Bagdad, Grenada and Cordova. 

But brilliant as this development was, we do not maintain that 
it was a deep original movement, either in philosophy or the in- 
ductive sciences. It was rather produced by transplanting the 
seeds of Grecian philosophy and science into an Arabic soil, 
whilst at the same time,'a literature and a taste sprung up and 
flourished with them which were truly Oriental and Arabic. 
The inquiry may perhaps suggest itself, what reason existed why 
such a development should take place among the Arabs, rather 
than among the Gothic or Teutonic nations who had invaded 
Europe before them. Without pretending to exhaust the subject, 
we would call attention to one striking point of difference. The 
Arabs brought with them a beautiful, coptous, and finished lan- 
guage, perfectly fitted for all the purposes of science, philosophy 
and poetry. On the other hand, as already intimated, not one 
of the barbarous and provincial languages which succeeded the 
Latin was at all fit for any of these purposes. It is for this rea- 
son that Sismondi asserts, that from the fifth to the tenth century 
it might almost be supposed that the nations of Europe were 
without a language. It is not, therefore, to be regarded as a 
matter of surprise that during this long period God should have 
employed those who had a finished and beautiful language, ready 
for use, as His agents in effecting a great literary development, 
whilst the languages now spoken in Europe were in a process of 
formation. 

Almanzor, the second of the Abassides, led the way in this 
great literary and scientific campaign. Forsaking Damascus, he 
founded Bagdad on the banks of the Tigris, and soon made it the 
most splendid city of the East. The order of Caliph Walid L 
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prohibiting the study of the Greek language, was repealed, and 


rewards were offered to such as should translate the works 
ef the Greek philosophers, astronomers, mathematielans, and 
physicians into the Arabic tongue. Haroun Al! Raschid and 
Almamon pursued the same career. Their ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople, and their agents elsewhere, collected the volumes of 
Grecian learning, which were translated by the most skilful 
interpreters. Then it was, says Berrington, that, in the lofty 
language of Eastern eloquence, men of science were denominated 
luminaries that dispel darkness, lords of human: kind, of whom 
when the world becomes destitute it again sinks into barbarism. 
Almamon invited learned men of all nations to his court ; col- 
lected from them the names of celebrated authors and works in 
the Greek, Syriac, and Persian languages ; caused journeys to be 
undertaken, and immense numbers of them to be secured. Of 
these he selected and translated the best. The same general 
course was pursued by the Fatimite dynasty in Africa, and that 
of the Ommiades of Spain. 

The impulse was felt throughout the Saracen empire. In the 
words of Sismondi, “ In all parts, in every town, schools, acade- 
mies and colleges were established, from which many learned 
men proceeded.” Bagdad was the eentre, but Bassora and Cufa 
almost equalled her in reputation, learned men, and poets. Balkh,. 
Ispahan, and Samarcand, were equally the homes of science. In 
Alexandria, Cairo, Fez, and Morocco, were schools and eolleges, 
magnificent buildings and extensive libraries; which preserved 
to Europe a number of precious volumes which had been lost in 
other places. 

But we are more particularly interested in the Saracenic de- 
velopment in Spain, as it was tow that the Arabic and European 
mind came into direct contact, and there the chief impulse was 
given to Europe. It is, therefore, very noticeable that in Spain 
the Saracenic development reached its highest point in every 
respect, and continued longest to influence the world. All the 
elements of a very high civilization existed there in brilliant 
combination for centuries. Agriculture was earried to a state of 
perfection unequalled either before or since. Every branch of 
public and private economy was also carried to the same perfec- 
tion. ‘They were expert in all the mechanical arts, and their 
skill in architecture was eminently conspicuous, of which the 
Alhambra of Grenada is stil] an illustrious proof. But still more 
were they distinguished by their proficiency in all departments of 
literature and science. Poetry, oratory, history, philosophy, phi- 
lology, the physical sciences and medicine, were cultivated with 
unparalleled zeal and success. All the materials for such cul- 
ture were provided by them with the greatest liberality. Col- 
leges, academies and schools were established in all their do- 
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minions. Libraries were founded in which an incredible number 
of literary and scientific works were accumulated. 

Nor were these things done in a corner. The knowledge of 
them pervaded the surrounding European kingdoms; and for 
centuries, while Europe lay in the deepest gloom of ignorance, 
scholars were drawn to the Arabian colleges from all parts of 
Europe. 

Now, if these things are facts, it is but fair that such men as 
Guizot, and Schlegel, and Hallam, should at least impartially and 
fully state them. They may think and affirm what they please 
of their influence ; but it is not dealing fairly with their readers 
to slur them over in the manner they have done. But as ‘these 
strictures on men so illustrious demand some support beyond our 
mere assertion, we will refer to unquestionable authority. The 
chief storehouse of information is the work of Casiri on the Sara- 
cenic literature, still remaining in the library of the Escurial, to 
which we shall again refer. Of this Gibbon, Berrington, Pres- 
cott, and probably Sismondi, have largely availed themselves when 
treating of this subject—Berrington, in his Literary History of 
the Middle Ages; Prescott, in his History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ; and Sismondi, in his Historical View of the Literature of 
the South of Europe. We shall sustain our assertions by one or 
two quotations from them, at the same time referring our readers 
to their works fora more full view of the details requisite to com- 
plete the picture. Let us, then, for a moment contrast the silence 
of Guizot and Hallam, and the censorious detraction of Frederick 
Schlegel, with the generous testimony of Sismondi to the merits 
of the Spanish Arabs. 

** But,” says he, “ Spain was more especially the seat of Ara- 
bian learning. It was there that it shone with superior bright- 
ness, and made its most rapid progress. Cordova, Grenada, Se- 
ville, and all the cities of the peninsula, rivalled one another in 
the magnificence of their schools, their colleges, their academies, 
their libraries. In various cities of Spain seventy libraries were 
opened for the instruction of the public, at the period when all 
the rest of Europe, without books, without learning, and without 
cultivation, was plunged in most disgraceful pee The 
number of Arabic authors which Spain produced was so prodi- 
gious, that many Arabian bibliographers wrote learned treatises 
on the authors born in particular towns—as Seville, Valencia, 
or Cordova; or on those who devoted themselves to a —— 
branch of study—as philosophy, medicine, and more especial] 
poetry. 

** Thus, throughout the vast extent of the Arabian empire, in 
the three quarters of the globe, the progress of letters had fol- 
lowed that of arms ; and literature for five or six centuries, from 
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the ninth to the fourteenth or fifteenth, preserved all its bril- 
liancy.” 

‘The period of this literary civilization,” says Prescott, 
‘‘ reached far into the fourteenth century, and thus embracing an 
interval of six hundred years, may be said to have exceeded in 
duration that of any other literature, ancient or modern.” 

The Ommiades of Spain gave the chief impulse to this literary 
movement, and they need not fear a comparison with the Abas- 
sides at Bagdad. They were educated by learned men, to be 
learned men. In the disputations of celebrated academies they 
often carried away the palm for poetry and eloquence, and some 
have left elaborate scientific works of permanent reputation 
among Arabic scholars. ‘‘ Indeed,”’ says Prescott, ‘ they need 
not shrink from a comparison with any other dynasty of equal 
length in modern Europe.” ‘ Among them Alhakim II. stands 
pre-eminent. In his elegant tastes, appetite for knowledge, and 
munificent patronage, he may be compared with the best of the 
Medici. He converted his palace into an academy, and assem- 
bled the eminent scholars of the times, natives and foreigners. 
He selected, patronised, and aided writers on natural and civil 
history. Above all, he sought to amass an extensive library. 
He invited illustrious foreigners to send him their works, and 
munificently rewarded them. He sent agents to collect and 
transcribe manuscripts to Egypt, Syria, Irak, and Persia. These 
he distributed according to subjects in the various apartments of 
his palace, and if we may credit the Arabian historians, they 
amounted to 600,000 volumes. The prefects of the provinces 
imitated his example. The stream of royal bounty fertilized 
the remotest districts. But especially were its effects visible in 
the capital. Eighty-five schools were opened in Cordova. The 
circle of letters and science was publicly expounded by professors, 
whose reputation for wisdom, A not only the scholars of 
Christian Spain, but of France, Italy, Germany, and the British 
Isles. For this period of brilliant illumination with the Saracens 
corresponds precisely with that of the deepest barbarism of 
Europe, when a library of three or four hundred volumes was a 
magnificent endowment for the richest monastery—when scarcely 
a priest south of the Thames, in the words of Alfred, could 
translate Latin into his mother tongue; when not a single philo- 
sopher, according to Tiraboschi, was to be met with in Italy, 
save only the French Pope, Sylvester the Second, who drew his 
knowledge from the schools of the Spanish Arabs, and was es- 
teemed a necromancer for his pains.”” On reviewing the whole, 
he declares that there was “a wonderful activity of intellect and 
an apparatus for learning unrivalled in the best ages of antiquity.” 

Peculiar circumstances favored the Spanish Arabs. The tem- 
perate and invigorating climate of Spain, its extended coast, its 
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harbors and facilities for commerce, the emulation of its rival 
States, and a familiar intercourse with Europeans. Hence the 
superiority of their intellectual developments and institutions. 
There is even a biographical notice of blind men, eminent for 
scholarship in Spain ; a proof of the power of that zeal that per- 
vaded all ranks. Scientific travellers also left Spain and pene- 
trated into the remotest regions of Asia and Africa, and reported 
to national academies. They erected observatories, improved 
astronomical instruments and made and recorded numerous and 
accurate observations. In history, an Arabian author says, they 
furnished thirteen hundred writers. One ninth of the surviving 
volumes of the Escurial are on logic and metaphysics. And 
some of their writers composed encyclopedias of science. 

The predominant character of the Arabic philosophy was given 
to it by Aristotle. Hence it was dialectical. Yet there were 
mystical philosophers as well as metaphysical. The origin of 
evil, and the compatibility of human freedom with the purposes 
and government of God, were topics of earnest discussion among 
them. The Matazalians declared the evil actions of men to be 
the result of their own free agency and not of the Divine power. 
The Al Jahamians virtually annihilated the will of man, by sink- 
ing it into that of God. Abu Ali Al Jobba denied the existence 
of absolute evil, and taught a theory of optimism. Al] Asshari 
devised a theory of the relations of the human and Divine will, 
designed to avoid the extremes of the Matazalians and the Al 
Jahamians, and his theory prevailed. There were also two 
schools of sceptical philosophers, one using scepticism to prove 
that there was no mode of being certain of truth but by trusting in 
the Koran. The other teaching the absolute uncertainty of all 
things. It is curious to see how some doctors of the Romish 
Church have imitated their Arabic predecessors, in using scepti- 
cism to reduce men to the necessity of trusting in an infallible 
Church. Pantheism also, and all its abominations were deve- 
loped among the Arabs. 

To complete our impression of this great intellectual movement, 
we should descend more to individual details, and read of the 
lives and works of leading Arabic philosophers, grammarians, phi- 
lologists, naturalists, mathematicians, historians, orators, theolo- 
gians and poets. But into so wide a field it cannot be expected 
that we shall now enter. In Berrington, Sismondi, Tenneman, 
and the history of philosophy of the French Academy, may be 
be found brief notices of the mostimportant. But the great store- 
house of information is the work of Casiri, already referred to, 
from which, Gibbon, Prescott, Berrington and others, have drawn 
materials for their histories. 

Of this work, Gibbon remarks: ‘ Its execution does honor to the 
Spanish press. The MSS. tothe number of 1851, are judiciously 
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classed by the editor, and his copious extracts throw light on the 
Mahometan literature and history of Spain. These relics are now 
secure ; but the task had been supinely delayed, till in 1671, a 
fire consumed the greater part of the Escurial library, rich in the 
spoils of Grenada and Morocco.” 

From what still remains, we can form some idea of the ampli- 
tude of the original collections, and confirm the truth of the Sara- 
cenic authors as to the number of their authors, and the magni- 
tude of their libraries. From Berrington we condense some 
details taken from this work. 201 works on Arabic graiamar are 
still in the Escurial library—works of real philological science 
from all the Arabian schools, while no standard of language could 
be found in Christian Europe, and Latin was obsolete. ‘‘ Then 
such,” exclaims Casiri, “‘ was Arabia, the nurse of letters, when 
even Greece grew languid: the mistress of Asia, of Africa and of 
Europe. Arabic rhetoricians also chastened and corrected the 
exuberance of Oriental imagination by the Grecian models and 
rules. Of them it is boldly asserted, that they could be compared 
with Quinctilian in perspicuity and truth, whilst they could vie 
with Cicero in beauty and copiousness. Endless catalogues of 
Arabic poets were drawn up; 220 volumes of their works are 
found in the library of the Escurial alone. Their themes were 
derived from war, nature, human life, virtue, vice, love and his- 
tory. Seventy-six works on philology are in the same library ; 
and among them are lexicons, copious and minute, prepared with 
the highest philological skill. Among the lexicographers, Geu- 
haris and Firuzbad are principally commended. Philosophy was 
first studied in the works of Aristotle, at Bagdad, and with such 
zeal that at one time six thousand students were in attendance. 
The same zeal was extended to Africa and Spain. More than one 
hundred works on medicine—a number on natural history, are still 
preserved. A work of great utility on agriculture by Ebu Aluam, 
is also found. This shows the singular assiduity and skill with 
which the Moorish Spaniards devoted themselves to agriculture, 
and explains the astonishing fertility and population of the Moor- 
ish provinces in Spain. Seventy-eight volumes on mathematical 
subjects are also there enrolled. Albategui and many others were 
celebrated for astronomical science, and there is a long list of 
authors in geometry, arithmetic, algebra and music. Seven works 
only on geography remain, many having perished in the flames. In 
these are delineated the countries conquered by the Saracens, their 
climates, the manners of the people, and their civil revolutions. 
One hundred and seventy-seven volumes on history still remain. 
To this department of literature the Saracens devoted themselves 
with great zeal. No subject connected with their arts or arms 
through their vast domain was neglected. In India and Persia, 
in Africa and Spain, they were indefatigable in collecting infor- 
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mation; and when their own researches failed, they carefully 
transcribed from the works of others. Abi Nassar, Abu Said, and 
Alnovairi, undertook to treat of General History, and the work of 
the latter is peculiarly comprehensive. It extends to ten volumes, 
and is much se a by the Arabs. The three historians best 
known in Europe are Abulpharagius, Abulfeda, and Bohadin. 
Under this head may be classed many biographical dictionaries of 
illustrious Mussulmans of all ages and climes. 

Mahomed Ben Abdalla, so late as the middle of the fourteenth 
century, in a work entitled Universal Library, gave an account 
of the lives and writings of such Moorish Spaniards as had 
attained to any scientific celebrity, from the first establishment of 
the monarchy to his own time. Of this valuable work, only five 
parts out of eleven remain, and those imperfect. ‘ But its imper- 
fection,” says Berrington, “enhances our admiration ; for if we 
consider the authors recorded, and their works in every depart- 
ment of polite literature, and the perturbed state of the various 
governments, and compare it with an equal period of the most 
enlightened and tranquil of modern times, with their authors and 
their works, I would not hesitate to say that the decision must be 
in favor of Moorish Spain.” 

Ockley, in the preface to his history of the Saracens, makes 
some strictures on the Arabic historians, which may enable us 
in some measure to judge of their excellences and defects. He 
regrets that they did not discipline themselves by the study of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and other masters of correct 
writing. He thinks them too negligent in their style, careless of 
their manner, and often introducing trifling matters, jingling upon 
words, and spinning out a trifling incident into a long story, to 
show the copiousness and variety of their language. It is there- 
fore a work of difficulty to follow or compile these authors, yet 
the work will abundantly repay the pains. For in these authors 
is contained an account of all the remarkable events of the East, 
and other parts, for more than one thousand years. During this 
period, Asia and Africa were the scene of as great achievements 
as ever were performed in the times of the Roman Empire, to 
which that of the Saracens was in many respects equal. 

The peculiar interest of Ockley’s history of the Saracens, lies 
in the fact that it is to such an extent drawn from the original 
works of Saracen historians. And it is admitted that notwith- 
standing all the faults charged on them by Ockley, in their histo- 
rical works, narratives occur which are peculiarly their own, and 
in which the beauty of the Arabic language shines with unrival- 
led splendor. 

Berrington gives it as his opinion on the whole, that, though the 
Saracenic literature was greatly superior to anything to be found 
at the same time in the Christian world, yet it much needed chas- 
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tening and correction in accordance with the rules of the classic 
writers of Greece and Rome. 

Such is a brief outline of this Saracenic literary and scientific 
development. The question now arises what has been its effect 
on Europe, and on the world? Was it an era of light that 
produced no deep and permanent effects, but, like a meteor, blazed 
and left the world dark as it was before ? 

So one would infer, as already intimated, from Guizot’s History 
of the Progress of Civilization in Europe. He acknowledges 
no obligation on the part of the European world to the Sara- 
cens, for any important impulse or guidance in their scientific 
and literary attainments; he describes at length, the various 
and diverse elements thrown into the crucible, out of which the 
present Europe came; but the Saracens are not there. And is 
it possible that such an element, existing and acting for so long 
a time, on so great a scale, produced no permanent effects ! 
Even if Guizot believes it, we cannot. Nay, more ; it appears to 
us that the schools of the Arabians were one of the most im- 
portant, even if not the most important of the instrumentali- 
ties employed by God in raising Europe from the deep gloom of 
the Middle Ages. It appears plain to us that they exerted a 
very great influence upon the schools and universities of Eu- 
rope, and especially in forming the character of the scholastic 
divines. We believe, also, that the first developments of Euro- 
pean literature and science were greatly quickened and modified 
by their influence ; nor is it less clear to us that they gave an 
impulse to commerce, agriculture, and the arts, of which Europe 
feels the influence to this day; and that they were greatly 
instrumental in sowing the seeds of the present scientific de- 
velopment of the human mind. In short, ifthe seed of Greece 
sowed in an Arabic soil, produced the Saracenic development, so 
the seed of Arabia sowed in the European mind, resulted in 
the poetry, scholasticism and science of the Middle Ages; and 
these prepared the way for the developments of the reformation 
of subsequent ages. ‘l'o sustain these views it is sufficient to com- 
ment on a number of striking facts. 

1. God’s providence, in intermixing and blending the two 
races in Europe in the closest manner possible, seems to indi- 
cate a design to introduce an active element into Europe for the 
express purpose of arousing it. Had the centres of Arabian 
science remained in Bagdad or Cairo, the dark minds of Europe 
might never have seen the distant light; but as if for the express 
purpose of illuminating France and Italy, God kindled the 
intensest light that blazed in the empire of the Saracens in 
Spain ; and the Saracens also had centres in Sicily and in Crete. 
For centuries the two races lived side by side, especially 
in Spain. Sismondi states that until the time of Alphonso X. 
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of Castille, there was not a single reign in which some Chris- 
tian Prince did not take refuge at a Moorish Court, or when a 
Moorish Sovereign did not seek shelter from a Christian King. 
For 150 years, we see at the courts of the two Rogers and the two 
Williams of Sicily, as well as at that of Frederick II., Arabian 
courtiers mingled with Italian, and the judges of all the pro- 
vinces in the two Sicilies were selected from among the Saracens. 
The two nations were thus intimately blended in the south of 
Europe for four centuries; they learned to speak each other’s 
languages, they sang the same airs, now to Roman, now to 
Arabic songs; in science, philosophy, arts, commerce, agricul- 
ture, even religion, the Moors influenced the Latins. They 
vied in gallantry and in the lists of chivalrous combats. 

As a pointed refutation of the assertion of Schlegel, that the 
Caliphs appear to a disadvantage compared with the Christian 
kings, let the following statements of Sismondi concerning Ab- 
dalrahman II., be well weighed: ‘ A complete toleration had 
been granted by the first conquerors to the Christian Goths, 
who, under the name of Mocarabians (mixed Arabians) lived 
among them. Abdalrahman, who obtained the merited name of 
the Just, respected the rights of his Christian subjects, and 
sought only to attach them to his empire by that prodigious 
superiority in arts, letters, sciences, and cultivation, which then 
distinguished the Arabians. The Christians living amidst the 
Arabians, attempted to follow them in the career in which the 
latter had acquired such celebrity. Abdalrahman, who was the 
contemporary of Charlemagne, like him was the patron of letters ; 
but more enlightened than that Prince, he pursued, even in the 
cwilization of the Christians themselves, a more beneficent and 
permanent policy than that of the French monarch.” In these 
circumstances the Christians of Spain learned the Arabic lan- 
guage ; John, of Seville, wrote an exposition of the Scriptures 
in it for such Christians. ‘The canons of the Church were trans- 
lated into Arabic, and on the other hand, the laws and religion 
of the Arabs were illustrated in Spanish treatises, and both lan- 
guages were universally spoken throughout the Arabian do- 
minions in Spain, thus giving to the Christians of the whole 
west who frequented their colleges, easy access to the literature 
and science of the Arabians. 

2. That kind of scholastic theology for which Europe was 
most distinguished during the Middle Ages, had flourished in 
perfection in the Arabian schools, long before it was developed 
in the schools of Europe; and when it was developed, it plainly 
disclosed its Arabian parentage. So far as the Christian scholas- 
tic divines speculated on baptismal regeneration, sacramental 
sanctification, transubstantiation, and such like absurdities, it 
must be admitted that they entered into fields where the Ara- 
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bians had not trod. But this was no improvement on the Ara- 
bian scholastic theology ; it was rather a servitude of reason to 
hierarchical superstition and despotism; but so far as relates to the 
attributes of God, the free agency of man, the government and 
purposes of God, the origin of art, and the relations of faith and 
reason, the discussions of the Arabian scholastic divines were 
wonderfully acute and copious. To such an extent was this 
true, that it may almost be said that they anticipated and ex- 
hausted many topics of the schoolmen. ‘Surprised must we 
be”’ says Duncan, as quoted by Berrington, “‘ when we learn that 
our ancestors derived from those very Mahometans whom they 
perpetually reviled, the greater part of the doctrine that was for 
many ages taught in the Christian schools. Such was the doc- 
trine on the Divine Being and His attributes, grace and free 
will, human actions, virtue and vice, eternal punishment and 
heaven. Even the very titles of the works of the Arabians and 
the schoolmen on these subjects are so similar, as to induce a 
suspicion that one must have been copied from the other. ” 
Berrington, himself a Roman Catholic, says of the scholastic the- 
ology of Europe, “this scholasticism was the genuine philoso- 
phy of the Arabian schools in the common questions of human 
research, and accommodated in those of theology to the specific 
objects of the Christian code.” 

3. In many instances we are able to trace this influence of the 
Arabians directly, in the case of individuals who powerfully 
affected the European mind. We have already seen that the 
Arabian schools in Spain drew scholars from all parts of Eu- 
rope; but this general statement does not enable us to identify 
individuals, although it authorizes the conclusions that these 
schools must have been as an all-pervading leaven to the Euro- 
pean mind ; but individuals can be specified. Sismondi states that 
many, and more particularly the restorers of the exact sciences 
in France, England and Italy, in the eleventh century completed 
their studies “ a residence of longer or shorter duration in 
some of the universities of the South of Spain. Campanus of 
Novara, Gerard of Carmona, Abelard, David Morley, and many 
others, confess in their writings that they are indebted to the 
Arabians for all that they have communicated to the public. 

Eyre Evans Crowe, in his History of France, asserts that 
the love of letters, and of those who cultivated them with the 
ambition of founding learned institutions, was a trait of Charle- 
magne’s character, caught in part, though not exclusively, from 
the Saracens. Of this there is no good reason to doubt. Hal- 
lam mentions John Scotus Erigene, and Gerbert, as the only 
two considerable men in the republic of letters from the sixth to 
the middle of the eleventh century. Mosheim calls Gerbert a 
great and exalted genius, and says that he wrote on mechanics, 
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geometry, arithmetic, and the kindred sciences, and roused others 
to cultivate them to the utmost of his power, and that the effects 
of his efforts were manifest among the French, Germans and Ita- 
lians, both in the tenth and eleventh centuries; for many were 
stimulated by the writings, example, and exhortations of Ger- 
bert, to the zealous pursuit of philosophy, mathematics, and 
medicine, and other branches of human science; and yet it is 
well known that Gerbert derived his pre-eminence from an assidu- 
ous course of study in the Arabic schools of Spain. Tenneman 
says that he acquired at Seville and Cordova extraordinary 
information for the times, in the mathematics and Aristotelian 
philosophy of the Arabs, which he disseminated in the schools 
or monasteries of Bobbio, Rheims, Aurillac, Tours, and Sens. 
Tenneman also mentions that some assert that John Scotus under- 
stood Arabic as well as Latin and Greek. Gerbert became 
Pope, and took the name of Sylvester II. Robert of France, 
who was himself learned, and a patron of learning, was a pupil 
of Sylvester. Thus the Saracens kindled a light at Rome, and 
in France, and the Normans carried this light to other parts of 
Italy, and te England. The celebrated Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, in the opinion of Tenneman, may be looked 
upon as the inventor of scholastic metaphysics, was born about 
thirty years after the death of Gerbert, and was educated in 
France—the theatre of the influences originated by him. The 
same was true of Beranger of Tours, Lanfranc, Peter Damien, 
and Hildebert of Tours. These are the leading names in the 
first period of scholastic philosophy. Roscellin and Abelard, 
who open the next period, grew up in France, amid the same 
influences. Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great, Bonaventura, 
and Thomas Aquinas, all great names in the third period of scho- 
lastic philosophy, were diligent students of the works of the 
Arabian philosophers. Gieseler, after adverting to the undis- 
puted authority of Aristotle in theology and metaphysics, re- 
marks, that “‘in this unbounded respect for Aristotle, the 
scholastics only followed their teachers, the Arabs.”” He men- 
tions as the cause of this study of the works of Aristotle, the 
fact that the Arab schools in Spain were much resofted to from 
all the Christian kingdoms of the West. Tenneman also, as 
well as Gieseler, refers to a critical enquiry of M. Tourdain, as 
having thoroughly settled the question, that the works of Aris- 
totle were made known in the West by the Arabs of Spain, and 
not by the Greeks of Constantinople. 

4. We can refer to numerous Arabic authors whose works are 
translated, and extensively circulated throughout Europe. Thus 
the writings of Averrhoes were translated and circulated through- 
out Christendom. So, also, accordmg to Tenneman, the logic 
of Alfarabi, of Balah, and also his treatise on the origin and 
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subdivivision of the sciences, were greatly in vogue with the 
schoolmen; so the works of Al Gazel were translated, and 
studied by the scholastics. Hallam says, that a passage in this 
author, translated from the Latin by Mr. Farmer, appears to him 
to state the argument in favor of that class of Nominalists, called 
conceptualists, with more clearness and precision than anything 
he has seen fromthe schoolmen, ‘These are but specimens of 
what was true on a great scale. Various Princes, also, particu- 
larly Frederick II., and Alphonso X., King of Castile, patron- 
ized translations from the Arabic; Frederick caused Michael 
Scotus to translate Aristotle’s History of Animals from the Ara- 
bic; Manfred, King of Sicily, made Bartholomew of Messina 
translate his ethics in like manner; Frederick also wrote a 
letter to the university of Bologna, accompanying various ex- 
tracts from Aristotle and other philosophers, translated from 
Arabic and Greek into Latin, by his command. 

5. A powerful influence was exerted by the Arabians on the 
forming literature of Europe. Among the various languages 
which succeeded the Latin, the Provencal was first developed 
and used for purposes of poetry. In this thousands of poets, 
known by the name of Troubadours, flourished, who in the words 
of Sismondi, “gave it a character of originality which owes nothing 
to the Greeks or the Romans, or to what is called classical litera- 
ture. ‘They spread their reputation from the extremity of Spain 
to that of Italy ; and they have served as models to all the poets 
who prealiner h succeeded them in other languages, even to those 
of the North, and among these to the English and the Germans.” 
Italian, French, and Spanish writers have recognized their pow- 
erful influence, and Sanches, Father Sarmiento, Andres, and the 
Marquis of Santillana, have shown the connexion of the Pro- 
vencal poetry with that of the Arabians and of all the Roman 
nations. A similar influence was exerted by the Arabs on the 
poetry of the Trouvires. 

The influence of Arabic works of fiction on the European 
mind has also been very great. Who has not read or heard of 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments? Yet, if the French trans- 
lator is correct, we do not possess the six-and-thirtieth part of 
the great collection. Of these story-tellers Sismondi says; “ they 
are our masters in the art of producing, sustaining, and unceas- 
ingly varying the interest of this kind of fiction; that they are 
creators of that brilliant mythology of fairies and genii, which 
extends the bounds of the world, multiplying the riches and the 
strength of human nature, and which without striking us with 
terror, carries us into the realms of marvels and prodigies. It is 
from them that we have derived that intoxication of love, that 
tenderness and delicacy of sentiment, and that reverential awe 
of women, by turns slaves and divinities, which have operated 
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so powerfully on our chivalrous feelings. We trace their effects 
in all the literature of the South. Many of these tales have 
found their way into our poetical literature long before the trans- 
lation of the “* Arabian Nights.”? Some of them are to be met 
with in our old tableaux, in Boccaccio, and in Ariosto; and these 
very tales which have charmed our ‘nfancy, passing from tongue 
to tongue and from nation to nation, through channels frequently 
unknown, are now familiar to the memory, and form the delight 
of the imagination of half the inhabitants of the globe.” 

Fiom the Arabs, too, European poetry received that rythmical 
form, by which it is distinguished from the classic poetry of 
Greece and Rome. Rhyme is one very striking peculiarity of 
modern poetry. But this, according to Sismondi, was essential 
to all the poetry of the Arabians, and was combined by them in 
various ways to please the ear. From them it was introduced 
into the Provencal language, and thus into modern poetry, with 
all its variations of sound. Of this he gives ample illustrations. 
From this view I am aware that Hallam dissents; but Huet, 
Andres, and Ginguene sustain Sismondi, and the fact that rhymed 
Latin verse was used, in some degree, as far back as the fourth 
century (on which Hallam relies, on the authority of Muratori, 
Gray, and Turner), does not disprove the opinion that the Trou- 
badours did, in fact, derive their rythmical system from the Arabs. 
In our judgment Sismondi is correct. 

6. It was by the Arabs that the first impulse was given to 
European commerce, that mother of civilization. In Spain, from 
the ports of Almeria and Malaga, was an extensive commerce, 
chiefly in silks. The Italian cities, especially Florence and 
Genoa, were taught by their example, and aided by them to 
rise into commercial importance. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia remarks, that at one 
time the Arabians were the first commercial people in the world. 
They had monopolized the whole trade with India, and distributed 
her merchandise to the Western continent. The riches of the 
East continued to flow in this channel, till the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese. From these facts we 
can easily see the facilities enjoyed by the Spanish Arabs for 
taking the lead in the commerce of Europe. Prescott remarks 
that their ports swarmed with a motley contribution from Europe, 
Africa, and the Levant, so that Grenada, in the words of the 
Historian, became the common city of all nations. Says a 
Spanish writer, “‘ their bare word was more relied on than a 
written contract now is among us.” A catholic bishop says, 
‘© Moorish works and Spanish faith make a good Christian.” 

7. Their labors in pharmacy, chemistry, and medicine exerted 
an extensive influence on Europe ; and the celebrated medical 
school at Salerno, in the eleventh century, derived its science 
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from the medical schools of the Saracens. Algebra, astronomy, 
and the higher mathematics were taught in their schools, and 
thence diffused over Europe. The numerals which we call 
Arabic, but which ought rather, perhaps, to be called Indian, or 
Egyptian, were at least communicated to us by them. 

8. Europe is also indebted to them for many inventions and 
discoveries in the arts. To them we owe the manufacture of 
paper from cotton and linen, and the application of gunpowder 
to the military art. The compass, also, was known to the Ara- 
bians in the eleventh century. Sismondi remarks that the Geo- 
grapher of Nubia (Cent. 12), speaks of it as an instrument uni- 
versally employed. ‘The Italian and French claim is as late as 
Cent. 13. He also states that the number of Arabic inventions 
of which we enjoy the benefit without suspecting it, is prodigious. 
Those who introduced them into Europe, did not claim to be in- 
ventors, as they would have done had truth allowed; but knowing 
that others had seen them practised by the Saracens, they intro- 
duced them, as from some common source of art, without noise or 
pretence. Such are a few of the facts by which we justify our 
opinion as to the influence of the Saracens on the civilization and 
intellectual development of Christian Europe. And do not 
these facts go far to sustain the judgment of Mosheim that “ the 
Saracens may be considered as in some measure, the restorers of 
learning in a ;’ and “that truth requires us to say that 
their schools and books in Spain and Italy, were the chief source 
of the knowledge of medicine, philosophy, mathematics, and art 
in Europe, from the tenth century and onwards.” 

No doubt it is possible, as Gieseler suggests, to over-estimate 
the influence of the Saracens, and we would by no means over- 
look, or deprecate, the influence of the renewed intercourse with 
the Greek Church under Otho I. and his successors; nor the re- 
vival of the scientific study of the Roman law in the cities of 
Lombardy, and the renewed disputes with the Greek theologians 
in the middle of the same century. Let due weight be assigned 
to these, and to all other causes which may be mentioned, of the 
revival of learning in Europe ; but let not either the pride or the 
prejudice of the Christians lead them to overlook or deny, as do 
Schlegel and Guizot, the mighty influence exerted by God 
through the Saracens, in securing this great result. 

Nor would we call in question the substantial correctness of 
the judgment of Whewell in his History of the Inductive Sciences, 
on the Arabian commentators of Aristotle, and on the science 
and experimental philosophy of the Arabians. Neither they nor 
their scholars, the scholastic writers of Europe, have power to 
rise above a state of mental bondage to Aristotle ; nor did they 
understand or act on the true principles of the inductive sciences, 
as since developed in the school of Bacon. 
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Still the mental activity of the Arabs and the scholastic writ- 
ers, even in these particulars, was not in vain. The manhood of 
the nations of Europe had not come ; and during the period of 
childhood and youth, the logic of Aristotle gave them a severe 
dialectic discipline, which prepared the way for the robust intel- 
lectual development which has since been witnessed. 

Nor are the writings of the scholastic divines devoid of merit, 
aside from their subserviency to mental discipline. No one who 
has ever read Anselm can speak contemptuously of him as a theo- 
logian ; and much of the theology of Thomas Aquinas is now in 
circulation through minds ignorant of the sources whence it came. 
So far as the scholastics advocated the sacramental and hierar- 
chical systems, they were undoubtedly in an error pernicious to 
themselves and to the world. There were also, no doubt, many 
intellectual abuses, and much waste of mental power in their 
schools. But after separating all the dross much gold remains. 
Semler, as quoted by Hagenbach, says, “‘'The poor scholastics 
have been too much despised, and that frequently by people who 
would not have been good enough to be their transcribers.” 
Luther also said, “* When I judge the scholastics, I do not read 
with closed eyes ; I neither reject nor approve all of their opin- 
ions.” Ullman, however, is much more eulogistic. He call the 
scholastic theology “ in its commencement, a truly scientific ad- 
vance upon the past, in its entire course a great dialectic prepara- 
tory school of Christianity in the West—in its completion a grand 
and highly finished production of the human mind.” 

It has been argued by some, that the literature and science of 
the Arabs were worthless because of the degradation of the re- 

ions where Islamism reigned, still reigns. Fez and Morocco, 

auritania and Egypt, Syria and Palestine, Bagdad, Cufa, Bas- 
sora, Samarcand and Balkh, once illustrious for literature and 
science, libraries and universities, are now the abodes of ignorance, 
degradation, and slavery. 

Yet we do not consider the intellectual development of Greece 
and Rome worthless, because Greece and Rome not only fell, 
but sank into deep degradation. Tiese Mahometan nations 
have sunk, because the permanent channels of God’s power and 
purposes did not run through Mahometanism, but through Chris- 
tianity, and because Mahometanism, as a religion, and the civil 
system in union with it, cannot permanently elevate or perfect 
human society. The beneficial influence of the Arabs on Europe, 
came not from these sources, but from their attainments in litera- 
ture, sciences, and the arts. When God raised them up He had 
a purpose to accomplish by them, and when He had fulfilled His 
designs he laid them aside. 

In this then, as in all other cases, if we will study the history 
of this world from God’s point of vision, we shal] see His glory 
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illustriously displayed, whilst human power and splendor pass 
away, and as the result of the whole we shall unite with the in- 
spired apostle in reverently exclaiming, “‘O the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are his judgments and his ways past finding out.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


A PLEA FOR LIBRARIES, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE WANTS OF WESTERN INSTITUTIONS.: 


By Rev. N. Porter, Jr., Prof. Moral Philosophy, Yale College. 


a 


In Europe, the essentials of a College or University, are a 
Library, first of all; then able instructors, and last of all, suitable 
edifices. Inthe United States, the prime essentials are thought to 
be, instructors and college buildings. In Europe the buildings 
may be many or few, convenient or inconvenient. They may 
consist of only humble accommodations for the lecture-rooms of 
the professors. They often are in fact numerous, convenient and 
— ; but that they should be so, is not thought to be at all 
essential to the existence, nor even to the attractions, of a supe- 
rior literary institution. Butthere must be a well-furnished library. 
Without this essential, well-qualified professors cannot be pro- 
cured ; or if they could be procured, they would not be able to 
discharge their duties; or if they could do this in some sort, they 
could not with satisfaction or honor. The University of Gottin- 
gen was founded in 1734. By means of a lavish liberality, wisely 
directed to its library and its professors, it soon became one of the 
most distinguished universities of Europe. Ina single genera- 
tion it shot up to a splendid growth, and left far behind its older 
rivals. Its library and its professors made it all that it was, and 
enabled it to compete successfully with the universities which had 
antiquity, past renown, and politica] influence on their side. Got- 
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tingen did not cease to be at the head of the German universities, 
till the resources and zeal of the King of Prussia enabled him to 
do more for the means of instruction at the University of Berlin. 
With us the case is reversed; for though it was with the same 
idea that the venerable fathers who founded Yale College, brought 
forward each his stock of books with the words, “I give these 
books for the founding of a college in this colony,” yet it is not 
in this way, pre-eminently, that their sons have sought to build 
up the institution which the fathers founded; nor has it been in 
this way that recent colleges have been constituted. Brick and 
mortar have taken the place of books. Buildings we feel that we 
must have ; but libraries we will have if we can; and if we can- 
not have them, we will try to do without them. In the pleas 
that urge upon the benevolent, so often, the necessities of our 
older and younger institutions, the poverty of their libraries is 
rarely made prominent, or if it be named, we never receive the 
impression that the want is very serious or very pressing. Per- 
haps we may discover that the solicitor feels deeply the nature of 
this want. He may beg asa starving man for intellectual food— 
earnestly and imploringly ; but it is easily to be seen that he does 
not expect that the want which he suffers will be felt or under- 
stood by others. If funds are needed for the erection of a chapel 
ora college edifice, to provide for the salaries of professors, or 
even to purchase expensive and showy apparatus, the appeal is 
made with great zeal and urged with the utmost boldness, as if it 
were certain to be felt and responded to. But the poverty- 
stricken library is complimented with a passing notice, and those 
who urge its p bt do it as if they expected little or no success—. 
to which expectation those whose aid they solicit are certain to 
do the amplest justice; and both parties quietly acquiesce in the 
anticipated result. Of this low estimate of the importance of the 
most essential element of a well-furnished institution, on the part of 
the friends of learning and of religious education in this country, 
the scanty library is itself a perpetual symbol and monument. 
The friends of Yale College, though the number of its students 
and its general reputation would seem to imply no serious defi- 
ciency in its maéeriel of instruction, have for years past been 
ashamed to introduce visitors to the meagre collection of books, 
ealled its library, which was appropriately hid away in a garret. 
Even now, though a more honorable place has been provided for 
a library, and though the books, by recent additions begin to look 
worthy of the place, yet the contrast is still most distressing be- 
tween the room which is, and that which is fo be filled. The 
expenditure of $20,000 is immediately called for, to put Yale Col- 
lege Library in a condition at all commensurate with the position 
of the institution, and the wants of those who gather about it as 
the centre of their literary labors. Some of our younger colleges, 
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which occupy most important positions, as the leading institutions 
in States which are even now in fact empires—States which, even 
now, count their population almost by millions, are furnished with 
some two or three thousand refuse books from private collections ; 
and this is the best library to be had within hundreds of miles in 
any direction. ' 

This being the state of the case, we feel it to be due to the 
cause of truth and sound learning—nay, more, to the cause of 
Christ and of his Church, to offer some considerations in respect 
to the importance of well-furnished libraries to colleges, and par- 
ticularly to colleges at the West. 

The dest consideration which we would name is the fact, unques- 
tioned and indisputable, that the instructors in all these institu- 
tions testify with one voice, that libraries are absolutely essential 
to the successful prosecution of their official duties. 

We hardly need say, that this testimony deserves to be received, 
and if no other argument could be presented, this ought to be 
decisive. No maxim is more generally received by practical men 
than this: “ that every man understands his own business best.” 
It is allowed to every class of men in business, to the manufac- 
turer, the merchant and the mechanic, to take the liberty of judg- 
ing what facilities he needs, to accomplish his own plans; and 
we confide in his judgment, when it is given, as being the judg- 
ment of one whose opinion on such a point is all for which we 
ask. In the case of the merchant, we do not wait till we are 
instructed as to the necessity of employing this or that particular 
clerk, or of establishing this or that agency ; but we confide in the 
knowledge which the merchant does possess, and which we do 
not, of the details of his business. 

The mechanic is left by every man of sense and discretion, to 
decide for himself, in respect to every facility which he considers 
requisite to the production or the finishing of articles of superior 
workmanship. We allow and expect him to expend large sums 
of money in the purchase of costly and nicely-finished tools—the 
use and importance of which we do not understand. The capi- 
talist places hundreds of thousands of dollars at the command of 
the agent of a manufacturing corporation, or the engineer upon a 
Railroad, and does not hesitate to trust to each the details of the 
expenditures, even though a large portion is spent upon a water- 
wheel, a steam-engine, or upon complicated machinery, the rela- 
tion of which to the final result, the capitalist cannot be expected 
fully to appreciate. Surely, then, it is not a great or uncommon 
confidence which we expect from the patrons of our colleges, 
when we ask them to trust the instructors of these institutions, in 
respect to the very great importance of a Library to themselves, in 
the discharge of those duties with which they are alone conver- 
sant, and of which they alone are the most competent judges. 
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We trust the mechanic to judge of the tools of his trade, and we 
are not surprised when he tells us, that he must have hundreds or 
thousands of dollars to complete his outfit. We allow a ship- 
builder to hide thousands of dollars out of sight in the hull of a 
ya tie: bolts and knees, and what would seem to be but heavy 
and incumbering timbers; and we leave him to judge whether 
this or that timber, bolt or knee, is required to make the ship stout 
enough to ride the maddened ocean. Shall we not give to the 
instructors of our youth somewhat of the same confidence, whom 
we appoint to the high service of training the intellect and the 
character of the men, who in half a generation, are to bless or to 
curse our nation by their influence ? 

The testimony of the instructors of the American colleges is 
easily to be learned. It is a united and earnest testimony. On 
no subject do they feel more strongly than upon this. Next to 
the supply of their bodily necessities, the starvation of their 
minds and the crippling of their intellectual energies, press upon 
them with a mountain weight. They are placed upon their 
elevated station, and are set as a mark for the critical scrutiny 
of all observers. They are expected to furnish their own minds 
with stores of knowledge, more and more abundant—to brighten 
and strengthen their powers by the discipline of constant use, 
and to enrich and train the minds of a rising generation. But 
the means and appliances are denied them. What they know to 
be necessary to their work, as truly and as clearly as the merchant 
knows that a given tool or machine is necessary to his, they can- 
not obtain. The men who are able to furnish it do not see the 
use of it; nay, they strongly suspect, if they do not certainly 
know, that there is no use init. If the scholar overcomes the 
modesty into which he had been schooled by his sensitive spirit 
and his retired life, and appears before his patron, with hat in 
hand, and asks for money enough to buy a bulky encyclopedia 
or an expensive lexicon, he meets with the response that his 
said patron cannot see the use of buying so many bocks—that it 
is more than probable that all the books have not been read 
which the college already possesses. Or it may be, this or that 
benevolent and Christian man asserts, that his money must all 
go to purposes more directly Christian and useful—it being sug- 
gested to him by some zealot, who has made a short passage 
through or out of a college, through want of conscience and prin- 
ciple enough to learn before he essays to teach, that colleges are 
rather heathenish affairs. As if the bolts that bind and hold the 
water-wheel or the regulator, were not as directly active in the 
production of the finished fabric, as the laying of the thread or the 
adjusting of the shuttle. As if the teacher of the teachers of the 
people, and the preacher ¢o their preachers, had not as real and 
as important an agency in the upbuilding of the Church, and in 
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the salvation of men, as the preachers and teachers themselves. 
But so it is not thought, and when the guardian or professor of a 
college goes to his task-master and complains that he cannot 
make bricks without straw, the answer is sometimes uttered, and 
more frequently thought, ‘‘ Ye are idle, ye are idle.” 

But why should not the instructors of’ our youth be trusted in 
respect to their own calling, especially when that calling is so 
high and noble, and the character of those who prosecute it is, 
in general, so generous and worthy of confidence? Why should 
not their earnest wishes, so strongly felt and so often repeated, 
be received as just? And why, above all things, should prejudices 
be scattered through portions of the religious world against their 
motives, their discretion, their interest in the cause of Christ, o1 
the fervor of their Christian zeal? Why should not the same 
confidence be extended to them which is allowed to the man 
who is skilful with his hands, or fertile and shrewd in money- 
making schemes? We might here rest the whole argument, and 

utting it earnestly, on this single ground, plead in the name and 
in the behalf of all the instructors of the land, that they may re- 
ceive a little confidence at the hands of their patrons, and be 
taken at their word, when they ask that their powers to be useful 
may be augmented by the requisite appliances. ‘There are, how 
ever, additional considerations, which make the matter so clear, 
as not only to prove the claim valid, but also, that it is a most 
pressing aia. 

The more highly a man is educated, the larger is the library 
which he needs, that his education may accomplish its highest 
results. We know very well that the contrary opinion is very 
commonly held. It is generally thought that the more perfectly 
a man is trained, he knows so much the more, and, of course, has 
so much less to learn ; or, in other words, the more books a man 
has read, so much the fewer remain to be read. If, then, a pro- 
fessor or a teacher has studied many books, he will, of, course, 
require a smaller library. 

This view of the subject leaves out of sight two important facts. 
First, that education, in its preliminary stages, and as late even 
as the meridian of life, is the training of the powers to use books 
wisely and effectually, rather than a transfer of so much know- 
ledge from so many books, which books may be laid aside and 
disused for ever afterwards. It also fails to recognise the fact 
that the higher are the qualifications, and the wider the attain- 
ments of the schoiars, the more numerous are the circles of science 
to which he is introduced, and the greater the library which he 
must have at his command. 

Let us bring to the test the first of these opinions, that the 
education of the instructor has enabled him to dispense with 
books, rather than taught him how to use them. Suppose his 
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department to be theology, or philosophy, natural or moral, or 
the mathematics, or the languages. What is to be his employ- 
ment? Instruction. And how does a man teach wisely and 
well? Can he do this as he retails drily the facts which he has 
once committed to his memory, or as he brings all his know- 
ledge out from a wakeful and wakening spirit?) Manifestly in 
the latter way only. In the one case he will be a teaching ma- 
chine, in the other he will be a teaching man. But how can he 
keep his mind awake? Can he do it by mechanically repeating 
his past acquisitions, going round and round like a mill-horse in 
the same circle ; or must he not advance, task his powers con- 
tinually to the utmost, by grappling with new questions, and ex- 
tending his researches as widely as possible? But how cana 
man investigate except he has books? Do you say that he must 
think more and read less? But what if it should be true, as it is, 
that books are necessary to furnish material to think about? In 
the classics, in the natural sciences, in history and criticism, 
books are the subject-matter of the scholar’s thoughts—the very 
things he is to think about. They are not only a field for his 
labors, but the field, and the only field, in which he ean labor. 
Unless the professor have books, in these departments, he cannot 
investigate, for he has nothing about which to inquire. ‘Tell a 
miner to dig for ore, and furnish him no ore-vein in which to 
labor. ‘Tella farmer to plough, and give him no field in which to 
plough ; and when he says he cannot, tell him he certainly can 
and ought, for he has a most splendid plough. ‘Tell a man to 
see without light, and when he complains, compliment him on 
his keen and strong eye-sight ; but do not educate a teacher, and 
tell him to work his mind, and labor in his department, and then 
deny him anything to work with or to work upon. 

The relation of the student to the past and the future, and es- 
pecially the relation of the teacher of science, is beautifully con- 
ceived of by Plato, by the image ofa man receiving a lighted torch 
from one behind, and passing it forward to one before; or, in other 
words,the scholar must acquaint himself with science, asitis brought 
up to the present time—must first know what is already known, 
and add his thoughts to the thoughts of others. His great con- 
cern is not with visible and material things, not with farms, or 
trading, or manufactures, or commerce, but with the unseen pro- 
ducts wrought out by the thoughts of other men, upon which he 
employs his thoughts, me to their store, criticising their 
errors, making more clear and available their half-finished pro- 
ductions, and then passing on his thoughts and theirs to the next 
generation. But how shall he communicate the torch unless he 
receive it, or how shal] he trim and brighten the lamp from the 
past, unless he have it constantly at hand? How can he go on to 
do this if the moment that he has learned how to hold and trim 
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the light, it is snatched from his grasp? But this is done to the 
teacher if he is denied a library ? 

These remarks not only apply to those departments of which 
the field is properly books, and in which little can be done with- 
out bovks, but they hold good of those in which the mind is 
mainly directed to itself; for example, mental and moral science 
and theology. Here reading without thinking is of little 
account, and it sometimes happens, that books are misused, so 
that reading the thoughts of others takes the place of thinking one’s 
own. Buteven here, it is true that booksare an important, and even 
an indispensable aid. They show us how others have thought on 
these subjects. They reveal to us what they have discovered 
and proved. They uncover to us their minds, showing us how 
they reflected ; unveiling to us the process by which op reached 
this truth, or were entangled in that specious and angerous 
error. They excite to still farther attainments, by admitting us 
to a close and personal intercourse with the minds of earnest 
thinkers, and by kindling a generous and warm-hearted sym- 
pathy. 

When the student-teacher seats himself in his library, all the 
good and wise men who have thought, and lectured, and written, on 
the subjects to which his mind and life are devoted, are present 
to converse with him. Butler shows him how he regarded the 
great truths at which his mind labored with such evident toil, 
and how, by slow and painful efforts, he struggled to bring them 
out. Edwards puzzles him by the information, that on looking 
very closely at things which are apparently obvious they may be 
more difficult than he imagines. Berkeley amuses, instructs, 
and elevates him by the logical acuteness and consistency with 
which he conducts the principles of his prodecessors right on to 
his own fantastic conclusions. Reid bieshes, by vigorous and well- 
directed blows, the fine-spun web of Berkeley and Hume, and 
dares to be true to nature and common sense. Kant, with half- 
malicious and half-earnest coolness, throws down his puzzles and 
tells him to solve them if he can. The society of these thinkers 
is his daily food. It invigorates and stimulates him day by day, 
and hour by hour. His previous training has qualified him to 
profit by this society. If he has books, he can at any moment 
listen to their best and most matured thoughts, as they utter them 
in the richest and the most persuasive words. And what if he 
has not books? He does not cease to be a man, it is true, nor 
does he cease to be a thinker. His training will not leave him, 
it is true—his powers to perceive clearly, to distinguish acutely, 
to reason strongly, will still remain ; and it will be felt wherever 
he lives, and whenever he acts or speaks. He will turn all his 
acquired gage be into some sphere of practical usefulness. But 
his life as a scholar must come to anend. He is cut off from 
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the society that keeps his powers fresh and improving, that 
strengthens and excites his mind. The very perfection of his 
training will only make his disappointment the keener. The 
more finely the steel is tempered, and the more brightly it is po- 
lished, the more readily will it rust from disuse, and be battered 
and soiled by exposure and rudeness. Many is the mind which, 
after expensive and iaborious training, has gone out for lack of 
atmosphere in which it could live. Many is the scholar who, 
after the expenditure of all that he could save or earn to train his 
mind, has failed to be the half, nay, the tenth, of what he might 
have been, for lack of the stimulus or nutriment which a hundred 
dollars’ worth of books would have furnished. What good does 
it to make a finely wrought lamp, to furnish well-beaten oil, if 
air is denied to support and keep it shining? And especially if 
you lift the lamp to some conspicuous place, and bid it shine in 
the hall of learning, or in the school, and then refuse it the nour- 
ishing and stimulating life. How can it be less than cruel to the 
teacher, and faithless to the cause to which he is devoted, to 
withhold what a pittance of money might procure. 

It is no figure, and no exaggeration to say, that books are to the 
scholar, in their quickening influence, what society and conver- 
sation are to a man in ordinary life. Books are his best and choicest 
companions. Without them, and without constant converse with 
them, he becomes an intellectual hermit. His spirits droop, his 
vital force abates, his energies are relaxed, his power to move 
and waken others departs, and he wastes away by a slow but 
sure degeneracy. 

Then, again, it is to be considered that the world of thought 
is ever fs hr and in these days, is rapidly advancing. 
New discoveries are ever being made, new thinkers and writers 
are continually stepping forth upon the stage. New theories 
are propounded ; old errors are revived under new auspices. They 
are decked with new colors, and are dressed in new-fashioned 
clothing. As itis by books that the scholar learns what has 
been done in the past, so it is by books that he learns what is 
doing in the present, and preserves his acquaintance with the 
intellectual world. Unless he can command the new books in 
his department, and command them promptly, he falls behind 
his time. He becomes a stranger in the world in which he is 
living. The pupils whom he instructs find that he does not 
understand their difficulties, nor meet their wants. The men 
whom he sends into the field, to do battle for the True and 
Right, find that they have been educated for a past generation, 
but that for the present they have no adequate preparation. 

If all this is true, it need not take many words to show that 
the wider is the scholar’s range of knowledge, the wider is the 
circle of books which he requires. If he is a master of mental 
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science, and to this adds eminence in theology, he must have a 
library in philosophy and theology. If he has given much 
attention to sacred learning, he must have a library in this de- 
partment also. If he is master of a single living language, he 
needs all the good bocks in all these departments which this 
language contains. If he learns another language, he ought to 
have at command all the stores which this new treasure-house 
can unlock ; and as new books are continually issued in all these 
tongues, so must he be able to acquaint himself with all the 
books in all, which deserve his attention. 

We do not here forget the distinction, so obvious and so im- 
portant, between the book-worm who fritters away his life in 
literary trifling, or in laboriously doing nothing, and the enlight- 
ened scholar who values intellectual power and attainment only 
as the means of enlarged and noble usefulness. But the greater 
the man is by nature in the professor, the greater should he be 
made to be, asa scholar. ‘The nobler his aims, and the loftier 
his intellect, the more complete and well adapted should be the 
facilities placed within his reach to make the most of his powers. 
It is true that much reading may do harm to a man of feeble in- 
tellect and of perverted views. A dwarf may be crushed to the 
earth by the giant’s armor which he essays to wear; a form 
that gives promise of a mature and shapely growth may be 
dwarfed by a too heavy clothing. Far better than such artificial 
feebleness, is the giant’s unaided and natural strength ; but if a 
giant unarmed is glorious and terrible in his might, how much 
more is a giant in a giant’s panoply ? 

A well-furnished library tends to make a college the centre of 
literary attraction and influence. Every literary institution has 
important relations, not merely to the scholars whom it is edu- 
cating, but to the commonwealth of scholars, within the reach 
of which it is located. To this do they look, as to a giver of 
light on every subject, in respect to which they need new in- 
struction. To its teachers they naturally resort for information 
in respect to profound and intricate questions in science, in 
morals, and theology. If a scholar desires to pursue investiga- 
tions that are out of the ordinary range of his accustomed 
studies, or which involve extensive and out-of-the-way reading, 
he will naturally turn to the nearest college, as the place where 
he may spend a few days or weeks, when its library may give. 
him the means of satisfying his inquiries, and its instructors may 
aid him by their friendly suggestions and assistance. Men of 
leisure and easy circumstances, who are blessed with a literary 
taste, students from other institutions, promising young men, 
who have a strong desire to separate themselves that they may 
intermeddle with all wisdom, will always be attracted to reside 
near a college which has a well-supplied library. In this way 
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agreeable and profitable acquaintances are made by its officers and 
its students ; an interest in the college is created and deepened 
on the part of those on whom it has conferred obligations, and 
unseen but strong threads are added to the net-work of its in- 
fluence. Thus does a college become a fortress, strong and 
well-fortified, from which arms and supplies are furnished to the 
scattered combatants for the truth, and to which they may betake 
themselves for comfort and refreshment. If the college is de- 
voted to the cause of Christian truth, and is pervaded and hal- 
lowed by the spirit of Christian love, it will, by this means, 
insensibly form and leaven the tone of feeling among the edu- 
cated in favor of the truth. It will lead them to respect the 
religious opinions of the men who have given them their aid and 
attention; and will incline them to lend a ready ear to the 
arguments of those whose literary courtesies they have enjoyed. 

If, on the other hand, the college is committed to the cause of 
error, and can yet display its costly and richly-laden library to 
the gaze of the literary visitant and sojourner ; if it offers them 
freely to his use, he cannot be so uncourteous as to avail himself 
of the kindness of the institution, and freely and boldly protest 
against its errors. If this courtesy does not make him a parti- 
san, it will prevent him from becoming an enemy. If it does 
not draw him within its own religious pale, it will make him a 
neutral. We never see or hear of a Jesuit college, with its 
large library and its well trained teachers, especially if it be 
located in a region where books are scarce and libraries are few, 
without feeling there is a hiding place of power which unedu- 
cated and unreflecting good men cannot compute. No man but 
a scholar can know how attractive are these ample stores of 
learning, how insinuating, and yet most powerful, are these plea- 
santattractions, with which a gentlemanly scholar is invested to the 
eye of a scholar even of an opposite faith ; and how irresistible 
are his fascinations over those who are less knowing than himself. 
The man of no religion, whether young or old, whether he be 
orthodox or sceptical in his own creed, will not hear attacks 
upon the institution where so much learning and courtesy are 
gathered. What then, must be the consequence if the Pro- 
testant and the Jesuit college are set in contrast before the 
literary community; if the library of the one is mean and con- 
temptible, while that of the other is splendid and imposing ; if 
the one can only show a motley gathering of books that have 
been cast out as worthless from private libraries, themselves but 
scanty and meagre, and the other can display the works of the 
learned, as they are counted from the present moment backward, 
through every age of literary history?’ The one college will be 
respected, the other will be despised. The one will be resorted 
to, the other will be neglected. The riches of the one will 
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make the poverty of the other more contemptible. The ac- 
quaintanceships, the courtesies, the obligations conferred at the 
one, will give it a hold on the leading men of the vicinity far 
and near, which can be used with fatal and far-reaching conse- 
quences of evil. If our colleges, and especially our Western 
colleges, are to be made hiding-places of power; if they are to 
be strongholds for the truth, they must be fortresses well-furnished 
with appropriate stores. Without these stores, walls naked and 
bare, however strong, and defenders, however brave, will not 
suffice for the defence of the gospel. If these colleges are to 
become points of a strong and far-reaching attraction, which the 
educated shall feel and own; if they are to wield that mighty 
influence, mighty because it is gentle, which it is expected they 
will exert, their libraries must not be neglected. If every 
other want is fully supplied, and this not fully met, the 
institution must still Jack one of the chief elements of its attrac- 
tive power. 

Another consideration seems to us of great importance. Li- 
braries are especially needed in the institutions of a new 
country, and in an unformed condition of society. The com- 
mon impression is, we know, directly opposite to this opinion. 
It is generally thought as is the country, so should be the college. 
If the country is young, the college must be young also. If a 
rude condition of things is found in respect to intellectual culture 
and refinement, the necessities of knowledge must first be sup- 
plied, and these are all which need be Bee 5 What are called 
its luxuries will, by and by, receive attention ; and it is not to 
be expected or desired that large and venerable collections of 
ancient learning should be presented to the student, who is to be 
trained for the pioneer service of removing the obstructions from 
the rough field, and of laying the foundations of new civil and 
religious structures. If these were provided, it is argued, they 
would neither be appreciated nor used; or if they were used, 
they would rather hinder than aid, in preparing the youth for his 
peculiar field. Such reasonings, if they apply to any infant 
society, are not in the least appropriate to such a community as 
that at the West. Infancy is there but for aday. The child of 
this week is next week a giant ; a giant in strength and self-con- 
fidence, though a child in culture and experience. The most 
dangerous and unmanageable of all infants, in our view, would 
be such as the one in whose hands Mr. Gulliver once found him- 
self to his great affright—an infant of a few months, ten times 
as strong as he was, and as untaught, as passionate, and as 
capricious as such an infant might be supposed to be. Such are 
likely to be many of those huge infants at the West, which are, 
even now, rushing up to manly strength and physical size, with- 
out the growth of the intellect and the heart, and who have the 
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additional misfortune of being petted, and flattered, and spoiled 
by foolish nurses, in the shape of religious and political dema- 
ues. 

All our fear is not, however, from the uneducated minds of 
the West. We have as much, and perhaps more, to fear from 
the minds that call themselves educated. It is the genius of the 
West, in all things, to be self-relying, hopeful, onteing and b 
a ready perversion to become superficial, self-conceited, Foon § 
and destructive. There is danger that the scholars of the West 
will carry all these characteristics, even the worst of them, into 
the schools; will manifest them all in their studies, and will 
make them felt in the uses to which they apply their studies in 
actual life. Learning does not of course give wisdom; and 
there is no intoxication more maddening than shallow draughts 
from the Pierian fountain—especially when taken by men whose 
very nature is presumption, and who breathe an atmosphere 
charged to the utmost, with hope for the future, scorn for the 
past, and the supremest self-satisfaction in the present. These 
scholars may not, and they probably will not, shrink from any 
amount of intellectual toil ; they will cheerfully address them- 
selves to severe and long-continued labor. They will deem 
themselves adequate to grapple with any question, however in- 
tricate or high ; when they have reached a conclusion, they will 
stand upon it, and wherever it carries they will go with it. And 
propagate it, too; whether it is right or wrong, dangerous or 
salutary, a bearer of life or of death, they will enforce it with 
the utmost zeal and eloquence which they can command. There 
is danger, therefore, that Western scholars will decide rashly on 
questions of the gravest import; danger that they will decide 
after looking only at one side of the facts and truths which 
should be set over against the opposite argument. There is 
danger, that in a moment they leap toa conclusion which should 
require long and patient thought; there is danger that a little 
learning will turn their heads with the opinien that they are 
masters of all knowledge ; there is danger that a little logic and 
some learning, with self-confident fluency in speech, will give 
them immense power for evil; and that here and there will 
arise a man who, with great talents, and misdirected and ill- 
balanced study, shall draw after him crowds of admirers, and 
lead 'arge masses of men in the way of evil. The questions 
about which these men are to concern themselves, may respect 
the foundations of society, the basis of property, the tenure of 
titles, the obligation of contracts; and half-educated dema- 
gogues, with brain intoxicated by a wild philosophy, may propa. 
gate doctrines that are the embodied spirit of anarchy. They 
may preach as wise and benevolent philosophy, what shall end 
in riot and murder. Or the questions may relate to practical 
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ethics; and what can be more deadly than mistaken notions of 
duty, or positive principles of license, veiled in the specious 
robes of a shallow philosophy, or uttering falsehoods or half- 
truths in the name of conscience and of God? They may con- 
cern the foundation truths of theology, or Scriptural interpreta- 
tion ; and what can be worse than fanaticism with its fire, or 
rationalism with its ice, backed by a parade of learning, and 
urged with great show of wisdom ? 

This is no mere speculation. Facts might be adduced, and 
names might be called, to show how the worst foes of the truth, 
and the most dangerous propagators of error at the West, have 
been men made self-confident by reading much, and not made 
modest by reading more; and that preachers, and lecturers, 
and politicians of this stamp, are the most mischievous, and 
fearfully mischievous men, that can be trained for such a popula- 
tion. The leader of one of the most specious and dangerous sects 
at the West, who has swayed hundreds of thousands of minds as 
the wind moves upon the wave, and has had at his command 
hundreds of teachers, is a man of great pretension to reading 
in the ancient languages, and deals about him Latin and Greek 
in all his controversies, as if they were playthings. He carries 
all questions of the meaning of Scripture directly to the original, 
and makes all the world know and feel that he is a very learned 


man. We have seen a —— noble-minded young man 


come out from the hand of a Western teacher, with a splendid 
training in the classics, and an a all on fire, with a 
spirit untamed and confident. We have seen him stand with 
all the pride of an Indian sachem, in the midst of Eastern schol- 
ars, contemptuous of their attainments as compared with his own, 
and still more contemptuous of their narrow conservatism, and 
of their scrupulous caution. We have seen books written at the 
West, and have known living teachers, both presenting the most 
ludicrous compound of weakness and pera gp of pretensions and 
of short-comings, which the literary world can often behold—of 
curiosities in the world of intellect, which would set the Ger- 
man scholars all aghast, and give Oxford a fit of convulsive hor- 
rors; but which in their own complete and blissful self-compla- 
cence were as serenely unconscious as the goddess of wisdom 
herself. 

The remedy for these evils, is to — experience in contact 
with inexperience, and to make wisdom instruct ignorance. 
These young and ardent students should be confronted by livin 
teachers, who are ripe and well-trained, as well as vigorous | 
wakeful ; and both teachers and pupils should be trained in the 
presence of teachers who had lived in other days, and who still 
live in their works. In other words, their education should be 
conducted by the aid, and in the midst of well-provided libra- 
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ries. Let them see and feel all the while—let them never be 
allowed to forget, that other men have lived who have thought 
and studied as well as themselves ; that many things have been 
considered which it will be well for them to think of; that the i¥ 
field of knowledge is not to be exhausted so hastily as they ig 
might imagine ; that they must study before they decide, and thin 7 
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before they speak. If our Western colleges are to be saved from # 4 
being seats of disorganization and fanaticism, of rash speculation 7 
and heretical dogmatism, their libraries must be well furnished. at b 






Ancient wisdom must breathe from them its refining and reve- on 
rential spirit ; it must speak its tones of cautious instruction, and ee 
there shall be a presence that will purify and save. Every time Taig 
the scholars go into the library, and walk up and down its hall, 
they should be met by the presence of the venerable dead. 
Each time they go into the separate alcoves, each of which repre- 
sents some sin - department of human knowledge, they should 
be made to feel that great men have lived before them, whom it 
will not answer to be ignorant of or to despise. 

Deny these colleges this wholesome influence, and let them be 
isolated from the great field of human knowledge, and what 
wonder will it be if the instructors shall forget, and their pupils 
shall never know, that this whole field is no wider than what they 
have before their eyes, and both shall be satisfied with their own 
researches, and rejoice in their own conclusions? What wonder 
if their new discoveries shall prove to be but the disinterring of 
errors dead and buried long ago; and their wonderful conclu- 
sions shall be the resurrection of ancient heresies? Or what 
wonder if a reckless, hasty and experimenting spirit shall appear 
as the natural result of intellectual vigor undisciplined, and of in- 
tellectual excitement undirected.’ 

We need not fear that Western colleges or Western scholars will 


























*The following is an extract from the report presented to the Society for the 
promotion of Collegiate and Theological education at the West, by a committee ap- 
pointed to visit the institutions aided by this Society, during the year 1546. 

** The Library of Illinois College is less than 3000 volumes, and is made up mostly 
of second-hand books. We know not how some patron of learning could aid the 
educational interests of the West, and the Protestant cause generally, more effect- 
be J and permanently, than by a generous donation of valuable books to Illinois 

ollege. 

“« The Colleges under the patronage of the Society need to have great additions 
made to their libraries. They are painfully deficient in valuable and standard 
works in the various branches of Literature and Science. 

** A good College Library is the more needful in that country, where but few 
literary societies exist, with large collections of books, and men of research in the 
prosecution of their studies must rely almost solely on such means as the College 
may afford ; and permit us to suggest that if men of strong minds and ardent tem- 
peraments, men inspired with a generous love of investigation, are set down on 
these Western prairies with few books to consult, and compelled to think out for 
themselves every problem which they may feel called on to solve, we must 
not deem it strange if occasionally they are found somewhat erratic in their move- 
ments.”’ 
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have too much of the conservative spirit. Youth, and hope, and 
joyous strength, are the natural characteristics of such a state ot 
society. Properly guided and wisely directed, these all may re- 
sult in great achievements in scholarship and oe pga think- 
ing. But left with imperfect appliances, they will be sure to go 
astray, through the very elation of their own intellectual excite- 
ment. 

We know it is said by many that a college library exerts but 
little influence on students when in college. Their principal 
business at college, it is said, is to study and not to read. They 
ordinarily do not, and ought not, to have much to do with books, 
except those of the class room. If the college library is large, it 
will do them little good; if it is small, they will not suffer. 
Some go even farther than this, and say that they would prefer 
that the library of their college should not be very large. 

These views keep out of sight the important fact, that a college 
library exerts a powerful influence by its extent, and its insensi- 
ble influence, whether it be consulted often or but rarely. It is 
to the young student a representative of all science. If science 
be well represented in it; if the great works of the great authors 
in each department are there, then will the youth know and feel, 
every time he enters its alcoves, or gazes at its shelves, that to 
be a scholar he has a great work to do; that to be idle is mad- 
ness, and to be self-conceited is folly. But if, on the other hand, 
all history, criticism and the sciences, are judged of by the meagre 
array of works which an impoverished library can furnish, then 
will the young man feel that his work is brief and may be soon 
accomplished ; and with the merest smattering of knowledge will 
he suddenly swell into a very marvel of self-conceit. For self- 
knowledge comes by the comparison of one’s self with others ; and 
hence, if you wish to see a self-conceited scholar, you must look 
for him in one who has had little opportunity to measure himself 
with other scholars, among the living or the dead. We attach 
no slight importance to the mere presence and silent influence of 
a really good library within the precincts of every college. Espe- 
cially is its presence required in every Western college; for it 
may be reasonably asked, if a scholar at the West cannot find a 
real library at his college, where may he be expected to see one? 

The silent influence of a library is not, however, its most im- 
portant agency. What if it be true that a college library is rarely 
consulted by the undergraduate, it is sometimes so consulted ; and 
on that sometimes may turn the most important consequences to 
him. An aspiring and enterprising student is prompted to pur- 
sue his inquiries in some particular direction, to which his tastes 
incline him; or he desires some author of whom he has heard, 
as likely to give him important knowledge, or to clear up painful 
perplexities. A good library enables him to pursue these inqui- 
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ries or to read this author, and his whole life receives a new di- 
rection. His history and his influence are all determined by this 
single circumstance. His mind is quickened to the pursuit of a 
congenial study ; his powers all find their appropriate field of 
effort, and he becomes eminent and honored in the world of let- 
ters. He is useful on a grand scale in the field of scientific dis- 
covery, or in the application of science to-the arts of life; or he 
is delivered from distressing doubts in respect to the reality and 
evidences of revealed truth, the excellence of holiness, or the 
righteousness of God’s administration, and he becomes‘a man of 
faith in God and Christ. For the want of such stimulus, such en- 
couragement, and such a light, furnished at the critical moment, by 
the free use of books when he needed them, many a student has 
been a discouraged, indolent, and disappointed votary of know- 
ledge ; or perhaps has abandoned the truth and the God of truth, 
for the want of the needed lights. In this view, a sufficient 
library is not only important, but it ought to be thought indis- 
pensable to every well-furnished college. Not a day passes in 
which it may not give a stimulus to some noble spirit, and wake 
his intellect and his heart to a new and glorious life. 

Libraries are absolutely necessary to train and furnish men 
who shall be able to contend with ancient and formidable systems 
of error. 

The two great antagonists against which the preacher at the 
West must contend, are Infidelity and Romanism. Both of these 
are ancient. They are strong, not merely in the skill and 
ability which the active mind of the present day can bring into 
the field, but in all the gathered strength which has been trans- 
mitted from the able men of other generations. Both of these sys- 
tems profess to great learning, and often make great use of 
learning in their opposition to the Bible and to Protestantism. 
Infidelity attacks the Bible on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with geology, with the records of ancient history, and with the 
dates of the received chronology. It asserts that the Old Tes- 
tament is inconsistent with itself; that the Divine authority of 
its books is not confirmed by any well-ascertained canon ; that 
the Evangelists contradict each other in their lives of Jesus, and 
that the supernatural and miraculous claims of each are fast being 
dissipated before the light of modern illumination, as the mists 
of the night are scattered by the look of the morning sun. What 
is worse than either, it blots out of being a personal God, and 
breaks the admonitions and reproofs of conscience, refining the one 
into a lifeless abstraction, and linking all men’s feelings and acts 
to each other and to nature by bands of iron. 

Romanism professes to trace the line of its succession to the 
Apostles, and by its annals to go back through each successive 
link, up to the source of light and authority. It pretends to a 
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perpetual miraculous interposition, as the seal of God’s sanction, 
and as confirmed by witnesses of high credibility. It can fal- 
sify, and alter, and suppress profane history. It can deny the 
testimony of God’s Providence against its own “ager in the . 
ignorance and brutality of its priest-ridden people, and auda- 
ciously asserts that Spain and Italy contain a happier and more 
favored population than Scotland and New England. It has its 
own editions of the classics, its mutilated versions of important 
authors, its own translation of the Scriptures, which claims to be 
infallibly inspired of God. 

And what is of still greater consequence, Infidelity and Roman- 
ism understand how to use their learning so as to produce a 
strong and deep impression on the people. They do not lock it 
up in libraries, nor confine it to books which scholars and re- 
cluses only will read; but they can make it intelligible and 
attractive to the common people. Audacious theories which 
turn the Old Testament into ridicule, and the New into a mythic 
nothing, translated into English as vigorous as Cobbett’s, and so 
illustrated and enforced that they sink deep into the minds of 
men of plain but strong sense, and half shake the faith of the 
devout believer. The Rationalism of Germany is served up in 
forms which make it attractive to the American mind, with 
enough of logic to satisfy its fondness for argument, enough of 
learning to flatter its self-complacency, and enough of sneering 
to please a coarse and vulgar taste. The stuff out of which 
these strong and invidious snares are woven, is furnished by 
profound and extensive reading in philosophy, in history, in 
criticism and in the learned languages. The places where this 
stuff is originated, and whence this raw material is derived, are 
the libraries of continental Europe. The materials out of which 
the answers to their works are to be framed, must come from 
similar quarters. Learning must cope with learning. We have 
at this moment on our table a pamphlet written in English by a 
German immigrant, which was prepared in Missouri and printed 
in Boston, and which was evidently designed for general circu- 
lation at the West. This tract was clearly designed for the 
common mind, and is admirably fitted to influence and sway 
that mind ; but it can be answered thoroughly by no man who does 
not know the sources from which its arguments are brought, and 
who is not a master of the same sort of learning out of which 
its web of sophistry is woven. 

D’Aubigneé’s History of the Reformation was prepared, and 
has been circulated as a powerful agent, learned and eloquent, 
in the service of Protestantism. No sooner did it appear, how- 
ever, than an answer to it was immediately prepared which has 
the aspect of acute criticism, and of profound and extensive 
reading. Lives of Luther and Calvin are issued, which contradict 
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all the pre-conceived opinions which Protestants hold concerning 
their character and principles, and which by an artful suppres- 
sion of certain facts, and an unfair prominence given to others, 
leave a clear and strong impression on the mind.. Hardly a fact 
can be appealed to by a defender of Protestantism, which is not 
denied in some book made ready for popular circulation. The 
Romish Church circulates its own histories, both of the State and 
of the Church. ‘The Romish child is taught from his infancy to 
believe that Luther was nothing but a sensual monk, Calvin 
only a stern and bloody bigot, and that the massacre of St. Bar- 
dalbiaae’s was an accidental outbreak for which “ the heretic,” 
and not the Church, is solely responsible. Let uneducated or 
half-educated Protestants think as they may, the learning and the 
logic of Romanism is not an antagonist that is to be despised, or 
that sleeps at its post. 

The Western mind is peculiarly fitted to be influenced by learn- 
ing enlisted in the service of error; especially is superficial eru- 
dition, when worked up with art, and urged home with declama- 
tory force, an influence that is mightier at the West, than it is at the 
East. At the East, the whole structure of society, and even the 
atmosphere of public sentiment, is formed and fixed by established 
opinions, which, whether right or wrong, are not easily shaken. 
The truth is secured, not merely by sound argument and accu- 
rate knowledge, but is also defended by old recollections, by long 
established habits, and even by inveterate prejudices. Error 
often meets with a cold reception, simply because it is new. But 
it is not so at the West. There the motto is always, “ we will 
hear both sides.” If the freest discussion is not allowed, men 
will become infidels and Romanists, nay, even fanatics and fools, 
in the name of freedom of opinion. Nothing isto be held as set- 
tled in government or religion, only till the next debater comes 
upon the stage ; but everything is perpetually to be argued over 
again, from its very foundation principles. Such a community 
is especially exposed to be led astray by the show of knowledge. 
To the tastes and habits of such a community, the friends of error 
are far more ready to adapt themselves than the friends of truth. 
They are more unscrupulous, more artful, and more energetic. As 
they are well aware that their resources are few, they know how to 
make the most of each. Often, too, they have the art and cun- 
ning in the use of these resources, which have been taught by the 
controversies of past generations. ‘The success of error depends 
on a one-sided exhibition of a few facts ; while the truth is to be 
learned from the comparison of a greater number and variety, 
slowly gleaned from a more extended field. Hence the defend- 
ers of error have in all this a means of power with a population 
that is rapid in its inferences, hasty in its conclusions, and impetu- 
ous in its partisanship. Of all the communities on the face of 
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the earth, the one most exposed to sophistry and superficial 
knowledge, is such a one as is growing up into an army of millions, 
with minds half-informed, and worse disciplined, and yet intensely 
active, and self-relying. Ignorance is likely to be despised, stu- 

idity cannot be endured ; But a little learning with great parade 
is exactly adapted to flatter, to delight, and to control its active, 
self-confident and bold population. The bold, but cunning infidel, 
and the mild, but crafty Jesuit, can here find ready hearers and 
make ardent proselytes. 

Now we do not assert that great learning furnishes the only or 
the most powerful weapons against such antagonists. All that 
we claim is that these are indispensable. We treely grant, nay, 
we contend as earnestly as any one, that it is true in a sense 
most important, that the Bible and Protestantism furnish their 
own evidence; and that this evidence is so clear and so convinc- 
ing, that it is more than a match for the violence and craft of its 
foes, even when aided by learning, when the question is tried by 
a community of sober men, who know nothing but the simple 
gospel, and have felt nothing but its power upon their own hearts. 

ut on the other hand, the artful and accomplished apostles of 
error can be silenced and put to flight, only as their influence is 
destroyed, and their arts are exposed .by men who understand 
how to use the same weapons which they wield, and are an over- 
match for them in learning. If this agency is withheld, nay, if it 
be not vigorously exerted, no man can compute the evil conse- 
quences. If in every city and large village, historical state- 
ments are to be made by infidel and Romish scholars, and there 
shall be no Protestant scholar who has the training or the know- 
ledge by which to refute them; if false assertions are to be 
hazarded, on the ground that no keen-sighted critic will detect 
and expose the lie; if all the craft of an imposing logic, and the 
splendor of a showy declamation shall be used to dress up the 
cause of error in attractive colors, and if the feeble attainments or 
the deficient cultivation arrayed against them, shall only serve to 
set off the attractions of error to greater advantage ;—then will it 
certainly happen that leading young men will be gained over to 
the wrong side, and a fearful bias will be given to public opinion 
in the wrong direction. Against this strong current in the active 
and thinking mind in the community, the faithful preacher must 
contend with striking disadvantages. However single-hearted 
may be his aims, ej bold and untiring his labors, he will find 
that a plastic energy is shaping against him the youthful society 
about him; that it mocks his hopes by its subtle influences, and 
will disappoint his plans of good. 

But on the other hand, let the defender of the truth have the 
advantages which we contemplate, and let him also be a bold, 
single-hearted, believing preacher of the gospel; let him be 
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respected for his intellect, and be seen to be well furnished by 
his learning for every emergency, and his influence will be mighty 
indeed. Nor is ita new and peculiar thing, that it is claimed 
that an able ministry for the West must be thus trained and fur- 
nished. It is a new thing to imagine that great preachers and 
able combatants against error can be trained and furnished in any 
other way, whether for the West or any other community. It is 
a grand mistake and will be seen to be fatal, to think of a com- 
munity of preachers there, who shall be educated without institu- 
tions of learning and of libraries; or to contemplate any system 
of religious influences for the West, as at all complete, in which 
learned Christians schools do not fill a prominent and an indis- 
pensable place. The champions of the truth in the Reformation, 
were men trained in the schools, who contended with men trained 
in the schools, and vanquished. As fast too as the ground was 
gained for Protestantism, just so fast was it secured by the esta- 
blishment of schools of instruction, by the advancement of pro- 
mising scholars to Protestant professorships, by the editing of 
books in Theology and the classics, as well as by gathering libra- 
ries to serve as armories for the defenders of the Faith. Luther 
felt it to be indispensable to the progress and permanence of his 
work, that a learned teacher should be found to train the defend- 
ers of the new Faith; and he hailed his young professor, Melanc- 
thon, as a pledge of glorious triumphs which were to come. And 
when he heard iis Testa, he could hardly contain himself for 
delight, at his knowledge of Greek.’ 

The great Puritan divines and preachers were men of extensive 
reading, men, too, who made constant use of their learning. 
Baxter and Howe, Bates and Owen, each esteemed their libraries 
their most valuable earthly possessions; and some of the first 
preachers of New England had larger collections of books than 
are possessed by their successors (with here and there an excep- 
tion), though books are so plenty and so cheap. The history 
of the Reformation on the continent and in England, is full of 
instances of the value of learning to those who took part in those 
controversies. A striking instance of the value of the same kind 
of training for the peculiar controversies of the West, is given in 
the following statement, taken from an article in the Biblical 


Repository for 1845, by Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle. “ The con- 


*« Melancthon’s appearance,” says D’Aubigné, ‘‘ wrought a revolution not 
merely in Wittemberg, but throughout Germany and the learned world. The study 
he had applied to the Greek and Latin classics, and to philosophy, had given an 
order, clearness and precision to his ideas which diffused on the subjects he 
handled a new light and an indescribable beauty. The sweet spirit of the gospel 
fertilized and animated all his reflections; and in his lectures the dricst sciences 
appeared clothed with a grace that charmed all hearers.” ‘* Thanks to hiin,” = 
a distinguished historian of Germany, “* Wittemberg became the school of the 
nation.’ ”-—History of the Reformation, Vol. I., B. IV. 
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flicting systems of religious doctrine impose the sternest necessity 
upon the clergy of every denomination, to be thoroughly armed at 
all points, ready to act in any emergency or meet with discomfit- 
ure. ‘This is well illustrated in the celebrated debate which took 
place between Mr. Campbell and Mr. Purcell.’ Mr. C. sustained 
himself with marked ability, until he made a quotation from some 
rare author which proved an unfortunate one. The quotation 
was a centre shot at the Bishop’s position ; but with the utmost 
assurance he placed the author in question on the table, and 
defied Mr. C.to find such a passage. The fact was, the copy was 
an imperfect one [mutilated, no doubt, by the Jesuits], and Mr. C. 
was not aware that such articles of religious merchandize existed. 
He was confounded but not convinced, and sent to some Eastern 
city to have the matter attested. But then it was too late. The 
popular effect was all on the Bishop’s side, and that effect was far 
from being nullified, by the announcement of the fact in the papers 
of the day. Had Mr. C. been prepared upon this point on the 
instant, to expose the facts, he might have expelled his adversary 
from the field with indignity.” ‘ Western clergymen often meet 
with just such instances, and are warned to leave no point un- 
guarded. The tendency of all these things has been to make 
them semper parati, minute-men, ready for action at any moment ; 
‘to do battle’ with any adversary, with lance, battle-axe, or 
sword.” 

If the man of God is to be “ thoroughly furnished to every good 
work,”? he must have access to large libraries, and must be 
trained with the advantages which such libraries alone can fur- 
nish. If the colleges of the United States, and the colleges at 
the West, are to be hiding-places of power for the truth ; if they are 
to be fortresses, stored with weapons of ethereal temper; if they 
are to become all that they can be made, then it is both the pri- 
vilege and the duty of the friends of the truth, amply to provide 
for their wants in this respect. 


?Roman Catholic Bishop. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. KXenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with Notes by R. D. C. Rossins, Li- 
brarian Andover Theological Seminary. Andover: Wm. H, Wardell. 

Mr. Rossins has reproduced the edition of Kiihner, with slight emendations, and 

improved pointing. The mechanical execution does honor even to the Andover 

press; the open type, accuracy and delicacy of the pointing are grateful to the 

eye, and of unspeakable importance in a work of this kind. 


The labors of the Editor, of course, have been mainly spent upon the Notes. 
These are quite numerous, extending through nearly 250 pages of the work, and 
are constructed with a view to the wants of pupils. Our examination of them has 
been too cursory to allow of a definite estimate ; but the accuracy and concise- 
ness which appear to characterize them have struck us favorably. The gramma- 
tical and exegetical difficulties of the author seem to be honestly inet, and care- 
fully explained ; and a just care has been exercised to furnish the particular aid 
which the passage annotated upon, needs, and no more; quickening thc student’s 
mind, and giving him essential service, without taking the task entirely out of his 
hands. The edition will hardly fail to obtain the esteem of scholars as the very 
best upon this favorite and incomparable work. 


2. Life and Religious Opinionsof Madame de la Mothe Guyon ; together with 
some account of Fenelon. By Tuomas C, UpHam. Harper and Brothers, 2 
vols. 12mo, 

Tue Christian world has known too little of this remarkable woman ; and though 
that little has had much in it that was favorable, nay, admirable, it has led to mis- 
apprehensions and prejudices which a closer acquaintance will be apt to remove. 
It is an useful and agreeable service which Prof. Upham has performed, in bringing 
back the light and the beauty of a life so singularly pure, and animated with a piety 
so fervent, disinterested, and spiritual. The earnest enthusiasm of Madame 
Guyon and her followers, it is true, ran into excesses, and engendered hurtful 
errors; but they were errors so foreign to the tendencies of the present age, and 
so little likely to be reproduced, that the perusal of these volumes may be considered 
an almost unmingled good. There are lessons of disinterested love, of a calm walk 
of faith, of practical, earnest, self-abandonment, and the necessity of a vital union 
with Christ, which spring from almost every page, and cannot be too seriously 
studied, and were never more apposite than at the present time. The biographer 
has evinced a sympathy with some of the prominent traits of his subject’s expe- 
rience and doctrines, as well as an appreciation of her genius and her character, 
which prove a peculiar fitness for the service he has undertaken; and the reader 
may be assured of finding a work of rare literary ability, excellent spirit, and an 
interest as strong and vital as the highest and sweetest exemplification of piety and 
love can produce. 


3. The Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, in Greek, with English 
Notes, §e. Together with the Epistles and the Apocalypse. The whole yom 
ing a complete text of the New Testument. By Rev. J. A. Spencer, A.M. : 
Harper & Brothers. 


As the title indicates, Mr. Spencer’s notes extend only through the Acts. The 
edition has been prepared with the aim of introducing the Greek Testament as a 
school text book ; and he has our cordial wishes for success. The notes are there- 
fore, brief, chiefly philological, and adapted to promote the interests and progress 
of the pupil. The typography is exquisitely fine—clear, open, graceful, well- 
pointed, and creditable to the enterprising house from which itemanates. We have 
seldom seen a better specimen of Greek printing in this country. The accompany- 
ing Maps and Plans are a great help, and much emhance the value, as well as beauty 
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of the edition. We cannot see why the editor should have preferred the text of 
Mill to those later recensions which are certainly to be regarded as improvemeuts 
upon that critic, however learned and acute. 


4. The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Memoir and Critical Remarks 
on his Genius and Writings. By JamesMonrcomery. With one hundred 
and twenty engravings by William Harvey. 2 vols. fe. 8vo: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Mr Harvey’s drawings in illustration of the text of Milton, have been greatly 

praised for their delicacy of conception and chaste and beautiful grouping. 

Though they do not express, in their grasp of the mighty theme or adventurous 

sublimity, the genius of Milton, yet never offending by ineffectual attempts, and 

always graceful and in the finest keeping, they seldom fail to please, if they do 
not instruct. They embody much of that delicacy and grace which pervades the 
poetry of Milton, though but little of its grandeur and sublimity. The illustra- 
tions of the minor Poems are therefore superior to those of the Paradise Lost. To 
this great epic none but the daring genius of Martin has ever done justice. The 
execution of these illustrations on wood is admirably done; there is a distinctness 
and finish which is rarely attained in wood engravings, and a very pleasing effect 
almost uniformly produced. They are numerous as well as good, and greatly en- 
rich the page. The paper, letter, press and binding are so good as to render this, 
on the whole, the very best American edition of Milton we have ever seen. The 
entire poems, including the Latin, of Milton are here included; and what a trea- 
sure of noblest wisdom and highest sublimity, beauty and truth is implied in this 
fact, the world has known too leas and too admiringly to need to be reminded. 

The greatest and the best of Poets, the sublimest of uninspired interpreters of God’s 

ways to man, the world can never over-estimate its indebtedness for many of its 

highest and broadest views of truth to his transcendant genius. 


5. The Bible Not of Man; or, the Argument for the Divine Origin of the 
Sacred Scriptures, drawn from the Scriptures themselves. By GARDINER 
Serine, D. D. American Tract Society. 

WE may say of this book that it is distinguished by conciseness of statement, an 
orderly and comprehensive arrangement, and candor. The argument from internal 
evidence is drawn out with clearness and precision, and marshalled with a tact 
that gives to each part its just force, and increases the strength of the impression 
as it advances. Designed for popular reading and to produce a general impression, 
it does not enter into the explanation of minute details, and often assumes as true, 
truths and results which have been elsewhere demonstrated. This is far from being 
a defect—it rather disembarasses the argument, and renders it more clear and 
effective. Taken as a whole, we think that this branch of Scripture evidence has 
been here presented in a more compact and popular form, and in a better way to 
carry conviction téan honest mind, than we have met before. For the general 
circulation, which the Tract Socicty is prepared to give it, nothing could be better 
on this subject ; and dealing, as it does, with the very structure and substance of 
the Bible, it is a religiously impressive volume, setting forth truths of practical and 
personal interest and of the most solemn nature. It is printed ina style, we are 
glad to say, much superior to former works of the Society, as wetperceive all their 
publications are of late. There is nothing lost by this. 


6. An American Dictionary of the English Language. By Noah Webster> 
LL D. The entire work unabridged, in one volume, Crown quarto. Re- 
vised and corrected by Cuauncey A. Goopricu, D.D. Springfield, Mass., 
C.& G. Merriam. New York, M. H. Newman & Co, 


Tue issue of an edition like this is a truly gigantic enterprise, for the successful 
and highly satisfactory completion of which the admiration of the literary public, 
will not be withheld. A better specimen of the art of book-making, it is 
seldom indeed that our country has afforded. The paper is clear and fine, and 
the typography beautiful, exact and well-arranged, so as at once to gratify the eye 
and please the taste. There are three columns on a page of convenient-sized 
quarto, and yet such is the typographical skill that nothing could be more distinct 
aud clear than the vocabulary. Itis acredit to the publishers and an ornament to 
the noble art, and by far exceeds any previous editions cf the work. 
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The publishers are likewise to be strongly commended for the reduced 
price at which it is offered. The entire work, which once could not be obtained at 
a less price than twenty dollars, is now offered for six, a price so very reasonable 
that it must promote a wide circulation of the work. Certainly it is our hope that 
it may. 

In noticing in a former number, the emendations made by Prof. Goodrich, to tne 
octavo edition of Webster, we detailed substantially the improvements and modifi- 
cations which give to this edition its peculiarity. Some of Dr. Webster’s innova- 
tions in orthography had given pretty general offence—carrying the law of analogy 
with rather too bold a hand in some cases, and showing capriciousness in its ot 
cation, in others. Changes in orthography, also, for etymological reasons, were 
originally made by him, which command the assent or consent of nobody. These 
changes, in so far, at least, as they had proved themselves unpopular and offensive, 
are in this edition suppressed ; while, on the other hand, those alterations which 
were founded in good reason, and though innovations at first, are beginning to find 
their way into popular and respectable usage, have been retained. As it now is, 
the principles of orthography adopted are such, on the whole, as are either allowed 
by good use, or are fast working their way into favor The objections which have 
been felt and expressed against Webster’s dictionary, we think have been fairly re- 
moved by the corrections of Prof. Goodrich. 

In all other respects, it has never had arival. In the completeness of the vocab- 
lary, the fulness and precision of its definitions, its learned solution of the true 
source of words, and its apt and copious authorities, it is a work of amazing labor 
and scholarship, which has made English lexicography an entirely new thing. 
Prof. Goodrich has added such new words as are respectably known, and has espe- 
cially enhanced the value of the work by incorporating a complete list of scientific, 
technical, and peculiar words, relating to all the various departinents of science, 
art, manufactures, philosophy, philology, &c, In this he has been aided by his 
very able corps of fellow-professors in Yale College ; and the result is that all the 
benefits of a technological dictionary, so far as the popular wants are concerned, 
have been secured to this edition, 

Without entering into a farther description of the editor’s labors, it gives us 
great pleasure to commend it, with scarcely any qualification, to scholars and the 
public generally, as by far the cheapest, most beautiful, and most useful lexicon 
of our language that can be obtained. 


7, Lectures on Christian Theology. By George Christian Knapp, D.D. Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Halle. Translated by Leonarp Woops, 
D.D. President of Bowdoin College. Second American Edition. M. W. Dodd. 
1 vol., Svo., p. 572. 


Tue first edition of President Woods’ translation of Knapp’s Theology, was pub- 
lished in 1831, and has been for some years out of print. In, preparing a second, 
the publisher has brought it into a single volume, of double columns, but of fairer 
type and better appearance then the first, and reducing the price to almost one- 
third of what it originally was. The work is one of such great learning and 
worth, and so particularly valuable to American students, trained in the systems of 
dogmatic theology which prevail among us, and in which English thinking is so 
apt to run, that we are glad to welcome an edition which will come within the 
reach of all. 

The peculiarities of Knapp’s system are well known. It is directly founded on 
exegesis, and most of its positions, as well as arguments, are derived from the 
Scriptures. Compared with the philosophical arrangement and ratiocinative 
manner of other systems, like Ridgely, Dwight, Dick, or Hopkins, this simple 
mode of seeking what the Bible teaches, is at once peculiar and refreshing. It 
arrives at the same point, but by a different process, acquaintance with which will 
form a useful diversity in the usual method of theological study. Knapp is, too, 
remarkably full in the history of doctrines, which is an invaluable feature of his 
work, and evinces an extent of learning and research in this particular, rarely pos- 
sessed by any but German scholars. Without at all superseding other systems, we 
do not doubt that the use of ve in a course of theological study, is a thing to be 
very much desired. Much can be there learned of great value, which can be no 
where else obtained. 
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